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TO MY WIFE 


PREFACE 


N carty HALF A CENTURY has elapsed since the 
death of Richard W. Thompson, yet the kindly white- 
haired old gentleman is remembered by many who are 
still living. For sixty years Colonel Dick Thompson, 
as he was generally known, had gone up and down the 
land charming thousands with his eloquence. W. H. 
Venable, in his volume on The Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley, places him at the top of 
the list of Indiana orators of the ante-bellum school, 
which included such names as Joseph A. Wright, Tilgh- 
man A. Howard, Edward A. Hannegan, George G. 
Dunn, Caleb B. Smith, Oliver H. Smith, Joseph G. Mar- 
shall, Henry S. Lane, David Turpie, and Daniel W. 
Voorhees. 

Colonel Thompson represented a type all too rare 
in this day of mad rush and strenuous endeavor. He 
was distinctly a gentleman of the old school. There 
were few questions of importance in the history of 
the country during the time of his active career with 
which he was not concerned. There were few public 
men with whom he did not come in contact. He saw 
all the presidents of the United States from Jefferson 
to McKinley and was personally acquainted with most 
of them. He knew many who had been closely asso- 
ciated with President Washington. He served in Con- 
gress with Lincoln and was a member of the Cabinet 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. He lived to cast his vote for 
William McKinley in 1896. 
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Fortunately for his biographer, Colonel Thompson 
saved many of the letters and papers connected with 
his long and varied career. These were for several 
years in possession of his daughter, Virginia Thomp- 
son Henry. Prior to 1930 the bulk of them was pur- 
chased by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana, for their research 
foundation. Some of these have since been transferred 
to the Indiana State Library and a few to the Hayes 
Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. The Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln in the Library of Congress, which 
were opened in July, 1947, contain a number of letters 
of Thompson to Lincoln during the period from 1849 
to 1865. Mrs. George Kean, Reelsville, a granddaugh- 
ter of Colonel Thompson, still has some of the family 
papers. 

The material preserved represents for the most part 
letters received by Colonel Thompson. Only in a few 
instances did he keep copies or drafts of the letters 
he wrote. Some of the originals have been found in 
the collected papers of his correspondents, including 
Rutherford B. Hayes, John M. Clayton, Henry S. 
Lane, Alexander H. Dunihue, W. G. and G. W. Ewing, 
and Noah Noble. Probably many more are in private 
and public collections throughout the country. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his obligations to 
the staffs of the Library of Congress, the Library of 
the Navy Department in Washington, the Hayes Me- 
morial Library, Fremont, Ohio, the Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, Fort Wayne, and Indiana State Li- 
brary, the Library of Indiana University, the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, the Fairbanks Memorial Library 
in Terre Haute, and the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege Library. 

He is under great obligation to the late Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Thompson Henry for use of the manuscripts in 
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her possession and for her aid in supplying information 
from the store of her wonderful memory. Mr. William 
O. Fishback, of Indianapolis, a newspaper correspondent 
in Washington during the Hayes administration, fur- 
nished many sidelights on that period in the life of 
Colonel Thompson. Copies of letters from the Ben- 
jamin Harrison Papers were generously supplied by 
Professor A. T. Volwiler, of Ohio University, and 
letters from the Henry S. Lane Papers by Professor 
G. A. Barringer, of Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
The entire manuscript was read by Professor William 
O. Lynch, of Indiana University, who made many valu- 
able suggestions. The author is greatly indebted to 
Howard H. Peckham, director of the Indiana Histort- 
cal Bureau, for his constructive criticisms, and to the 
editorial staff of the Bureau for carefully checking and 
editing the manuscript, eliminating many errors and ir- 
relevancies. My wife spent many long hours typing 
‘the manuscript and improving the English. For all 
shortcomings in the biography, of which there are doubt- 
less many, the author assumes full responsibility. 


CHARLES ROLL 


History DEPARTMENT 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 

JUNE, 1947 
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IN OLD VIRGINIA 


In THE HEART OF THE VIRGINIA PIEDMONT lies Cul- 
peper County, once a part of the princely domain of 
Lord Fairfax. Its northeastern border is traced by the 
upper waters of the Rappahannock and its southern bor- 
der by the Rapidan—historic streams, known wherever 
the name of Virginia is known. Fifteen miles from the 
western boundary of the county lie the far-famed Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and just beyond them, the Shenandoah 
Valley. Near the center of the county nestles the old 
town of Culpeper Court House. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century it was a quiet little village with 
one long street lined with trees. Here Richard Wiggin- 
ton Thompson was born on June 9, 1809, the first child 
of William Mills and Katherine Broadus Thompson. 

Both his father’s and his mother’s people had been 
established in Virginia for several generations. William 
Thompson came to Virginia from England about the 
middle of the eighteenth century and settled first in Han- 
over County. The third of the nine children born to him 
and his wife Frances Mills Thompson was Richard’s 
father, William Mills, born January 11, 1775.1 


1 Raleigh Travers Green (comp. and pub.), Genealogical and His- 
torical Notes on Culpeper County, Virginia. Embracing a Revised and 
Enlarged Edition of Dr. Philip Slaughter’s History of St. Mark’s Parish 
(Culpeper, 1900), pt. 2:86. There is a tradition in the family, of which 
positive proof is lacking, that the first of the family in America was the 
Reverend John Thompson, a native of Scotland and a graduate of the 


(1) 
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The Slaughter family, to which Richard’s maternal 
grandmother belonged, had spread its branches through 
the neighborhood before Culpeper County was formed 
in 1748, and the seventeen-year-old George Washington 
came to make the county surveys. Robert Slaughter of 
‘“The Grange” and his brother Francis were chosen the 
first church wardens of St. Mark’s parish in 1731. The 
family was represented in campaigns against the Indians 
in the 1750’s; one of their number was among the group 
of men who laid out the town of Fairfax (which became 
Culpeper Court House) in 1759; and several Slaughter 
men commanded companies of the Virginia Minute Men 
or state troops during the American Revolution.” 

Robert Slaughter’s youngest daughter, Martha, the 
last of his nine children, was married twice. Her first 
husband was Gabriel Jones, a fellow townsman and mem- 
ber of St. Mark’s parish. During the early part of the 
Revolutionary War he commanded one of the eight com- 
panies furnished by Culpeper County for state service. 
In 1777 he left her a widow with four children, Robert, 
Francis, Gabriel, and Mary. Robert and Francis went to 
Kentucky about 1820, the latter settling near Bowling 
Green. Gabriel and Mary remained in Culpeper and 
both married into the Wigginton family.® 

Martha Slaughter Jones’s second husband was William 
Broadus, another resident of Culpeper, whose life fol- 
lowed the congenial and familiar pattern of activity in 
St. Mark’s parish and interest in the county’s civil affairs. 


University of Edinburgh. First a minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Virginia, he returned to England and was ordained as a clergyman of 
the Church of England. He then became rector of St. Mark’s Parish in 
Virginia in 1740 and two years later married the widow of Governor 
Spottswood. One of their two children is said to be the William Thomp- 
son from whom Richard W. Thompson was descended. Genealogical and 
Historical Sketches of Vigo County, compiled by Bonnie Farwell and 
Augustus R. Markle, 59-67, MS. in Genealogy Room, Indiana State 
Library. 

2 Green (comp.), Culpeper County, pt. 1:13, 14, 22, 85, 90; pt. 2:160. 

8 Ibid., pt. 1:85; pt. 2:51, 89, 94: 
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During the Revolutionary War he saw service with the 
Continental armies from December, 1778 until February, 
1781, as a second lieutenant with the First Virginia state 
regiment.* 

Four children were born to Martha and William 
Broadus. ‘The eldest, a girl, was always called Kitty, 
although she had been christened a dignified Katherine 
Wigginton. The other children were Juliet and Martha 
S., named for her mother but generally called Patsy, and 
a young brother named William for his father.® 

Kitty grew up in close association with her half- 
brothers and -sister Mary. Mary Jones married early; 
her husband, Richard Young Wigginton, a man of con- 
siderable means, died soon afterwards, and the childless 
widow lavished her affection and her fortune upon the 
younger members of the Broadus family.® 

At the time of Kitty’s marriage to William Mills 
Thompson, he was a merchant in Culpeper, and the 
family remained there during the years between 1809 
and 1816 when the four children were born, and for 
some time afterward. Richard Wigginton, born June 
9, 1809, was followed by Mary Juliet, Martha Frances, 
and William Mills. When Richard was about ten years 
old, his mother died, and a few years later, his father 
married Mildred Thornton Ball, a grand-niece of 
George Washington. Three children were born to them 
between 1822 and 1827, Catherine Mildred, George 
Washington, and Margaret Anne.’ 

Young Richard went to the glebe school presided 
over by the Reverend John Woodville, scholarly rector 


4 Ibid., pt. 1:22, 24; pt. 2:146-47; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Reg- 
ister and Dictionary of the United States Army ... (2 vols. Washington, 
D. C., 1903), 1:246. 

5 Green (comp.), Culpeper County, pt. 2:147. 

6 Ibid., pt. 2:94; David W. Henry, “Richard Wigginton Thompson,” 3, 
MS. lecture, in Indiana State Library. 

7 Green (comp.), Culpeper County, pt. 2:86. 
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of St. Mark’s parish, who had ministered to the spirit- 
ual life of the community since 1794. Besides ground- 
ing his pupils in the classics, this man left with them 
an unforgettable impression of self-effacing service.® 

‘‘My early associations,” Thompson said many years 
later, ‘“‘were such as to bring me from boyhood into 
immediate intercourse and under the direct influence 
of men of the Revolution, who stamped impressions 
upon my mind, with regard to early events and those 
who were the chief agents in producing them, which 
nothing intervening, howsoever stirring, has been able 
to remove.’’® 

Monticello, the home of Jefferson, was but fifty miles 
to the southwest. In the spring of 1825, when Richard 
was visiting at Charlottesville near Jefferson’s home, 
he had an opportunity to see the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.’® ‘‘He had come to town from 
Monticello,” says ‘Thompson, ‘in a light covered car- 
riage, drawn by two horses and driven by an old negro 
man. The object of his visit seemed to be the purchase 
of goods, as I found him in a store thus engaged... . 
I could not avoid observing the plainness and almost 
simple rusticity of his dress. His clothing was evi- 
dently home-made—probably woven on a_ domestic 
loom—and there was nothing about either its cut or 
make up to indicate that it had passed through the 
hands of a fashionable tailor. . . . The merchant with 
whom he dealt exhibited the most marked deference 
to him, and when his purchases closed, took him by 
the arm and conducted him to his carriage, which he 
slowly entered with his assistance and that of the driver. 
The carriage then drove in the direction of Monticello, 


8 Green (comp.), Culpeper County, pt. 1:20-21, 24, 26; Recollections 
of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with author (1930). 

9 Richard W. Thompson, Recollections of Sixteen Presidents from 
Washington to Lincoln (2 vols. Indianapolis, 1894), 1:v. 

10 Jbid., 1:37-38. 
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and I gazed at it until out of sight, with mingled emo- 
tions of pleasure and regret—pleasure at being per- 
mitted to see a venerable statesman of such high dis- 
tinction, and regret at the fear that I should never 
see him again.” 

Montpelier, the home of James Madison from the 
time of his retirement from the presidency until his 
death, was in Orange County which adjoined Culpeper 
County on the south. ‘‘As all travel at that time was 
upon horseback,” says Thompson, “and I was too 
young to visit him alone, my opportunities for seeing him 
were ‘like angels’ visits few and far between.’’’ On the 
few occasions when the boy did see Madison, he was 
impressed by his ‘“‘benignity and quiet composure’? and 
thought of him as the “complete personification of 
gentleness and benevolence.’’!2 

Monroe, after his retirement in 1825, lived at Oak 
Hill, seventy-five miles to the northwestward in Lou- 
doun County. “He was a fine specimen,” says Thomp- 
son, “of what, in my boyhood, was called an ‘old Vir- 
ginia gentleman’—sincere in manner, simple in tastes, 
courteous in deportment, and manly in intercourse with 
all. 

“IT saw him frequently . . . it was his custom to make 
frequent visits to Jefferson and Madison, in Albemarle 
and Orange counties, which required that he should 
pass through the town of my nativity, both going and 
returning. He travelled in a two-horse carriage, driven 
by a negro servant and always stopped at the same 
hotel and remained all night, in order to hold social 
intercourse with friends residing there, who had been 
his companions in the war of the Revolution.”!2 

Another bright spot in Richard’s early life was the 
visit of General Lafayette to Culpeper County in 


11 [bid., 1:65-66. 
12 [hid., 1:87-88. 
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August, 1825. A committee of Revolutionary War vet- 
erans carried the invitation to Montpelier where the 
General was visiting James Madison, and escorted him 
back to Culpeper the next day. There were stops along 
the way, but Lafayette reached the little town by two 
in the afternoon and stayed until the next morning. 
Old soldiers had come from far and near to see him, 
among them some who had served with him at Brandy- 
wine. Young Richard stood beside his father while he 
presented to the General a pair of military field glasses 
that had belonged to Washington.1® 

When Richard was about sixteen years old, his father 
bought a farm and moved to it, “for the purpose of 
indulging his own taste, besides instilling into the minds 
of his children a fondness for country-life, giving them 
vigorous constitutions and fixed habits of industry. This 
farm,” said Richard, in a brief sketch of his life, ‘‘was 
situated on the road leading from Culpeper Court 
House to Winchester, Virginia, at the place now 
known as Thompsonville, and but a few miles below 
the eastern base of the Blue-ridge. Here I spent a few 
of the most pleasant years of my boyhood, and the 
incidents of that brief period had very much to do in 
moulding my character. I was naturally inclined to be 
wild—not vicious, but wild and sportive, loving fun, 
frolic and adventure above all things, especially above 
either work or books. If there was a horse in the 
neighborhood that nobody else could ride, I took great 
pleasure in bringing him into subjection, and if. skill- 
ful management could put him even beyond his own 
speed, I could accomplish it. With a good supply of 
fox-hounds on hand and a well-trained hunting horse 
my highest ambition was to jump the highest fence 


13Green (comp.), Culpeper County, pt. 2:9, 157-58; Richard W. 
Thompson to Alfred J. Stofer, August 4, 1894, published in Culpeper 
Exponent, January 5, 1922. 
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during the chase and to be first ‘in at the brush’—both 
of which I was almost certain to accomplish.” 

This life was always held in fondest remembrance 
by Richard Thompson. Neither time nor change of 
scene ever erased it from his memory. The country itself 
“is one of great natural beauty,’ he wrote in later 
years. ‘‘None who have been reared in that delightful 
region ever forget the Blue Ridge, whether they re. 
member it when the rays of the morning sun are 
first reflected upon it, or are hidden behind it in the 
evening, or that majestic curve of the mountain which 
seems designed by nature to break the course of the 
winds of winter.” 

There was much of charm in the social life of the 
Virginia Piedmont. ‘The houses of the planters were 
commodious. Many of them were places of culture, re- 
finement, and hospitality. They seemed to have been 
intended as much to contribute to that comfort and 
convenience of others as to furnish a residence for their 
owners. It was the custom to keep open house for all 
comers. All came and went at their own pleasure with- 
out hesitation or restraint. 

‘‘There are some,” wrote Thompson in his later life, 
‘‘who may be surprised to learn that the time did once 
exist in this country when the courtesies, amenities, and 
humanities of life were more esteemed than the ficti- 
tious dignity now supposed to be conferred by wealth 
or station. ... The men of the period which followed 
the Revolution did not live for the mere accumulation 
of wealth for its own sake or for the glitter and dis- 
play which it enabled its possessors to purchase. ... The 
riches they possessed were generally distributed with 
uncalculating liberality,—such as would in the present 
condition of society excite more censure than praise 
among those with whom wealth .. . is estimated at 
higher value than the most meritorious deeds.” 
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Slavery as it existed in the Virginia Piedmont in this 
period bore few of the harsher aspects which sometimes 
characterized the institution in other places and in other 
periods. The system was to a large degree a patriarchal 
one. Cruelty to slaves was almost unheard of and any 
such practice was universally condemned. There was 
a strong prejudice against regular slave traders. Many 
of the slave owners themselves favored emancipation 
and believed that it was likely to be achieved sooner or 
later. 

Under these conditions, slaves, in many instances, 
came to have a genuine affection for their masters, and 
refused freedom when it was offered to them. Richard’s 
Aunt Mary Wigginton, with whom he spent much time 
after the death of his mother, made daily visits to the 
quarters which housed her hundred slaves. She watched 
over the children and was not above knitting for them. 
When she wished to set them free, they would not leave 
her. 

When Richard was eighteen years old, he was not 
as robust as his father thought desirable, and fearing 
that the boy might contract tuberculosis, William Mills 
sent him off on a long horseback trip over the moun- 
tains to dispose of some western lands. This journey 
restored Richard’s health and vigor. It also gave him 
an interest in the West, a happy circumstance when the 
family’s straitened finances a few years later made it 
necessary for him to strike out for himself. He was 
deeply impressed “by the fact that there were only a 
few points in Indiana, between the mouths of the 
Wabash and Big Miami rivers, where the eye did not 
rest upon dense and undisturbed forests.’’}4 

It was his good fortune on his journey to be in Nash- 
ville on January 8, 1827, when a great celebration was 


14 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry; Richard W. Thompson, 
“Personal Recollections,” in Cincinnati Gazette, June 16, 1869. 
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being held to commemorate General Jackson’s victory 
at New Orleans. Jackson, who had been defeated for 
the presidency in 1824, was again a candidate. ‘His 
appearance on horseback,” said Thompson, ‘‘as he came 
in with a large escort from the Hermitage, gave rise 
to immense applause . . . and I was impressed at once 
with the idea that he belonged to that class of men 
who seem ‘born to command.’ He was an admirable 
and graceful horseman, and bore himself throughout 
all the public ceremonies with most becoming dignity. 
His natural ease of manner was peculiarly striking.’} 

Richard’s father was one of the many Virginia Fed- 
eralists who supported Jackson, and two years later, 
in 1829, father and son attended the inauguration of 
the Old Hero. They went on horseback, as did hun- 
dreds of others. People came from a distance of five 
hundred miles. It was a motley multitude that gathered 
at the east front of the Capitol to see their adored 
leader inducted into the highest office in the gift of 
the people. 

Richard and his father were fortunate in finding places 
close enough to hear the oath of office administered in 
Chief Justice Marshall’s ‘low and feeble voice.” 
Richard thought the ‘manner of General Jackson was 
faultless. There was no exhibition of pride or ostenta- 
tion—nothing meretricious about him. It was simply 
natural, and, therefore, graceful. Everything bore the 
marks of plainness and simplicity... . Yet at the same 
time, his whole bearing was an indication of that con- 
fidence which a consciousness of strength invariably 
gives to its possessor.’’!® 

Before leaving Washington, William Thompson took 
his son to call on the President. Richard, who had spent 
much time with his mother’s family, the Broadus’, who 


15 [bid., in Cincinnati Gazette, February 24, 1869. 
16 [bid. 
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were old Federalists, inclined toward the principles 
exemplified by Henry Clay. ‘‘When we rose to take 
our leave of General Jackson,” states Thompson, “my 
father, turning his attention to me, remarked to him 
that he had been unable to impress my mind with his 
political opinions, and that somehow or other I had 
acquired such early partiality for Mr. Clay that there 
was but little probability of removing it. For a moment 
I felt a little wounded at this, for I expected a severe 
rebuke, not only for my filial disobedience, but my sup- 
port of the man who, of all others, I supposed General 
Jackson most disliked. But instead of being lectured, 
I was most agreeably surprised. Advancing to me with 
a frank and expressive countenance, and with a natural 
dignity of manner which no man could surpass, he 
placed his hand upon my head, and said: ‘My son, I 
have no advice to give you in reference to your politics, 
except this—think always for yourself, and let your 
conscience be your invariable guide.’ ’’}” 


17R, W. Thompson, “Personal Recollections,” in Cincinnati Gazette, 
February 24, 1869. 
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THE CALL OF THE WEST 


Upon REACHING HIS MAJORITY, Richard Thomp- 
son found his thoughts turning toward the West. The 
trip to Kentucky and Tennessee had given him the west- 
ern fever. [he lure was too strong to be resisted. 
Moreover, the opportunities for young men in Vir- 
ginia were not what they had once been. The Old 
Dominion no longer held the position in the counsels 
of the nation that it formerly occupied. 

From the economic standpoint, too, Virginia was on 
the decline. Large areas were being thrown on the 
market by planters moving to the West and South- 
west. It was estimated that land values in the state 
fell from $206,000,000 in 1817 to $90,000,000 in 
1829. Prices of agricultural products were likewise de- 
clining. By the 1830’s the whole agricultural product 
was asserted to be worth no more than the exports 
of eighty years before.’ It is little wonder then that 
enterprising young men of the state were turning their - 
thoughts toward the West. By 1830 the emigration 
from Virginia had reached an average of three thousand 
persons a year.2 The Thompson family, like many 
others, had suffered from the general economic decline. 
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1 Frederick Jackson Turner, Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 (The 
American Nation: A History, vol. 14, New York, 1906), 57-62; Charles H. 
Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 1776-1861 (Glendale, Calif., 1910), 
111-14. 

2James C. Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 
1902), 139. 
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All things considered, it seemed best that Richard 
should follow the precedent set by many of the other 
young men of Culpeper County in seeking a home and 
a future in the West. 

Setting out early in 1831, Richard Thompson traveled 
by horseback over the mountains and through the wil- 
derness to Louisville, Kentucky. His only capital was 
a letter of introduction from his father.? In Louisville, 
then a town of 10,000 people, he secured employment 
as clerk in a wholesale store. Here he met Alexander 
Dunihue, who often came to Louisville on business for 
Colonel William McLane, the owner of a store in Bed- 
ford, Indiana. Thompson seems not to have been too 
well satisfied with his surroundings in Kentucky, and, 
on the promise of employment in Bedford, accompanied 
Dunihue back to that place. 

The Indiana of that day bore little resemblance to 
the Hoosier commonwealth of the present time. Thomp- 
son in later years described the state as he first knew 
it: “The log cabin with its puncheon floor furnished 
the refuge of the traveler. . . . The lands in the 
northern portion of the State had not been brought 
into the market, and if a man founded a home there 
upon that land he was regarded in the light of one 
having torn himself loose from civilization and having 
buried his family and himself alive. We had no public 
roads then; the Wabash and Erie Canal had not been 
begun; the National road was just laid out by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the Michigan road 
by the state, but only sufficient to entrap us in rainy 
weather in the mud-holes that seemed to be bottom- 
less. There were but two stage lines in the state, and 

3 Henry, Lecture on Thompson, 3; W. H. Smith, Reminiscences, in 
Indianapolis News, August 24, 1929; Sketch of Thompson by Cyrus F. 


McNutt, in Charles W. Taylor, Biographical Sketches and Review of 
The Bench and Bar of Indiana . . . (Indianapolis, 1895), 440-41. 
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we received our mail upon horseback once a week, and 
we all assembled to see it arrive.’’ 

The youthful state was increasing rapidly in popula- 
tion. Between 1820 and 1830 it had gained one hundred 
and thirty-three per cent. In the next decade it was to 
practically double its population.® The frontier of set- 
tlement was advancing northward. By 1830 it had 
reached approximately the line of the Upper Wabash. 
The Miami and Potawatomi Indians still claimed vast 
areas in the northern part of the state, but as the Indian 
title was gradually extinguished, white settlers came in 
to take over their lands and to form settlements. 

Bedford in 1831 was a small town. It had been 
laid out six years before as the new county seat of 
Lawrence County. Almost half a century was to elapse 
before the development of the limestone industry was 
to make this little town in the hills of southern Indiana 
famous. The decade of the thirties nevertheless was 
one of activity in Bedford. A woolen factory and a 
packing plant had already been established. A carding 
mill and a cotton factory were soon started. The first 
newspaper was published in 1834, and a branch of the 
State Bank was established there a year later. Between 
9,000 and 12,000 hogs were annually shipped south on 
flatboats. An average of seventy-five flatboats were 
loaded annually with corn and other farm produce from 
Lawrence County and shipped to New Orleans.* 

At the time of Thompson’s arrival in Bedford, work 
was just beginning on a new brick courthouse to replace 
the two-story log structure that had served as court- 
house, schoolhouse, church, and general meeting place 


‘Remarks by Thompson at the Indiana State Fair, 1879, in Indian- 
apolis Journal, October 3, 1879. 

5 The Seventh Census. [Abstract] Report of the Superintendent of 
the Census for December 1, 1852 . . . (Washington, 1853), 151. 

6 History of Lawrence, Orange, and Washington Counties Indiana 
. . » (Goodspeed Bros. & Co., Chicago, 1884), 134-37. 
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for the community. The water supply for the town 
came from a public well which was equipped with bucket 
and rope. It was thought that impure drinking water 
had contributed to the ill health of the inhabitants of 
the former county seat at Palestine, and the care of the 
public well at Bedford was a matter of no small concern.? 

The citizens were not unmindful either of the ad- 
vantages of an education. Ten per cent of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of lots in Palestine and Bedford 
were to be used for a county library.* The people were 
hungry for something to read. Books borrowed by Alex- 
ander Dunihue from his sister made the rounds of the 
town before he could return them.® The first schools were 
subscription schools and were held in the courthouse. 
Thompson engaged to teach such a school on his arrival 
in Bedford. In the meantime, fines collected for viola- 
tions of the penal laws (and the court records bear 
testimony that such fines were frequent) had been ac- 
cumulating in a county seminary fund. By act of Janu- 
ary 8, 1831, a Lawrence County Seminary had been 
incorporated; the funds thus far collected were to be 
turned over to the board of trustees who were to use 
them for the erection of a brick building. In the sum- 
mer of that year the trustees purchased two lots and 
let the contract for the building. The cost for the land, 
buildings, and miscellaneous expenses came to slightly 
more than $600. Such funds as were left over were 
to be appropriated for the payment of teachers so as 
to reduce the tuition or if practicable make it a free 
school. Mr. Lynn was the first principal of the new 


7 Lawrence County Commissioners Record, 1823-35, pp. 299, 359, 368, 
404, 482, 500; clippings from Bedford Times, April 24, 1930, December 
26, 1931, January 2, 1932, in Mrs. Harry Askew’s Scrapbooks, Lawrence 
County Historical Society Museum. 

8 Lawrence County Commissioners Record, 1823-35, p. 325. 

® Alexander Dunihue to Mary Ann Dunihue, March 6, 1833, in 
Dunihue Manuscripts, deposited in Office of Indiana Magazine of 
History, Indiana University. 
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school; ‘Thompson followed him during the winter of 
1832-33. At night, after the children had gone, the 
townspeople gathered at the seminary to debate the 
issues of the day.?° 

Although Thompson’s pupils admired him and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of some who later achieved 
distinction, profited from his teaching, one term in the 
seminary convinced Thompson that this profession was 
not to his liking.4t Upon giving up his teaching, he 
took a clerkship in the McLane store. Together with 
his friend Alexander Dunihue he often slept at night 
on the counter on bolts of dry goods taken from the 
shelves. In 1834 Dunihue became Colonel McLane’s 
partner and two years later, married his daughter Ann. 
Upon the retirement of his father-in-law from the busi- 
ness, the junior partner continued its operation. The 
close business connection of southern Indiana with New 
Orleans in early days is indicated by the fact that 
Dunihue made fourteen trips to the southern port, ten 
of them by flatboat.?? 

Thompson’s early training made him a natural leader 
in the local militia cavalry company. He was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in 1832 and captain the fol- 
lowing year. At the time of the Indian uprisings in- 
cident to the Black Hawk War, he asked for a com- 


mission under the Federal Government to lead a volun- 


10 History of Lawrence, Orange, and Washington Counties, 231; clip- 
pings from Bedford Times, August 20, 1938 and September 21, 1940, in 
Mrs. Harry Askew’s Scrapbooks; Lawrence County Commissioners Rec- 
ord, 1823-35, p. 444; Laws of Indiana (special), 1830-31, pp. 53-56; 
R. W. Thompson, Reminiscences, in Terre Haute Evening Gazette, May 
6, 1886. 

11 Henry, Lecture on Thompson, 24; Taylor, Bench and Bar, 443. 
Thompson did not lose touch with the seminary. He was appointed one 
of the trustees of the school in March, 1834, to serve three years. 
Lawrence County Circuit Court, Order Book C (1834-39), p. [1]. 

12 Richard W. Thompson Memorial (A. B. Morse Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich., 1906), 18; “Dunihue Correspondence of 1832,” in Indiana Mag- 
azine of History, 35 (1939): 408. 
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teer expedition against the Indians, but the danger was 
over before any action was taken on his request.’® 
Fourth of July celebrations were important events 
in pioneer days. They usually started off with a parade, 
then some popular speaker gave a patriotic address. 
Following this there would be a picnic dinner with toasts 
to the Union, Revolutionary leaders, etc., and then 
games and sports for all. Young Thompson was chosen 
as the orator of the day for the celebration held at 
Bedford in July, 1833. In a speech that must have 
lasted for two or three hours he praised Washington 
as Liberty’s adopted son and exhorted his fellow citi- 
zens to cherish the happy institutions that resulted from 
the ‘mightiest blow that was over struck for liberty.” 
“Let not the infant west desert the principles of free- 
dom imparted by the gallant deeds of the revolution— 
for, if there be one spot upon the whole earth, more 
dear to liberty than any other, it is here—here—, where 
the accursed demon of slavery dare not raise his head.’’"4 
Court days offered an exciting diversion for the little 
county-seat town. Everyone knew everyone else and 
each was interested in the other’s troubles, weaknesses, 
and desires. Thompson no doubt was among those who 
thronged the courtroom to listen to the arguments of 
the opposing lawyers. Here was a profession that of- 
fered, much more than teaching or clerking, an op- 
portunity for the development of his talents in speech 
and debate. He became acquainted with Charles Dewey, 
a prominent lawyer of Charlestown, who frequently 
came to Bedford while riding the circuit. Coming to 
Indiana from Massachusetts in 1816, Dewey had risen 
rapidly to the position of one of the most eminent law- 


13 Record of Militia Commissions, 1822-45, in Archives Division, 
Indiana State Library; Thompson to Tipton, June 25, 1832, John Tipton 
Papers, 3702, 3703, Indiana Division, Indiana State Library. 

14 The speech was printed in the Indianapolis Indiana Journal, July 
20, 1833, together with a full account of the celebration, 
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yers in the state. From 1836 to 1847 he served on 
the Supreme Court bench. Dewey encouraged Thomp- 
son to study law and lent him the necessary books. He 
must have felt pride in his young protégé when on Sep- 
tember 16, 1833, he arose in the courtroom in Bedford 
and made the motion that Thompson be admitted to 
practice as an attorney ex gratia during the ensuing 
term of court. The privilege was extended again at the 
following term in March, 1834, and after that Thomp- 
son seems to have been accepted as a full-fledged at- 
torney.?® 

Because of the encouragement and help Dewey had 
given him, Thompson always held this early Indiana 
jurist in great veneration. He afterward named one 
of his sons Charles Dewey Thompson. The law proved 
to be a natural field for young Thompson’s talents. 
Within a year he had not only mastered the fundamental 
techniques and procedures, but was ready to make sug- 
gestions for their improvement.1® He soon formed a 
law partnership with George G. Dunn, who had mi- 
grated as a boy from Kentucky to Indiana. Like Thomp- 
son, he had served for a time as principal of the county 
seminary, studying law in his spare moments. He later 
rose to prominence as a lawyer and politician in southern 
Indiana. 

Richard W. Thompson was a young man of fine 
bearing. He was almost six feet tall and very erect; 
lithe and sinewy, but well knit. His hair was jet black, 
combed back from a high forehead. His eyes were 
dark, very expressive, and deep set under bushy eye- 


15 Lawrence County Circuit Court, Order Book B (1823-33), n.p.; 
Order Book C (1834-39), n.p. 

16 At the September Term of court, 1834, the court ordered, on 
motion of Thompson, that Dewey, Henry P. Thornton, and John Kings- 
bury be appointed to draft and report a set of rules of practice by which 
the court and bar in the Second Judicial Circuit might be governed. Ibid., 
Order Book C (1834-39), np. 
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brows. He had regular features, a dark complexion, 
and a smooth shaven face. Altogether, he presented a 
handsome appearance. In addition to these physical 
qualities, he was gifted with a readiness and eloquence 
of language and a superior elocution. He had a reten- 
tive memory, a quantum suf of ambition, and an abun- 
dance of energy.!* Also, he possessed a willingness to 
stay in one place until he had established himself. He 
was on his own and wanted to make something of his 
life in this new environment which he had chosen. 


17 Oliver H. Smith, Early Indiana Trials and Sketches (Cincinnati, 
1858), 456; Thompson Memorial Volume, 142; Taylor, Bench and Bar, 
440; Bloomington Post, September 8, 1841; Terre Haute Express 
(weekly), June 23, 1847. 
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A YOUNG LEGISLATOR 


I; WAS INEVITABLE that Richard W. Thompson 
should become interested in politics, the ‘“‘premier pro- 
fession” of the West in this period. Law and politics 
usually went hand in hand. Thompson’s entry into the 
political arena was practically contemporaneous with the 
birth of the Whig party. The new party was a coalition 
of National Republicans who adhered to broad con- 
struction views and of southern states’ rights men who 
had broken with Jackson. 

Thompson became a member of the Whig party and 
remained loyal to it throughout its entire existence. 
His early leaning toward Federalism together with his 
identification with centers of trade and manufacturing 
in the West, naturally drew him to this party. He be- 
longed distinctly to that element which looked to Henry 
Clay for leadership and which stood for a protective 
tariff, internal improvements, and a United States Bank. 

With the development of a more conservative prop- 
erty-holding class, the earlier prejudices against such 
views were beginning to disappear. In the first years 
of statehood in Indiana the taint of Federalism would 
have been fatal to a man’s political future.1 Times were 
indeed changing. The old enthusiasm for Jackson had 
begun to wane. The Whig party, which incorporated 
many of the old Federalist ideas, experienced a very 
rapid rise in the state. 


1 Smith, Early Indiana Trials and Sketches, 120-22. 
(19) 
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A meeting of the opponents of Jackson was scheduled 
in Indianapolis early in 1834. Thompson was urged to 
attend by a friend who was in the state capital at the 
time. ‘“‘You must certainly come up,” he wrote, “I shall 
send your coat, and would send you a pair of boots but 
there is not a pair in town you would wear and nobody 
to make them. Prepare yourself to make a speech in 
the convention—strike boldly for effect—almost every- 
body is for Van. Don’t hesitate to come on account of 
money, I can at least pay your expences while here.’’? 

The meeting took place on May 17, 1834. Whether 
or not young Thompson was in attendance is not known. 
One of the resolutions adopted by the convention pro- 
posed “‘that the friends of true liberty in this state... 
unite as the Whigs of Indiana in sustaining the Con- 
stitution.’ 

This same year a Whig newspaper, the Western Spy, 
was founded in Bedford. The paper had the financial 
backing of Moses Fell, William McLane, and Richard 
W. Thompson. O. H. Allen, of Bardstown, Kentucky, 
was brought in as editor, but at the end of five months 
he absconded, selling the press, and leaving behind him 
some $800 in debts. It was a bad blow, but after an 
interval of three or four weeks, the paper appeared 
again with an announcement by Fell, McLane, and 
Thompson that the press had been repurchased and that 
the paper would henceforth be issued under the firm 
name of R. W. Thompson & Company. Publication of 
the Spy continued under this arrangement for some two 
years and was then discontinued.* 

In the summer of 1834, Dick Thompson, as he was 


2W. B. Slaughter to Thompson, November 29, 1833, in Dunihue 
Manuscripts, Indiana University, 

8 Indianapolis Indiana Journal, May 24, 1834. 

4 Bedford Western Spy, February 28, 1835, and clippings from Bed- 
ford Gazette, July 27, 1876, Bedford Times, November 22, 1938 and 
February 27, 1942, in Mrs. Harry Askew’s Scrapbooks. 
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now familiarly called, became a candidate for the lower 
house of the state legislature. He was elected. It was 
always his belief that the support of the women played 
an important part in his early political successes. They 
were responsible for bringing him out for the legislature, 
he declared years later. His courtly manner appealed 
to them. When they came to town on horseback, bring- 
ing their butter and eggs, jeans, tow linens, flax linens, 
and ginseng, he took their baskets, helped them to 
alight, and tied their horses. When they were ready to 
go, he helped them to mount again.5 They were not 
accustomed to such treatment at the hands of Hoosier 
boys untrained in etiquette. Doubtless many men were 
influenced by the women to vote for the young South- 
erner. Party lines were not then very strictly drawn 
in Indiana. ‘The personal popularity of the candidate 
counted for a great deal. 

Thompson no doubt rode horseback from Bedford 
to Indianapolis in December, 1834, to attend the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Most of the members traveled in this 
way, wearing leggings and with their luggage in saddle- 
bags.® Robert Dale Owen, who served with Thompson 
in the Assembly, wrote: “I traveled on horseback to 
attend the legislature, part of the way along bridle- 
paths, sometimes swimming creeks, or, if we were for- 
tunate enough to find a canoe, depositing therein saddles 
and saddle-bags, and trailing our horses swimming 
behind.” ‘Taverns were infrequent and it was often 
necessary to seek shelter over night in the log cabin of 
some settler. A welcome always awaited the traveler 
and there was usually no charge.” 


5 Terre Haute Evening Gazette, March 18, 1896; Taylor, Bench and 
Bar, 441, 443. 

6 Remarks by Thompson at the Indiana State Fair, in Indianapolis 
Journal, October 3, 1879. 

7 Robert Dale Owen, “Recallings from a Public Life,” in Scribner's 
Monthly, 15 (1877-78), 256, 258. 
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Indianapolis was, in 1834, a capital in the wilder- 
ness. Just a decade earlier the seat of government of 
the state had been removed from Corydon to its new 
location. There was little about the place to indicate 
that it would one day develop into a thriving indus- 
trial and commercial center. Hugh McCulloch once 
wrote that he had “‘seen many of the incipient towns of 
the West, but none so utterly forlorn as Indian- 
apolis . . . in the spring of 1833.8 The population 
was about 1,600. ‘The isolation was still great. No 
railroads connected the place with the outside world. 
Cow pastures, consisting of small fenced-in tracts or 
squares, formed a conspicuous feature of the landscape. 
The regular duty of the boys was to go after the cows 
at milking time. Old “swimmin’ holes’ were scattered 
about here and there on the outskirts of the town. The 
State House was not yet completed, and the General 
Assembly met in the Marion County Courthouse. The 
Governor’s Mansion, a large square brick building, stood 
upon the Circle. It was used for office purposes only. 
No governor ever wished to live there.® 

Thompson wrote gloomily not long after his arrival: 
‘The tedious monotony of the town, was broken last 
night, by the Governors levee. Much fashion, beauty, 
and I suppose some wit, but no flashes of it burst across 
my mental or optical vision.’’!° 

The rising young politician from Bedford was a 
member of Governor Noble’s staff, a purely honorary 
position. Along with it went the complimentary title of 
Colonel which was to cling to him the remainder of 


8 Hugh McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century (New 
York, 1889), 71. 

9 W. R. Holloway, Indianapolis. A Historical and Statistical Sketch 
of the Railroad City ... (Indianapolis, 1870), 64, 65; Jacob P. Dunn, 
Greater Indianapolis ... (2 vols. Chicago, 1910), 1:99, 102-3. 

10 Thompson to Alexander H. Dunihue, December 18, 1834, Dunihue 
Manuscripts, Indiana University. 
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his life.11 He was made a member of the Education 
and Judiciary committees of the House.?” 

The most important problem confronting the new 
legislature was that of internal improvements. Work 
was in progress on the Wabash and Erie Canal, begun 
in 1832. The Michigan Road was being constructed, 
and the task of clearing and grading the National Road 
through the state was under way. Already a number 
of railroad companies had been chartered. For several 
years the question of a general system of internal im- 
provements had been discussed. Those portions of the 
state not yet reached by such improvements were clamor- 
ing for them. Shortly before leaving for Indianapolis, 
Thompson had been appointed agent (with Joseph 
Glover) to receive and disburse for internal improve- 
ments Lawrence County’s share of the Three Per Cent 
Fund.'* He had firsthand knowledge of the need and 
demand for a better transportation system. 

In his annual message at the opening of the session, 
Governor Noble came out in favor of a general pro- 
gram of internal improvements and a bill to that effect 
was introduced. As chairman of the select committee 
to which it was referred, Thompson reported the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation that it 
pass with a few minor changes.'4 Inability to agree on 
the works to be constructed prevented final action dur- 
ing the session. A law was passed, however, providing 
for surveys and estimates of several proposed routes 
for canals, railways, and turnpikes in various parts of 
the state. The information thus obtained would be 
made available for the next General Assembly.1® 


11 Thompson to Dunihue, December 13, 1834, ibid.; Record of Militia 
Commissions, 1822-45. 

12 Indiana House Journal, 1834-35, p. 22. 

13 Lawrence County Commissioners Record, 1823-35, p. 512. 

14 Indiana House Journal, 1834-35, pp. 14- is 344-49, 350-51, 375-76. 

15 Laws of Indiana, 1834-35 (general), pn. 25-30. 
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One of the controversial questions before the legis- 
lators was whether to build canals or railroads. After 
the session, the debate over the relative merits of the 
two means of transportation was continued in the news- 
papers. Some of the arguments advanced in favor of 
canals sound very amusing to modern ears. One canal 
advocate, writing in the Indianapolis Indiana Journal, 
asserted: ‘“‘No citizen of the valley of these rivers, where 
water can be had to feed a Canal, should suffer himself 
to be misled by the rail road project. Rail Roads are 
useful and may be constructed where there is no water 
to feed a canal. . . . Canals can be constructed without 
sending to Europe for iron, and without paying freight 
to ship and steamboat owners who reside in other 
states. .. . When a canal is finished every man can use 
his own boat on the Canal, to convey his produce to 
market. It is not so with the rail road.—No carriage 
but the rail road car can be used on the road; con- 
sequently, while the Canal is of general use to all men, 
the Rail Road is a monopoly to the wealthy, and does 
not suit us as well as a Canal along the valleys of our 
rivérsys° 

Before the close of the legislative session, Thompson 
received from Governor Noble a commission as notary 
public for the town of Bedford. He held the office 
until the following November.?? 

‘Members of the lower house of the General Assembly 
were elected annually under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of 1816. Thompson became a candidate for 
re-election in 1835. During the canvass he wrote to 
Governor Noble with almost prophetic insight. ‘The 
next,” he declared, “will be the most important session, 


16 Indianapolis Indiana Journal, June 14, 1834. 

17 Executive Proceedings of the State of Indiana, 1816-1836, edited 
by Dorothy Riker (Indiana Historical Collections, vol. 29, Indianapolis, 
1947), 505, 506. 
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which has assembled under our state government... . 
The system of Internal Improvements proposed at the 
last session, if properly matured, will redound to our 
glory & add to the now flattering prospects of our young 
& growing state. We have much to do. Our sisters of 
the Confederacy, while we advance before them in 
the accumulation of strength and nerve, are fast out- 
stripping us in substantial and valuable improvements. 
We have followed in their wake, sufficiently long. We 
have energy and industry & why should we not develope 
them? ... The people are satisfied that their industry 
demands a spur, and it now remains to see whether 
the next legislature is composed of men who have the 
courage and firmness to act for their country’s good, or 
be content with an evasion of the question or useless and 
boyish predictions of insolvency, ruin, bankruptcy... . 
For my own part, if I should again be returned, I shall 
most industriously devote every energy to the estab- 
lishment of such a system as my judgment may convince 
me is correct.’”18 ‘Thompson was successful in the elec- 
tion. 

Interest in the coming presidential election turned the 
attention of Whigs in Indiana to national politics at 
this time. In the summer of 1835, William Henry Har- 
rison whose name was being mentioned for the Whig 
nomination for president made a tour of Indiana, talk- 
ing mainly about his early career in the West, a safe 
topic. In November of the same year, a meeting was 
held on the Tippecanoe Battlefield. A huge barbecue 
was prepared and thousands of people were fed at long 
tables. Thompson was one of the original Harrison 
men in Indiana. Early in December, 1835, he presided 


18 Thompson to Governor Noble, June 9, 1835, Noah Noble Papers, 
Indiana State Library. 

19 Logan Esarey, A History of Indiana (2 vols. 3d ed., Fort Wayne, 
1924), 1:353-57. 
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over a Whig meeting in Bedford at which resolutions 
were adopted recommending Harrison for president. 
Later in the month he was a delegate to the state Whig 
convention which met in Indianapolis. Many veterans 
who had fought at Tippecanoe were present. Stirring 
addresses made before the convention were later pub- 
lished in various newspapers and are said to have swept 
the country like a prairie fire.?° 

When the members of the state legislature assembled 
in 1835, they found the State House ready for occu- 
pancy. The building possessed considerable charm al- 
though a little dome had been set atop a structure that 
was otherwise Grecian in style. 

The hall in which the House of Representatives met 
was heated by two large cast-iron stoves. One day a 
member moved that the doorkeeper be authorized to 
buy two thermometers so that an even temperature 
might be maintained. Another member, a farmer, ob- 
jected on the grounds that he did not know what these 
machines were, that such contrivances were usually ex- 
pensive, and that it would probably need a man to at- 
tend each. For his part, he thought a stove, or what 
he liked much better, a big wood fire, was good enough.?? 

The interest shown by Thompson in internal im- 
provements led to his appointment on the House Com- 
mittee on Canals and Internal Improvements in the 
notable session of 1835-36. An internal improvement 
bill similar to the one of the previous session was in- 
troduced. It passed the House on January 12, 1836, by 
a vote of fifty-six to eighteen. The bill provided for an 
elaborate system of internal improvements and author- 
ized a loan not to exceed $10,000,000. It was accepted 


20 Esarey, History of Indiana, 1:358-59; Indianapolis Indiana Jour- 
nal, December 11, 1835. 

21 Owen, “Recallings from a Public Life,” in Scribner’s Monthly, 
15 :258-59. 
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by the Senate and approved by the Governor.?2 It has 
been called the most important measure ever signed 
by an Indiana governor.2? As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the State Bank, Thompson made an optimistic 
report on its safe and prosperous condition. <A bill to 
amend certain features of the original measure was in- 
troduced and passed.*4 Thompson worked hard during 
this session. He wrote on January 13 that almost every 
important committee had demanded his services at 
some time and that he had worked day and night to 
accomplish all the tasks placed upon him.” 

Another question taken up at this session was the 
redistricting of the state for the election of members 
of the General Assembly. Under the new law that was 
enacted, Lawrence and Orange counties, which had previ- 
ously been joined as one senatorial district, were sep- 
arated and each given one senator.2® Thompson became 
the Whig candidate for the Senate from Lawrence 
County the following summer. 

The Whigs of Indiana, as we have already seen, were 
enthusiastic supporters of William Henry Harrison for 
president in 1836. They asserted that Van Buren, the 
Democratic candidate, had exhibited hostility in the 
United States Senate to everything calculated to bene- 
fit or promote the interest of the West. An effort was 
made to win the support of original Jackson men by 
attempting to prove that Harrison stood for many of 
the same principles which General Jackson represented. 


22 Laws of Indiana, 1835-36 (general), pp. 6-21. 

23 Logan Esarey, Internal Improvements in Early Indiana (Indiana 
Historical Society Publications, vol. 5, no. 2, Indianapolis, 1912), 101. 

24Indiana House Journal, 1835-36, pp. 152-59; Laws of Indiana, 
1835-36 (general), pp. 21-23. 

25 Dunihue Manuscripts, Indiana University. 

26 Laws of Indiana, 1835-36 (general), 3-4. The law was to extend 
for a period of five years. Although the term for state senators was 
three years under the Constitution of 1816, those elected in 1836 were 
apparently to serve only two years, 
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Harrison was victorious in Indiana but Van Buren 
was elected president in 1836. The Whigs had been 
unable to unite on any one candidate. Many southern 
Whigs supported Hugh White, while Massachusetts 
Whigs voted for Webster. Richard W. Thompson was 
elected to the state Senate. This was a tribute to his 
personal popularity as Van Buren carried Lawrence 
County over Harrison.?7 

The year 1836 was a most memorable one in the life 
of the young legislator in another respect. It was the 
year of his marriage. During his early days in Bedford 
he boarded at the Dunihue home. Alexander Dunihue 
had a cousin, Harriet Eliza Gardiner, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who came to visit her relatives. She was the 
daughter of Colonel James B. Gardiner, a native of 
Virginia and for many years editor of the Ohio State 
Journal. After graduating from a girls’ school at Cin- 
cinnati, Harriet assisted her father in his various news- 
paper and editorial projects. Something of her tempera- 
ment appears in a letter written to her. cousin in Bed- 
ford, March 27, 1832, from the country home of the 
family, known as the “Wigwam,” near Lebanon, Ohio. 
Referring to her love of poetry, she wrote: ‘“There is 
a charm, a spell, a something talismanic, in the jugling 
together of beautiful words . . . into beautiful .. . 
sounds, which never fails to win me from my self, and 
this dull dozy, prosy every day sort of a world.” Urging 
her cousin and aunt to visit them next summer, she adds, 
‘Although our residence is in the country we have all 
the advantages of Town, and the society of the neigh- 
bourhood is excellent. If she [Cousin Mary] is fond 


27 The local election was held in August while the presidential 
election came in November. In making a return of the August election, 
the Lawrence County clerk wrote: “Thompson is elected to the senate & 
Boon & Williams Representatives One Harrison & 2 Van Buren men 
just as it should be.” Election Returns, August, 1836, in Archives 
Division, Indiana State Library. 
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of reading we have a very good library which contains 
most of the standard works, and many of the late 
ones.”’ 

Touching on the subject of government and politics 
in a manner which showed her to be in advance of her 
time, she continued: ‘“‘I take a warm and anxious interest 
in my Country, and every thing relative to its advance- 
ment; and [ hold it to be the prerogative, if not the duty, 
of every American female, to acquire such knowledge 
of the government of her country, as is in her power.’’?8 

In another letter, written May 1, 1833, to her cousin 
Daniel Dunihue, she paid a high tribute to Mrs. Julia 
L. Dumont, teacher and author of Vevay, Indiana. “I 
have long regarded her,” wrote Miss Gardiner, ‘‘as the 
first of female writers in the West—I now go further— 
for purity of sentiment—beauty of language—graceful- 
ness of imagery, and elegance of diction, Mrs. Dumont 
stands unrivalled in the East or West. As a chaste, 
beautiful and brilliant writer, she would shine a bright 
peculiar star in any constellation, in any hemisphere. . . . 
She delights rather to portray the virtues than the 
vices of the human heart. Charity seems to be her motto. 
I am told Mrs. Dumont is as lovely and exemplary in 
domestic life as she is bright and luminous in her liter- 
ary career. This adds lustre to her character; and makes 
greener the laurels which encircle her brow. I can never 
contemplate such a character with less than veneration. 
Perhaps it is because there are so few who retain until 
they reach the meridian of life the romance and ardour 
of youthfull feeling in its freshness—so few who are 
capable of blending with the toils and cares of life the 
sweet and fragrant flowers of literature. To be useful 
in her own quiet way, to be happy in her own quiet 
way, is the peculiar privilege of woman and this and 


28 “Dunihue Correspondence of 1832,” in Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, 35:409-11. 
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this alone should be the acme of her ambition. Few 
there are of either sex who cannot be both useful and 
happy in greater or less degree if they will.’’?° 

Miss Gardiner was two years younger than Thomp- 
son, and was said to have been fair of complexion and 
beautiful. Young Thompson seems to have fallen in 
love with her on the occasion of her visit to her cousins. 
A daughter relates this story. The time came all too 
soon for Harriet to return home. Her father and sister 
came for her in a carriage, and they began the long 
trip back to Ohio. Before they had gone very far, 
Thompson leaped on his horse, and soon overtaking the 
carriage with its pretty occupant, made a hasty proposal, 
and received a favorable reply. 

The marriage took place in Columbus, Ohio, on 
May 5, 1836. Thompson’s purchase of property in 
Bedford a few weeks before this date was no doubt in 
anticipation of the wedding.®° This was the beginning 
of a happy union which was to continue for more than 
half a century. We find him writing to his wife in 1840, 
after Harriet had complained of his political engage- 
ments taking him so often from home: “I had rather 
contribute to the contentment of my family in the hum- 
blest obscurity than to sacrifice that contentment for the 
highest title in the land.”’ And again, “I would not ex- 
change the consolation incident to domestic comfort, for 
all the paraphernalia of office & promotion.—for with- 
out the former the latter would be galling & offensive.” 
I desire “nothing that will not minister to your happi- 
ness & that of my dear child—For you and her I live— 
where else should I fly from the cares, anxieties and cold 
formalities of the world.’’#4 


29 Dunihue Manuscripts, Indiana University. 

30 Lawrence County Deed Records, Index. The lot number was 48; 
it was purchased for $145. 

31 Richard W. Thompson to Harriet Thompson, August 5, 1840, 
Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 
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To Mr. and Mrs. Thompson eight children were 
born: Mary Gardiner, dignified and thoughtful; Fred- 
erick Schiller, studious and versatile; Richard W., Jr., 
the lively; Charles Dewey, the amiable and witty; Harry 
Gardiner, the dependable; Virginia, boon companion of 
her father and brothers; and two who died in child- 
hood, James William and Katherine Broadus.?2 

In the state Senate, Thompson served as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and was a member of the 
Committee on Canals and Internal Improvements. The 
esteem in which he was held by his fellow senators is 
indicated by his election as president pro tem. of the 
Senate following the resignation of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor David Wallace near the close of the 1836-37 ses- 
sion.°3 | 

The panic of 1837 was beginning to be felt in Indi- 
ana when the Assembly met in December of that year, 
though it was not until 1839 that its full force was ex- 
perienced. The State Bank of Indiana, following the 
example of eastern banks, had suspended specie pay- 
ments despite the fact that the act of 1834 creating it 
forbade any suspension of specie payments on the pen- 
alty of forfeiture of its charter. The State Bank had 
ample specie reserves, but in order to protect itself and 


32 (1) Mary Gardiner Thompson was born April 9, 1837, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio; died at Terre Haute, December 20, 1910; (2) James William 
(or William M.) Thompson was born January 12, 1839, died in 1840, 
and was buried at Bedford; (3) Frederick Schiller Thompson was born 
February 19, 1841, at Bedford; married Rachel Durham; died on farm 
near Hickman, California, October 14, 1914; (4) Richard W. Thomp- 
son, Jr., was born November 17, 1842; married Mrs. Mary A. (Gorham) 
Barry; died December 3, 1918, at Marshall, Texas; (5) Katherine 
Broadus Thompson was born February 6, 1845, at Terre Haute; died in 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1850; (6) Charles Dewey Thompson was 
born November 8, 1847; died November 15, 1883, at Terre Haute; (7) 
Harry Gardiner Thompson was born May 15, 1852, at Terre Haute; 
died May 2, 1916, at Terre Haute; (8) Virginia Thompson was born 
February 16, 1854, at Terre Haute; married David W. Henry, June 30, 
1885; died at Terre Haute, October 9, 1935. 

33 Indiana Senate Journal, 1836-37, pp. 25, 550-51. 
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its depositors the branches were ordered to stop pay- 
ing specie. This did not mean insolvency. Its condition 
was sound as far as ultimate redemption and deposit 
payment were concerned. 

The Judiciary Committee of the state Senate was 
instructed to inquire whether in their opinion the State 
Bank had forfeited its charter.*4 The Committee mem- 
bers were unable to reach an agreement, with the result 
that two reports were presented to the Senate. The 
minority report, presented by Thompson, ably defended 
the action of the bank directors. “The essential object 
of the charter,” declared the report, “‘was not the pay- 
ment of the liabilities of the Bank in specie, but to 
furnish a sound circulating medium, to the preservation 
of which the payment of specie is ordinarily necessary, 
but such payment is only secondary to the main object, 
and might legitimately be neglected when it was requisite 
to preserve such main object.” Later on in the report 
the question was raised, “If the Bank has done its duty 
to the public and itself, shall calumny rest upon its 
officers, and its just rights be forfeited? Such treatment 
by an individual would be branded with infamy and dis- 
honor, and shall a sovereign State be less mindful of 
what is just and generous ?’’3> 

The report recommended passage of a joint resolu- 
tion stating that the recent suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the branches of the State Bank of Indiana was 
justifiable and necessary. The directors were to require 
every branch to resume specie payments within thirty 
days after a general resumption thereof in the Atlantic 
cities. he majority report was tabled, but Thomp- 
son was able to secure approval of the minority report 
and of the joint resolution,®* thus playing a part in 


34 Indiana Senate Journal, 1837-38, pp. 180, 268-69, 272. 
35 Ibid., 1837-38, pp. 540, 547. 
86 Ibid., 548-49, 551; Laws of Indiana, 1837-38 (local), pp. 442-43. 
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saving a worthy institution. The Indiana State Bank 
alone of all the banks west of the Alleghenies did not 
fanh?? 

In his annual message of December, 1835, Gover- 
nor Noble suggested that it would be a propitious time 
for carrying into effect the constitutional provision in 
regard to establishing a state university.*® The sug- 
gestion was repeated and action urged upon the As- 
sembly again in 1836 and 1837. A state seminary had 
been established in 1820 and had opened its doors in 
Bloomington four years later in a small two-story brick 
building modeled after Nassau Hall at Princeton. There 
was an enrollment of ten boys. Baynard R. Hall was 
the sole instructor. His salary was fixed at $250 and 
he received an additional $150 for preaching in the 
Presbyterian Church. The latter was paid in articles 
of trade. The name of the school had been changed to 
Indiana State College in 1828. The career of the state 
college had been a stormy one, filled with faculty and 
sectarian struggles.°® The Governor may have thought 
that a change of status might usher in a period of peace 
and prosperity. 

Action was taken on the Governor’s suggestion dur- 
ing the 1837-38 session of the General Assembly, while 
Thompson was a member of the Senate. An act was 
approved February 15, 1838, creating and establishing 
“a university adjacent to the town of Bloomington, in 
the county of Monroe, for the education of youth in 
the American, learned and foreign languages, the use- 
ful arts, sciences (including law and medicine), and 
literature, to be known by the name and style of the 
‘Indiana University.’”” The act named the original 


37 Esarey, History of Indiana, 1:458. 

38 Indiana Senate Journal, 1835-36, p. 14; 1836-37, p. 18; 1837-38, 
pats; 

39 David D. Banta, “History of Indiana University,’ in Indiana 
University Alumni Quarterly, 2 (1915) :16-17, 99 105. 
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members of the board of trustees and authorized them 
to fill vacancies which might occur in their own body.*° 
Thompson was designated as one of the twenty-one trus- 
tees and served until 1841. The list included such well- 
known persons as William Hendricks, Isaac Blackford, 
Jesse L. Holman, Paris C. Dunning, Robert Dale Owen, 
John Law, Samuel K. Hoshour, and George W. Ewing. 

The close of the session of the General Assembly 
in 1838 marked the end of Thompson’s service as a 
state legislator. After three months in Indianapolis, 
he was glad to be home again with his wife and little 
daughter Molly, now ten months old and learning to 
walk and talk. He plunged at once into preparations 
for the spring term of court. Thompson was a popular 
attorney and his services were much in demand. So far 
as his own affairs were concerned, he was able to keep 
out of the legal difficulties that involved even the best 
of men in frontier communities. On one occasion, how- 
ever, he was provoked to the point of committing 
assault and battery on Craven P. Hester, another at- 
torney. He acknowledged his guilt and paid a fine of 
$5; we are left to conjecture what happened next, but 
apparently the two immediately engaged in another 
fight, for that same day they were both arraigned for 
contempt of court. This time Thompson was fined $10 
while Hester escaped with $5.*1 

But all in all, life in Bedford was quiet. The debat- 
ing society still met and there was an occasional lecture 
on astronomy, geology, and phrenology by visiting lec- 
turers. In addition, a singing school had been organ- 
ized. ‘The Methodists and Presbyterians both had con- 
gregations in the town and were trying to raise money 
to build churches. When the Presbyterian minister’s 


40 Laws of Indiana, 1837-38 (local), pp. 294-98. 
41 Lawrence County Circuit Court, Order Book C° (1834-39), Sep- 
tember Term, 1838. 
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wife suggested organizing a sewing society to help with 
the building fund for her husband’s church, Harriet 
Thompson suggested that since the town was too small 
to support two such societies that it would be best to 
have one that would contribute toward both churches.*2 
Weekly newspapers from Columbus and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and from Indianapolis kept the Thompsons in 
touch with the outside world. Evenings were often spent 
in reading. Miss Maria Edgeworth’s novels were favor- 
ites of Harriet, while Richard relaxed from his law 
volumes with biographies and travel accounts. Shake- 
speare was a favorite of the Thompsons and their 
guests. Harriet kept in close touch with her family in 
Ohio and visits back and forth among members of the 
family were frequent. Her sister Caroline married 
Daniel Dunihue in 1839 and came to Bedford to make 
her home. Richard’s father had died in 1837 but rela- 
tions between him and his stepmother remained close. 
Letters from her brought news of all his friends and 
relatives in and around Culpeper, Virginia. 
Thompson was not a candidate for re-election to the 
General Assembly but continued to participate actively 
in the political life of the county and surrounding region. 
His name was mentioned as a candidate for Congress 
in 1837 and again in 1839. The Bloomington Post 
advocated the nomination of Charles Dewey and 
Thompson for governor and lieutenant governor re- 
spectively in 1840.48 But Thompson was still very 
young (twenty-eight in 1837) and not strong enough 
yet politically to win such important posts from older 
and more experienced men. His services in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1840 were needed to make him 
better known to the people and to the political leaders. 


42 Diary of Harriet Thompson, in Thompson Papers, Indiana State 
Library. It covers only a brief period from January to March, 1838. 
43 Issue of November 8, 1839. 
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THE LOG CABIN AND HARD CIDER CAMPAIGN 


Tue CAMPAIGN TO ELECT William Henry Harrison 
president of the United States in 1840 was launched in 
Indiana as early as 1838. In this movement Richard 
W. Thompson played a prominent part. In January 
of that year, the Whig state convention met at Indian- 
apolis. ‘[hompson attended as a delegate from Law- 
rence County. He was named chairman of a committee 
consisting of two members from each judicial district 
to draft an address to the people of Indiana. The 
address, delivered by Thompson, portrayed the terrible 
conditions of the time. Devastation and ruin were star- 
ing the country in the face. The causes were laid to 
the sins of the Democratic party: the war on the bank, 
the removal of deposits, the reckless state banking, 
and the usurpations of the executive department. The 
people were admonished to rise and come to the rescue 
of constitutional freedom. Concerning Whig candidates 
for the presidency, the address had the following to say: 

“Towards William Henry Harrison she [Indiana] 
looks with the devotion of a mother. He fought her 
battles, and guided her councils. He directed her helm 
of state when she was yet an infant, and established 
those institutions which now honor her in maturity. For 
Henry Clay she has the fondest devotion. As a patriot 
and philanthropist he is unsurpassed; as a statesman, 
without an equal. He has stood upon the battlements 


(36) 
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of the Constitution, and warded off the blows of tyranny 
with a giant’s strength.” 

In the opinion of the convention, Harrison was 
the choice of the people of Indiana for the Whig nomi- 
nation. Should Henry Clay be the choice of the national 
convention, the support of the Whigs of Indiana was 
pledged to him.t This convention met in December, 
1839, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and nominated Har- 
rison for the presidency, and John Tyler for the vice- 
presidency. Thompson had been selected as a delegate, 
but did not attend. 

Of the fifteen national political campaigns, covering 
a period of more than half a century in which Richard 
W. Thompson was to participate, none was ever to be 
more stirring and picturesque than the log cabin and hard 
cider campaign of 1840. With William Henry Harrison 
as their candidate, and their opponents laboring under 
the handicap of the hard times and the unpopularity of 
Martin Van Buren in the West, the Whigs entered the 
contest with great hopes of success. 

Although the weather was extremely cold, people 
from all parts of the state poured into Indianapolis 
three or four days before the opening of the state Whig 
convention on January 16, 1840. A typical delegation 
was that from Dearborn and Ripley counties which came 
in a large wagon made to resemble a canoe drawn 
by “‘six gallant grays.” The word “Tippecanoe” was 
painted all over the canoe. 

On the evening before the convention assembled, a 
large mass meeting was held in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. Richard W. Thompson, who came 
as a delegate from Lawrence County, shared the honor 
of addressing the meeting with Henry S. Lane of Mont- 
gomery County. A grand procession on the following 


1 Proceedings of the Indiana Whig Convention, 1838, pp. 11, 12. 
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morning preceded the meeting of the convention. Every 
delegation carried banners with appropriate inscriptions. 
The sun came out brightly after several days of cloudy 
weather. ‘The sun of Austerlitz,” as it was called 
by the Whigs, seemed a sure harbinger of a certain and 
glorious victory. 

Thompson was again appointed chairman of the 
committee to draft an address to the people of the state. 
The address began in characteristic fashion by painting 
a terrible picture of merchants pondering over their 
debts, of mechanics and manufacturers facing the neces- 
sity of discharging their workmen, of farmers turning 
from their fields in despair. Wan Buren was held up as 
‘‘a stranger to the battle-fields of his country—a stranger 
to the feelings as well as to the interests of the western 
people—a man, only known in party contests for power 
and the spoils.”’ Harrison was referred to as “‘the father 
of our State, and of the great Northwest,” clear of head, 
sound of heart, and clean of hand. ‘‘Under him, with 
the constitution for his shield, the star spangled banner 
for his standard, and our country for his motto, from 
the lakes to the gulf, from the ocean to the desert, we 
will rally.” The election of the Whig ticket would 
alone “ ‘turn the winter of our discontent into glorious 
summer.’ ” 

In the great excitement of the convention, Thompson 
was reported to have pronounced ‘“‘the whole Democratic 
party felons, criminals, thieves, and scoundrels.’’ Back 
in the quiet of Bedford, he refuted this statement, claim- 
ing that he had credited the great body of Van Buren 
supporters with being honest but that they had been 
deceived and deliberately misled by corrupt leaders. 

The nomination of Judge Samuel Bigger for gov- 
ernor was a disappointment to the youthful politician. 
He had backed Jonathan McCarty for first place on the 
state ticket. Many of the delegates had wanted David 
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Wallace nominated for a second term. Caleb B. Smith, 
who was largely responsible for Bigger’s nomination, 
wrote Thompson a few weeks later that he hoped his 
action in the convention would not affect the friendship 
which had existed between them since their first acquaint- 
ance. Though Thompson’s influence and efforts in the 
convention had not borne results, he had learned much 
in the way of practical politics that would be of help in 
the future. In one respect he was successful. He was 
named as one of the presidential electors.2, There was 
work to be done in the months that lay ahead. Thomp- 
son plunged into the campaign with all the enthusiasm 
and energy that he possessed. 

The Whig campaign in Indiana was one of monster 
meetings, of colorful processions, and song. An eye- 
witness wrote: ‘“The campaign was set to music, and the 
song seriously threatened to drown the stump speech. 
Whiggery was translated into a tune and poured itself 
forth in doggerel rhymes which seemed to be born of the 
hour, and exactly suited to the crisis.”? One which was 
to be sung to the tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne” opened with 
the following lines: 


“Should good old cider be despised, 
And ne’er regarded more? 
Should plain log cabins be despised 

Our fathers built of yore?” 


Each stanza of another, to be sung to the tune of ‘‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket,’ ended with the refrain: 


“The iron-armed soldier, the true hearted soldier, 
The gallant old soldier of Tippecanoe.” 


2 Indianapolis Indiana Journal, January 25, 1840; Indianapolis Indi- 
ana Democrat, January 21 and February 7, 1840; Caleb B. Smith to 
Thompson, February 13, 1840, Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort 
Wayne. 

3 George W. Julian, Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 
1884), 17. 
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Never was there a campaign with a greater array of 
oratorical talent. ‘The stump speech was carried to the 
acme of its development. ‘Thompson was one of a long 
list of prominent Whig orators which included such men 
as John D. Defrees, Charles Dewey, George G. Dunn, 
Joseph C. Eggleston, Joseph G. Marshall, Henry S. 
Lane, John Pitcher, James Rariden, Caleb B. Smith, 
Oliver H. Smith, and Albert S. White. It has been aptly 
said, ‘“These men made the hills and valleys of Indiana 
resound with praises of “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too!’ ’’ 

The ringing voice of Thompson was heard not only 
in Indiana but in adjoining states. He was then thirty- 
one years of age and full of enthusiasm for the Whig 
cause. Oliver H. Smith, who was closely associated 
with Thompson in those days, says of him: ‘He pos- 
sessed a mind of great vigor and clearness. As a public 
speaker, he had few, if any superiors in the West. He 
was strong, clear, emphatic, sometimes vehement on the 
public stand, with a clear, loud voice, always enchaining 
his audience with his impassioned eloquence.’”® 

Among those who heard Thompson speak in 1840 
was Rutherford B. Hayes, the future president of the 
United States, who remembered as late as 1877 the 
clear and bell-like tones of his voice.® 

The moving type of oratory in which Thompson 
excelled was characteristic of the period. It was florid, 
ornate, and emotional. Webster and Clay were the 
models. Audiences seemed never to tire of listening to 
its flow. People sat for hours under its spell as they do 
at the motion pictures today. Modern audiences prefer 
a different style of oratory, more informal and conver- 
sational. ‘They desire to be informed, rather than to 


4 William Wesley Woollen, Biographical and Historical Sketches of 
Early Indiana (Indianapolis, 1883), 275. 

5 Smith, Early Indiana Trials and Sketches, 456. 

6 Charles R. Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes... 
(2 vols. Boston, 1914), 2:23n. 
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have their emotions stirred. During the campaign, 
Thompson held a debate with the prominent Democrat, 
Robert Dale Owen, of New Harmony. It took place in 
Washington, Indiana, and lasted for two days, each 
speaking alternately for an hour.” 

While the appeal made by the Whig orators in 1840 
was more of an emotional than an intellectual one or 
one of sober argument, they did discuss such current 
topics as the hard times, the honesty of Harrison, the 
hostility of Van Buren to western interests, especially in 
the matter of internal improvements, the management of 
the public lands, and the recharter of the United States 
Bank. ‘The improvement of the Michigan City harbor 
had been abandoned while still but half finished. Appro- 
priations to complete the National Road through In- 
diana had ceased after 1838. This was considered a 
breach of faith for which Van Buren was blamed. 

During the campaign Thompson came down the Ohio 
River from Cincinnati aboard a steamboat which stopped 
long enough at North Bend, Harrison’s residence, to 
enable the passengers to go on shore and pay their 
respects to him. ‘Thompson was much impressed with 
the kindliness of manner of General Harrison, which he 
regarded as evidence of a generous heart. ‘Harrison 
was possessed,’ says Thompson, ‘‘of those manly and 
noble qualities which indicate that the heart is in the 
right place. ... During a few moments of private 
conversation before we separated he expressed a desire 
to know how the contest was progressing in Indiana, and 
when I assured him that, in my opinion, he would carry 
the State, he exhibited the greatest satisfaction and de- 
light, declaring that the former relation between him 
and the people of Indiana had been such that he had 
rather be defeated for the Presidency with their votes 
in his favor, than elected with them against him. That 


7 Thompson, Recollections of Sixteen Presidents, 1:206. 
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he thus felt in all sincerity I had no doubt, and when I 
afterwards repeated his words to large audiences of 
Indiana people, the flushed and animated faces of some 
of his old companions gave satisfactory evidence of the 
hold he had upon their affections.’’® 

The Whigs won a great victory in the state. Harri- 
son’s majority over Van Buren in Indiana amounted to 
nearly 14,000. In the state election (held in August), 
Bigger received a majority of more than 8,000 votes 
over Tilghman A. Howard, of Rockville, the able Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. 

The story is told that Richard W. Thompson almost 
missed the opportunity of casting his vote as elector for 
Harrison. He returned to his home in Bedford late in 
the afternoon of a severe winter day from a trip on the 
circuit to the Ohio River, only to learn that the electors 
would meet on the following day in Indianapolis. This 
was a day earlier than he had supposed. His wife had 
everything ready and he left immediately on his seventy- 
mile ride to the capital. The cold was intense and as he 
rode along he could hear the trees cracking and snap- 
ping. About daylight he reached the home of the Wish- 
ard family between Martinsville and Indianapolis. He 
stopped long enough to eat breakfast and to rest his 
horse. It was then discovered that his horse was winded 
and unable to carry its owner to Indianapolis in time to 
cast his vote. One of the daughters in the family insisted 
that he leave the horse, take her pony, and exchange them 
again upon his return. This he did. Arriving in Indian- 
apolis, Thompson went directly to the State House, tied 
the pony to the hitching rack outside, walked in just as 
the votes were being taken, and without removing leg- 
gings, cap, or gloves, cast his vote for William Henry 


8 Thompson, Recollections of Sixteen Presidents, 1:200-1. 
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Harrison for president and John Tyler for vice-presi- 
dent.® 

One month after his inauguration, President Har- 
rison succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. Colonel 
Thompson was not present at either the inaugural or the 
funeral of the man he had helped to make president of 
the United States. 


9 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry. Another version of 
the story is told in a newspaper clipping in George Cottman’s Scrap- 
books, 7:69, in Indiana State Library. 
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Bary IN Marcu, 1841, the Whigs in the several 
counties of the Second Congressional District selected 
delegates to attend the district convention at Bloomfield 
on March 15 for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
for Congress. The Knox County delegation was in- 
structed to vote for Richard W. Thompson and prob- 
ably other delegations had similar instructions, for when 
the convention assembled Thompson received the nom- 
ination by unanimous choice. The Second District was 
then composed of the counties of Clay, Daviess, Greene, 
Knox, Lawrence, Martin, Owen, Putnam, Sullivan, and 
Vigo.t The Democratic candidate was John W. Davis, 
of Carlisle, who had just completed his second term in 
the House. 

The election would ordinarily have been held in 
August, but due to the calling of a special session of 
Congress to meet on May 31, the Indiana election was 
pushed forward to May 3.2, Only a few weeks remained 
for campaigning and speeches. No doubt the momentum 
built up by the Whigs during the presidential campaign 
helped them to carry six of the seven Congressional dis- 
tricts in the state. Thompson received 6,294 votes over 


1 Vincennes Saturday Gazette, March 13, 27, 1841. 

2 Executive Proceedings of the State of Indiana, 1837-45, in Archives 
Division, Indiana State Library. Congressional elections were held in 
August of the odd-numbered years beginning with 1831, thus leaving the 
state without any representatives from March 3, until the time of the 
election in those years. Laws of Indiana, 1828-29, p. 28. 
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his opponent’s 5,668, but in his own county of Lawrence 
he lost by 14 votes. The other Whigs elected were 
James H. Cravens, Henry S. Lane, George H. Profit, 
David Wallace, and Joseph L. White. The one Demo- 
cratic member was Andrew Kennedy.? It was an ex- 
ceptionally able group of men. 

Four weeks from the day of the election, Thompson 
was sworn in as a member of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress. We have no record of how he traveled to Wash- 
ington. He could have gone by horseback to Indian- 
apolis or to some other point along the National Road, 
and thence by stage coach for the remainder of the 
journey. In reminiscing of his early life, Thompson 
once said that he had made the trip to Washington over 
the National Road some twenty different times. 

Though far from being an excellent turnpike, the 
National Road had already become the most important 
east and west thoroughfare in the country. A traveler 
over the road in 1840 wrote: “‘We were never out of 
sight, and almost in intimate company, with people from 
all parts of the country. ‘There were Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, Governor and Judges, prominent business 
men and lawyers, traveling in gayly painted coaches 
drawn by fine horses with handsome trappings as for a 
county fair; and they traveled rapidly over the smooth 
highway with the drivers cracking whips and blowing 
horns as they approached the stage stations. There were 
also big Conestoga freight wagons with six horses driven 
with a single rein on the leaders, the driver astride the 
wheel horse. ‘There were mail coaches and dispatch 
riders of the Pony Express.’’4 

Another possibility is that he went by steamboat up 
the Ohio to Wheeling where he could continue eastward 


3 Indianapolis Indiana Journal, May 15, 1841. 
4 Uncle Joe Cannon. The Story of a Pioneer American, as told to 
L. White Busbey (New York, 1927), 13-14. 
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over the “Old Pike.” The last part of the journey could 
be made by way of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
which had reached a point about fifty miles east of Cum- 
berland, Maryland. Finally, it was possible to reach the 
nation’s capital over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
which had been completed to Frederick, Maryland, by 
1841. In whatever manner he may have traveled to 
Washington in the spring of 1841, it must have seemed 
to Richard W. Thompson almost like going home again. 
It was just ten years since he had started out alone from 
his Virginia home to make a career for himself in the 
West. In that brief period he had found and established 
himself in a profession, married, and become a leader in 
his chosen political party. 

How different was the Washington of the forties 
from the beautiful city of the present day! Its population 
at the beginning of the decade was but 23,364. One who 
knew the national capital in that period writes: ‘Neigh- 
bors on summer evenings would run about to visit each 
other without bonnets. People sat on doorsteps, and I 
have often seen a set of intimates walk up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol grounds attended by Senators and 
secretaries with their heads bare at seven o’clock of a fine 
summer evening.”® After three o’clock in the afternoon 
the Avenue was, in fact, a gay promenade. Acquaint- 
ances met here and after a stroll would often go to some 
hospitable residence for a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Trollope, who had passed through Washington 
a few years before on her travels, was delighted with the 
whole aspect of the town. She found it “light, cheerful, 
and airy.” “It reminded me,” she wrote, “of our fash- 
ionable watering-places.” ‘‘The total absence of all 
sights, sounds, or smells of commerce, adds greatly to 
the charm. Instead of drays you see handsome car- 


5 Rufus R. Wilson, Washington, the Capital City . -. (2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1901), 2:66. 
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riages; and instead of the busy bustling hustle of men, 
shuffling on to a sale of ‘dry goods’ or ‘prime broad 
stuffs,’ you see very well-dressed persons lounging 
leisurely up and down Pennsylvania Avenue.’’ 

There were other less pleasing aspects of the nation’s 
capital in those days. The water supply came from 
wells. Only the public buildings were supplied with 
running water and sewer connections. The sewage flowed 
into stagnant marshes. Most of the streets were un- 
paved. Pennsylvania Avenue was covered with big cob- 
blestones near the end of the forties to replace the 
worn-out macadam. That part of the Avenue between 
the Capitol and the White House was dimly lighted by 
smoky oil lamps, though near the end of the decade gas 
lights were installed. Omnibuses were the chief means 
of transportation. Thompson reported that hundreds 
of these rolled along the streets all day and to a late 
hour of the night, producing a din exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to a newcomer. ‘The little open spaces at street 
intersections were desolate places, often filled with rub- 
bish heaps.? 

It was not until 1842 that a regular police force was 
established. At first it was employed exclusively for 
night service, its main duty being to guard the public 
buildings and grounds. Volunteer fire companies, com- 
posed largely of boys, provided the only protection 
against fire. There was great rivalry between these com- 
panies. Street fights often occurred on the way to a fire, 
while the property was being consumed by the flames. 


8 Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (2 vols. 
New York, 1901), 2:4, 6. 

7 Wilson, of. cit., 2:66; Wilhelmus B. Bryan, History of the National 
Capital . . . (2 vols. New York, 1914), 2:294-317; Washington Cor- 
respondence in Western Christian Advocate, February 7, 1849. At the 
request of the editor of the Western Christian Advocate, Thompson con- 
tributed a few articles on the moral and religious life of Washington 
to this Methodist periodical in January and February, 1849. They are 
signed “Pauvyre Homme.” 
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Charles Dickens, who visited Washington in 1842, 
referred to it as the city of ‘‘Magnificent Intentions,” of 
‘‘spacious avenues, that begin in nothing and lead no- 
where, streets a mile long that only want houses, roads 
and inhabitants; public buildings that need but a public 
to be complete; and ornaments of great thoroughfares 
which only lack great thoroughfares to ornament—are 
its leading features.’’§ 

Scattered here and there among poorer dwellings 
were some really fine ones. One of the most delightful 
homes was that of Senator Thomas H. Benton on C 
Street. The beloved Dolly Madison lived near the 
White House, at the northeast corner of Lafayette 
Square and H Street. On January 1 and July 4 and 
every other gala day, her house was thrown open and 
the throng of visitors equalled that which assembled at 
the White House. 

A small number of the members of Congress occu- 
pied houses of their own. The rest lived in private 
boarding houses or in hotels where they formed groups 
known as ‘“‘Messes.” ‘There were between forty and 
fifty of these Messes in the forties. Thompson wrote a 
few years later that only one or two public gambling 
halls were to be found, but that more or less gambling 
was carried on in a private way between friends. Lot- 
tery offices displayed their gaudy and attractive insignia 
along Pennsylvania Avenue. Many attractive, well-fur- 
nished, and well-managed drinking shops catered to those 
who indulged in liquor.® 

The extensive practice of drinking and gambling in 
the Capital was attributed in part to the lack of the 
restraining influence of women. The difficulties of trans- 


8 Charles Dickens, American Notes and A Child’s History of England 
(2 vols. in 1. Thomas Nelson & Sons, London, n.d.), 126. 

9 Washington Correspondence in Western Christian Advocate, Febru- 
ary 14, 1849. 
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portation in those days rendered it impractical for fam- 
ilies of members of Congress to accompany them to 
Washington. There were not many who could afford it. 

Richard W. Thompson had his family with him in 
Washington during part of his Congressional career. 
Among the various boarding houses at which he stopped 
were Mr. Bronough’s on 10th Street; Mr. Addison’s at 
D and 3d streets; Mrs. Hewitt’s opposite the old Center 
Market; Mrs. McDaniel’s on 414 Street, between Penn- 
sylvania and C streets; and Mrs. Mills’s on C Street, 
between 3d and 4% streets.1° 

Among the most brilliant social events of the time 
were the weekly entertainments given by Baron Alexan- 
der de Bodisco, the Russian minister plenipotentiary, at 
his legation home in Georgetown. At these functions 
an excellent dinner was always served, followed by danc- 
ing and whist, the money being furnished by the Russian 
government at the special direction of Emperor Nicholas. 
After the Baron had lost $1,000 in a game of whist on 
one of these occasions, he was forced to declare them 
at an end. “The fund for their expend, ladies and 
gentlemen, is exhaust and they must discontinue,’ he 
sadly announced.!! 

Thompson cared little for this variety of social life. 
After an evening spent at “a grand entertainment’ at 
the home of Baron Bodisco, he recorded in his diary: 
‘Reached home about one o’clock pretty well worn down. 
Read the 7th Chapter of John and went to bed about 
Y% past 1 o'clock, pretty well surfeited with fashionable 
levees, concluding for my own part that I should prefer 
a corn shucking to one of them.’’!” 


10 Congressional Directories, 27th and 30th Congresses. 

11 Benjamin P. Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the 
National Metropolis ... (2 vols. Philadelphia, c. 1886), 1:299-300, 305, 
306. ' 

12 Diary of Richard W. Thompson, January 4, 1842. MS. in posses- 
sion of Mrs. George Kean. 
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Thompson was in fact a very serious-minded young 
man. He derived his greatest enjoyment from the eve- 
nings spent at home with his wife and small children. 
He was always an indefatigable reader, but not always 
a happy one, as his diary shows: ‘‘There is a great deal 
of trash in the periodicals of the present day. To such 
an extent has public taste been vitiated, it is suited with 
almost anything, and light and trifling literature has 
become the order of the day. The good comprehensive 
style of Johnson, Goldsmith, Steele, Addison, etc. is 
now forgotten, chiefly, I suppose because it is old-fash- 
ioned,’’+8 

Not long after recording this judgment Thompson 
attended a book auction at which he purchased the fol- 
lowing for $31.10: The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, 
5 volumes; Parliamentary Proceedings and Debates, 
22 volumes; History of England, 25 volumes; and Politi- 
cal Survey of Great Britain, 2 volumes. He never cared 
for fiction and probably never read more than three 
novels in his life. One was Scott’s Heart of Midlothian, 
which was recommended to him by his wife. 

During his sojourn in Washington, Thompson was 
a regular attendant at church services, usually at the 
Methodist Church of which he was a member. In his 
diary he was always careful to record the minister’s text. 
Oftentimes brief comments on the sermon appear. Very 
rarely did he fail to read a chapter from the Bible before 
retiring.!4 

The social life of the White House was particularly 
pleasant during the time of the Tylers. The manners 
of the President were the courtly manners of the old 
school of Virginia gentlemen with which Thompson was 
quite familiar. He was attended by his old family slaves 
and entertained with a lavish hospitality.15 The first 


13 Diary, January 5, 1842. 
14 [bid, 15 Poore, Reminiscences of Sixty Years, 1:303-4. 
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Mrs. Tyler, Letitia Christian Tyler, was a woman of 
rare ease and grace and delicate refinement of taste. In 
poor health for a number of years, she died before the 
expiration of her husband’s term of office and was 
lamented by everyone who knew her. 

One of the most brilliant of White House levees 
of the 1841-42 season was the one held in March, 1842. 
The foreign ministers in full court dress added color to 
the occasion. Washington Irving, recently appointed 
minister to Spain, and Charles Dickens were among the 
distinguished guests present. It was in the time of the 
Tylers, too, that the practice of holding musical con- 
certs in mild weather on the grounds of the south front 
of the Executive Mansion was inaugurated.'® 

The Capitol, which had been rebuilt after the War 
of 1812, consisted of the central portion only of the 
present imposing structure. It was surmounted by a 
wooden dome. The House of Representatives occu- 
pied the South Chamber, a beautiful and spacious cham- 
ber, semicircular in shape and surrounded by handsome 
pillars of Potomac marble. ‘The floor was richly car- 
peted. This seemed to make little difference to the 
members. Charles Dickens remarked particularly upon 
the tobacco chewing which he saw going on there.17 

Colonel Thompson had a brother-in-law, Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, a planter of Loudoun County, Virginia, who kept 
him supplied with chewing tobacco. It was Thompson’s 
custom to keep an ample supply in his desk in the House 
chamber. After a time the tobacco began to disappear. 
He discovered that no other than Senator Willie P. 
Mangum of North Carolina was the guilty party. 
Thompson went to see Mangum about it and found him 
in conversation with Clay and Webster in the Senate 


16 Laura C. Holloway, The Ladies of the White House... (2 vols. 
New York, 1886), 2:21-74. 
17 Dickens, of. cit., 132. 
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Chamber. Mangum admitted the “theft” but claimed 
that he was doing it for Thompson’s own good, that he 
was too young a man with too brilliant a future to dull 
his mind with such excessive chewing. The advice was 
seconded by both Clay and Webster. Thompson was 
so impressed that he gave up the practice and never 
resumed.1§ 

Drinking was even more common than tobacco chew- 
ing in the Washington of the forties. No banquet or other 
social function was held without wine being served. 
Intoxication was common even among the members on 
the floor of both houses. Yet Thompson never departed 
from the habit formed early in life of abstaining from 
liquor of any kind. His reputation for sobriety was so 
well known that members of Congress often remarked at 
social affairs where he was present, that they felt per- 
fectly secure, knowing there was someone who could take 
them home. “In all the years I spent in Washington,” 
he declared, “‘I never drank so much as a glass of wine. 
I felt that I needed all my faculties and decided I would 
take no chance of impairing them.” 


18 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with the 
author. 
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fl hee TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS met in special ses- - 
sion on May 31, 1841, under unprecedented circum- 
stances. William Henry Harrison, who summoned the 
extra session, was no longer in the presidential chair. 
John Tyler, the first vice-president to succeed to the 
presidency, was now in office. The Whigs had a major- 
ity in the House and the Senate, but with Tyler as presi- 
dent the future became uncertain. 

Prominent among the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 
vigorous and alert, despite his more than seventy years: 
Millard Fillmore of New York, then in his prime with 
pleasant features, kindly manner, direct in speech with 
a voice full and clear, a man of great industry and 
unquestioned integrity. As chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee he was to play an important part in 
the Congress. Other members of the House destined to 
become better known in future years were Caleb Cush- 
ing of Massachusetts, William P. Fessenden of Maine, 
Robert Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina, Robert C. 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, and Henry A. Wise of 
Virginia. Wise is said to have been Tyler’s choice for 
speaker. John White of Kentucky, was, however, chosen 
for this ofice. LThompson was appointed a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The Senate numbered among its members Henry 


Clay, Thomas H. Benton, Franklin Pierce, John C. Cal- 
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houn, James Buchanan, Willie P. Mangum, and William 
C. Preston. 

Thompson’s estimate of a number of these men is 
recorded in his diary. John Quincy Adams he regarded 
as ‘a man of great erudition and research.” His un- 
governable temper often led him to extremes. Upon 
the subject of slavery he seemed to be ‘“‘a perfect mono- 
maniac.’ Fillmore was an ‘‘able, clean, and patriotic”’ 
man.* Benton was described as “a most indefatigable 
industrious man and a courteous and gentlemanly one in 
private life.”* Clay was characterized as “bold, sincere, 
ardent, straight-forward and honest in his purpose.’’4 
Franklin Pierce appeared to be “‘a fair, candid, honest, 
ingenious, and generous man.’ 

In accepting the nomination for Congress, Thompson 
had summarized his position on a number of the pressing 
political issues. “The next session of Congress will be 
one of great importance to the country. The various 
questions of public policy which will necessarily arise 
during its deliberations will require much energy and 
reflection. Our currency is destroyed, and without the 
charter of a National Bank, will continue to be subject 
to disastrous fluctuations. Our revenues are short of 
the government expenditures, and a regulation of the 
tariff, is essential to a correct administration of affairs.— 
The distributive principle embraced in Mr. Clay’s land 
bill must then be settled conformably to the sagacious 
views of that distinguished and patriotic statesman, or 
remain a fruitful source of partisan contention. The 
government must be bro’t back to its original simplicity 
and purity. The power of the executive, wielded, for 
twelve years past, with such success, must be diminished. 


1 Diary of Richard W. Thompson, January 5, 1842. 
2Ibid., January 6, 1842. 

3 Ibid., January 13, 1842. 

4 Tbid., January 24, 1842. 

5 Ibid., February 28, 1842. 
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~The plain principles of the constitution, so long de- 
parted from must be re-established.’”® 

These issues were covered in a series of resolutions 
introduced by Henry Clay about a week after the session 
opened, and aptly called ‘‘the belated announcement of 
the Whig platform.” They included the repeal of the 
sub-treasury act, the incorporation of a bank adapted 
to the wants of the people and the government, the pro- 
vision of adequate revenue for the government by the 
imposition of duties, and the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands.7 

The first item in the program, the repeal of the sub- 
treasury act, was immediately adopted by Congress and 
approved by the President. 

A bill re-establishing a United States Bank passed 
the Senate near the close of July, and was submitted to 
the House immediately. On August 5, Thompson made 
an argumentative speech dealing with the constitutionality 
and the expediency of a bank. There was need for such 
an institution, he asserted, because of the existing con- 
dition of the country and particularly of the West.’ The 
text is not given in full in the Congressional Globe, but 
we have the word of John Quincy Adams, who was not 
much given to passing compliments, that it was “‘a spir- 
ited and sensible speech.”® ‘The following day the bill 
passed the House.- All the Whig members of the Indi- 
ana delegation voted for the measure.?° 

While Tyler had the bill under consideration, a ma- 
jority caucus appointed a committee of three, Millard 
Fillmore, John S. Pendleton, and Thompson to call upon 


6 Vincennes Saturday Gazette, March 27, 1841. 

7 George P. Garrison, Westward Extension, 1841-1850 (The American 
Nation: A History, vol. 17, New York, 1906), 58; Congressional Globe, 
27 Congress, 1 session, 22. 

8 Congressional Globe, 27, Coneress 1 session, 300. 

9 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary 
from 1795 to 1848 (12 vols. Philadelphia, 1874-77), 10:524. 

10 Congressional Globe, 27 Congress, 1 session, 303. 
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the President and discuss the matter with him. The 
committee spent the greater part of an evening at the 
White House presenting arguments and reasons why he 
should approve the measure. The President was very 
cautious and noncommital in his statements. The mem- 
bers of the committee were not fully satisfied but they 
went away feeling that in the end he would approve the 
bill. The President kept it until August 16, the ten- 
day limit, and then returned it with his veto. This 
action was celebrated immediately afterward by a hilar- 
lous party at the Executive Mansion attended by Demo- 
cratic senators and representatives. 

On the day on which the veto message appeared, 
the aggressive John M. Botts, representative from the 
Richmond district in Virginia, wrote his well-known 
“Coffee House letter.” “Our Captain Tyler,” ran the 
letter, “is making a desperate effort to set himself up 
with the loco-focos; but he’ll be headed yet, and, I regret 
to say, it will end badly for him. . . . He has refused 
to listen to the admonition and entreaties of his best 
friends, and looked only to the whisperings of ambitious 
and designing mischief makers who have collected 
around him.” Coming from a prominent Whig from 
his own state, the letter greatly angered the President. 

A second bank bill, known as the Fiscal Corporation 
Act, framed with the intention of meeting the Presi- 
dent’s objections, was passed by Congress. It was vetoed 
by Tyler on September 9. This action was followed 
immediately by the resignation of all the members of the 
Cabinet save Webster, who was at the time engaged in 
important negotiations with Lord Ashburton. On Sep- 
tember 11 a caucus was held by some of the Whig mem- 
bers of Congress. Senator Mangum proposed that a 


11 Thompson, Recollections of Sixteen Presidents, 1:210-12, 
12Lyon G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers (2 vols. Rich- 
mond, Va., 1884-85), 2:112-13. 
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committee be appointed to draw up an address to the 
people of the United States concerning the work of the 
extra session. The proposal was unanimously adopted. 

Two days later another meeting was held and the 
so-called ‘‘Whig Manifesto’? was issued. This docu- 
ment was a severe arraignment of the President’s course. 
He was charged with separating himself from the Whigs 
and with attempting to build up a party of his own, pre- 
sumably in order to attain the presidency in his own right 
in 1844. It was declared to be the duty of all Whigs to 
bring about three things: a reduction of the executive 
power by limiting the veto power of the president, by 
providing for a single term, and by restricting his power 
of removal; the establishment of a fiscal agent; and the 
introduction of greater economy in the administration of 
the government. ‘The manifesto continued with a stir- 
ring appeal to all Whigs: ‘Instead of striking our flag, 
let it be reared still higher, with a firmer hand, bearing 
upon its folds in conspicuous letters, THE WILL OF THE 
NATION UNCONTROLLED BY THE WILL OF ONE MAN.” 
R. W. Thompson, acting as one of the secretaries of the 
Whig caucus, was a signer of the ‘‘Manifesto.’’23 

Only a small number of Whigs in the House, known 
as the “Corporal’s Guard,” remained loyal to Tyler. 
The most outstanding members of this group were 
Henry A. Wise and Thomas W. Gilmer of Virginia, 
Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, and George H. Profit 
of Indiana.14 Thompson belonged distinctly to the Fed- 
eralist or nationalistic element of the Whig party, which 
looked to Henry Clay for leadership. He believed that 
Tyler had turned his back upon principles he had at 
least implicitly agreed to uphold. 


13 Niles’ Register, 61:35-36 (September 18, 1841). 

14 Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 2:162-63; Dictionary of 
American Biography, edited by Allen Johnson and Dune Malone (20 
vols. and index, New York, 1928-36), 4:623-30. 
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Following the veto of the second bank bill, Thomp- 
son delivered his most important speech of the session. 
He began by claiming the right as a representative to 
inquire into the conduct of the President. In the florid 
oratory characteristic of that day he exclaimed: ‘Have 
we, sir, the Representatives of the people, no high pre- 
rogative too? Are we not charged with the destinies of 
a mighty people? Have they not confided in our hands 
high, sacred, and responsible trusts? Are we not the 
legitimate and immediately responsible agents of public 
sentiment? Do we not come ‘fresh from the people’ to 
do their bidding and to execute their will? Shall any 
man say to us, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no further ?’ 
Sir, the haughty Canute could bid the sea be still, but 
the waves heeded not his command, and that rod of 
power which is raised to awe an American Congress into 
silence and submission will be broken as the reed be- 
neath the tempest.” He would not deal harshly with 
the President. . “Born and reared in the State which 
gave him birth . . . I felt for him a warm and 
earnest attachment.’’!5 

The veto of the bank bill came as a disappointment 
to Thompson. He had expected the President to pur- 
sue the course intended by Harrison. This expectation 
was based upon Tyler’s support of Henry Clay in the 
Whig convention at Harrisburg in 1839, his frequent 
endorsement of the opinions of General Harrison, and 
statements made by him in various addresses. It is 
perhaps true that when the Whigs nominated Tyler as 
vice-president they believed him to be in favor of the 
re-establishment of a United States Bank. But it is 
also probably true, as Tyler’s latest biographer sug- 
gests, “that if the program which Clay was now urging 
before Congress had been published as the platform of 


15 Congressional Globe, 27 Congress, 1 session, Appendix, 471-76. 
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the Whig party in the campaign of 1840, the log cabin 
would not have triumphed over the palace.’’?® 

In his diary Thompson severely criticized Webster 
for remaining in the Cabinet after the other members 
had resigned. ‘He has no moral character and has bar- 
tered away for place what little of political reputation 
he had. . . . Once the life and light of the political 
circle of the capital, he is now shunned and avoided as 
though his touch were pollution. But a few months ago 
and the nation hung breathless upon the word of his 
burning breathing eloquence—and its fire was in every 
heart. Now that eloquence has ceased, and the tongue 
that uttered it is fanning the passion and prejudice of a 
weak, selfish and ambitious President, and fanning the 
pool of rankest corruption. His fame was the work of 
a long life—his infamy has been achieved by a single 
acteatt 

Thompson’s scorn of Webster, which was shared by 
many other Whigs at the time, was undeserved. The 
Secretary of State was entitled to praise for rising above 
his party. Webster is now regarded as having acted in 
a patriotic manner in remaining at his post until the 
important diplomatic negotiations in which he was en- 
gaged had been consummated. The modern view con- 
cerning Tyler is well stated by Garrison: ‘The Whigs 
themselves,” he declares, ‘“‘who refused during the cam- 
paign to fix any test or standard whereby they might be 
known from other men, were hardly in a position to 
accuse him of treachery because he refused to conform 
to that which they sought to establish when the election 
was over.” ‘He acquitted himself in his quarrel with 
the Whigs only as might have been expected from a brave 


16 Oliver P. Chitwood, John Tyler. Champion of the Old South (New 
York, 1939), 234. 
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and determined man and a staunch believer in state 
rights. vas 

Clay’s proposal for the distribution of the proceeds 
from the sale of public lands to all the states fared some- 
what better. No question was of more concern to the 
people of the West than that of the public lands. Indiana 
Congressmen had always taken a very active part in the 
discussion of the subject. Among the various schemes 
which were proposed from time to time were the cession 
of the land to the states; the graduation in the price of 
land, after it had remained on sale a certain length of 
time; pre-emption or the right of the squatter to pur- 
chase the land upon which he had previously settled at 
the minimum price; and the distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of land to the states. The Whigs favored 
distribution on the ground that the money so distributed 
would be of great aid to the states in constructing inter- 
nal improvements. The Democrats were in general 
opposed to distribution, maintaining that it would have 
a tendency to keep up the price of the land. 

A distribution bill was passed by the House on July 
6, 1841. It was finally accepted by the Senate and 
received the approval of the President on September 4. 
Attached to the measure was a clause providing that 
whenever it should become necessary to raise duties on 
imports above the twenty per cent level, the maximum 
fixed by the Compromise Act of 1833, distribution should 
cease. Provision was also made for the establishment of 
a permanent pre-emption system. Thompson gave the 
measure his whole-hearted support. He regarded it as 
the most important and beneficial one of the sessjon,29 

Thompson’s continued interest in improved trans- 
portation facilities in Indiana is indicated by a letter 
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which he addressed to Postmaster General Granger in 
June, 1841, concerning a change in stage routes. ‘The 
existing mail route from Leavenworth on the Ohio to 
Indianapolis went by way of Paoli, Orleans, Bedford, 
Bloomington, and Martinsville. ‘This meant that persons 
desiring to go to Greencastle, Crawfordsville, or Lafa- 
yette, were required to go by way of Indianapolis. 
Thompson asked that the route from Bloomington to 
Indianapolis be made a branch of a main route from 
Leavenworth to Lafayette by way of Bloomington, 
Greencastle, and Crawfordsville. It was pointed out 
that the colleges in these towns were all in a flourishing 
condition, and that transportation to them would be 
greatly enhanced. ‘These points are all important,” 
the letter concluded, ‘‘and are situated in three of the 
most populous and wealthy & intelligent counties of the 
state. I can conceive of no good reason why these 
counties, with such a population as they have, should be 
made tributary to a section of the state, far less im- 
portant and enterprising.”?° ‘The people of Indianapolis 
would hardly appreciate this statement today. 
Thompson’s report from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was made near the end of the session. 
Sundry citizens of the city of Washington had submitted 
a memorial to Congress asking for the improvement of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The Committee reported that 
the pavement was very much decayed. In the summer 
season the Avenue was almost continuously covered with 
clouds of dust. In the fall and winter it became in 
places almost impassable. ‘The squares from Seventh 
to Fourth and One Half streets were in the worst con- 
dition. That portion in front of the hotels of Brown 
and Gadsby, which was more occupied by hacks and 
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carriages than any other part of the city, was cut through 
in many places. 

After examining various methods of improvement, 
the committee recommended paving a strip thirty-six 
feet in width in the center with mineralized wooden 
blocks, and covering the thirty-seven feet on either side 
with stone of good size.?! A bill embodying these rec- 
ommendations was introduced in the House, but was 
rejected by a substantial majority.22 Not until 1845 
was the outworn macadam replaced by a cobblestone 
pavement. 

The special session of Congress ended on September 
13, 1841. It had been a spectacular one but had accom- 
plished little. In the interim before the December 
session, Thompson and his family (there were now two 
children) visited friends and relatives in Virginia. 

The most important problem confronting the second 
session, which began on December 6, 1841, was that of 
providing additional revenue for the government. The 
last reduction under the tariff act of 1833 would take 
place on June 30, 1842. A temporary measure, com- 
monly referred to as the “Little Tariff,” was vetoed by 
Tyler on June 29. A permanent tariff bill, providing for 
higher duties, was also vetoed by the President because 
of its failure to provide for the suspension of the dis- 
tribution of proceeds from the sale of public lands. 
Another bill was framed to meet the President’s objec- 
tion and was passed by Congress near the end of August. 
This was approved by Tyler and became known as the 
Tariff Act of 1842. 

Thompson favored a tariff not only for revenue but 
also for protection. Here began that interest in the 
question which was to become one of his leading political 
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tenets. On June 20 he delivered an exhaustive speech 
on the subject, closing with the following appeal: 
‘Gentlemen may indulge in professions of deep rever- 
ence for the principles of free trade, but practically it 
can be considered in no other light than as involving 
the annihilation of all individual enterprise... . The 
seaman, who pursues the mighty whale upon the ocean, 
or the adventurous boatsman, who plies his ‘broad horn’ 
upon the ‘father of rivers,’ is as much entitled to the 
protection of the Government as the man who hoards 
his millions in the security of his home. ‘The farmer, 
the mechanic, the manufacturer, the fisherman—every 
man, of every class or pursuit in the country, feels his 
interests involved in the settlement of this question. The 
prosperity of all these is blended together. . . . Strip 
from the merchant his means of trade, and you paralyze 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the manufacturer. Stop 
the plough of the farmer, and the shuttle of the manu- 
facturer is no longer heard; the implements of the me- 
chanic are laid aside, and the ledger of the merchant 
closed. Will gentlemen annihilate this mutual and har- 
monious dependence? If that is their purpose, they 
have but to establish their free trade .. . and their wish 
is consummated.’’?8 

Thompson was active in opposing the President 
during the tariff controversy. When the veto of the 
second tariff bill was impending, he went to John Quincy 
Adams and urged him to attend a meeting of a com- 
mittee of twenty-one members, one from each Whig 
state, to consider what should be done when the veto 
of the tariff should come. Adams declined to attend the 
meeting and make himself, as he said, “at once a use- 
less and a voluntary victim.”** When the threatened 
veto came, Adams did consent to become the chairman 
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of a committee of thirteen to which the objections of 
Tyler to the tariff bill were referred. 

Adams presented a report from this select committee 
denouncing Tyler’s use of the veto. ‘The whole legis- 
lative power of the Union has been, for the last fifteen 
months . . . ina state of suspended animation, strangled 
by the five times repeated stricture of the executive cord.” 
So ran the report. It ended with a recommendation for 
a change of the Constitution, allowing a majority of 
Congress to pass a bill over the President’s veto. Ten 
of the thirteen members of the committee signed the 
report.*? John M. Botts, one of the signers, referred to 
it as “‘the second Declaration of Independence.”’2* The 
House, by a vote of 100 to 80, adopted the Adams 
report. Thompson’s vote was cast with the majority.?" 

When the vote was taken on the third tariff bill, 
Thompson along with several other advocates of a pro- 
tective tariff, voted in the negative as a protest against 
executive dictation. The result was a tie. Desiring to 
save the bill, Thompson immediately moved the recon- 
sideration of the vote, and when this action was taken, 
voted for the bill. It was adopted by a majority of two 
votes. If a safe majority could have been obtained for 
the bill, Thompson explained later, he would have per- 
mitted his vote to remain as he first gave it.28 

Richard W. Thompson was a participant in two 
episodes in this session which he remembered vividly 
to the end of his life. The first one centered about the 
person of John Quincy Adams. The former president, 
attempting to maintain inviolate the constitutional right 
of petition for which he had been battling for the past 
six years, presented a petition to the House from a few 
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citizens of Haverhill, Massachusetts, praying that the 
Union be dissolved. He moved that it be referred to a 
committee with instructions to report against it. Some . 
of his enemies, led by Thomas W. Gilmer and Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia, and Thomas F. Marshall, of Ken- 
tucky, undertook to fasten upon the venerable statesman 
the stigma of treasonable intent. A resolution of censure 
was introduced with that object in view.?° 

After a number of speeches had been delivered in 
favor of Adams, Thompson seized upon an opportune 
time to move that the whole subject be laid upon the 
table.*° Adams believed that this resolution would have 
been adopted had a vote been taken upon it imme- 
diately.3_ But the House adjourned for the day in con- 
fusion. On the following day, Marshall entreated 
Thompson to withdraw his motion, putting it upon the 
ground of personal favor and courtesy. This he agreed 
to do, providing it would be renewed. Marshall made a 
very eloquent though injudicious speech. Thompson’s 
motion to table the resolution of censure was then voted 
on and defeated by a small majority.®2 

For eleven days the battle raged. All other business 
was neglected. At times there was great disorder. 


Adams struck back harder blows than he received. ‘‘When 


the proper hour had arrived,” says Thompson, “he rose 


from his seat with the composure of a conscious victor, 
and calmly surveyed the scene for a few moments, with- 
out uttering a word. . . . He was not exactly like the 
conqueror who sees all his enemies lying dead at his 
feet—but his were completely paralyzed, and exhibited 
in every gesture and expression a consciousness of his 
triumph and their defeat. Seeing and realizing this,— 
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with a piercing glance, first at Marshall, then at Gilmer, 
and last at Wise,—he calmly and slowly said: ‘I am 
ready to go on if necessary, but for myself I am satis- 
fied!’”” There were a few moments of unbroken silence. 
A motion to lay the resolution of censure upon the table 
was then carried. So ended the most dramatic scene of 
the session.?* 

If John Quincy Adams sometimes exhibited great 
passion, he could also be one of the gentlest of men. 
One day during this same session, Thompson brought 
his small daughter into the House Chamber. Adams 
took her on his lap, and with his palsied hand wrote an 
original poem in her autograph book.®+ The opening 
lines are as follows: 


“To Miss Mary Gardiner Thompson 


“O! had I lovely maiden but the power, 
Here on this page thy destiny to write, 
With lavish hands what blessings would I shower, 
To fill thy future days with keen delight.” 


The other episode that made the session especially 
memorable to Thompson occurred in the Senate Cham- 
ber. On March 31, 1842, Henry Clay arose to deliver 
his farewell address. After thirty-six years of almost 
continuous service in Congress he was retiring from that 
body. Already he had sent in his resignation to the 
Kentucky legislature, and John J. Crittenden had been 
chosen in his place. The scene was a solemn and im- 
pressive one. The Senate Chamber, the galleries, and 
all the aisles were crowded. Never did Clay speak with 
more feeling. He was retiring, he avowed, “to seek 
that repose which can be enjoyed only in the shades of 
private life, in the circle of one’s family, and in the 
tranquil enjoyments included in one enchanting word— 
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Home.” Immediately following Clay’s affecting speech 
it was moved that the Senate adjourn for the day.*® 

Thompson was one of the members of a committee 
of Congressmen appointed to arrange a dinner in honor 
of the retiring statesman. The dinner was held at 
Brown’s Hotel on the evening of March 24.°° It was 
attended by about one hundred and fifty personal friends 
of Clay, chiefly members of Congress. ‘Thompson was 
also a member of the committee that arranged a com- 
plimentary ball in honor of the great Kentuckian. It 
took place on the evening of April 12, and was de- 
scribed as a brilliant one in every way.** 

It is difficult for the present generation to realize the 
hold that Clay had on the affections of rising young 
Whigs like Thompson, as well as upon multitudes of his 
fellow citizens. Eulogies by the hundreds were pro- 
nounced upon him. Poems were composed about him. 
The following lines from the New York Tribune of April 
9,1842, are characteristic: 


“Slowly, serenely, now he sinks to rest 
Behind the towering Alleghenies. Far 
In the loved valleys of the genial West 
He woos the peace which man nor fate may mar.” 


Clay’s retirement from the Senate did not mean his 
abandonment of politics. He was already a prospective 
candidate for the Whig nomination for the presidency 
in 1844. He was to return to the Senate in 1849 and 


serve until his death in 1852. 
The second session of the ‘wenty-seventh Congress, 
which was the longest on record up to that time, finally 
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came to an end on August 31, 1842. It had been a 
turbulent one and had accomplished very little of real 
consequence. Near the close of the session, the House 
chaplain preached a sermon on the text, Matthew XX:6, 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” It was doubtless 
suggested by the bad repute into which the Congress had 
fallen by its wrangling and ineficiency and neglect of 
business. 

At the close of the session, Thompson and a number 
of other Whig Congressmen visited New York and 
Philadelphia and addressed enthusiastic audiences in 
both places. 

The Whig war against President Tyler continued in 
the last session of the Twenty-seventh Congress. Caleb 
Cushing referred to the Whig party in an address before 
the House on December 27, 1842, as a party which had 
dashed itself to atoms against the constitutional rock 
and broken itself down against the Federal Government. 
If the Whigs continued to blockade the wheels of gov- 
ernment, he trusted that the Democrats would be patri- 
otic enough to carry it on.38 Aroused by Cushing’s 
words, Thompson countered on the following day with 
a reply and a defense of the action of a majority of the 
Whigs in the two previous sessions. He accused the 
gentleman from Massachusetts of having assumed the 
character of auctioneer, and of openly putting the bank- 
rupt administration up for sale in the common market. 
“The Manifesto-Whigs of the extra session,” continued 
Thompson, “proclaimed to the world that they owed no 
further obligation to support the administration of 
President Tyler; that he had soiled the pure ermine 
which had been thrown around him; that he brought 
rebuke and degradation on the office he filled; and that 
they could no longer be responsible for his adminis- 
tration. We were not ashamed to go before the country 
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and tell the people that we were disappointed in the 
man whom we had elevated to power.’’? | 

The climax of the drama came on January 10, 1843, 
when John M. Botts proposed that the President be im- 
peached. The charges proffered were gross usurpation 
of power, high crimes and misdemeanors, official mis- 
conduct, and various illegal and unconstitutional acts. 
When Botts introduced a resolution that a committee 
of nine be appointed to inquire into the truth of the 
charges, Thompson voted for it, but the resolution was 
defeated by a vote of 83 ayes to 127 nays.*° 

Thompson revealed his old interest in internal im- 
provements by introducing on February 17, 1843, an 
amendment to the army appropriation bill calling for 
appropriations for some fifteen river and harbor im- 
provements. ‘The amendment also asked for appropria- 
tions to continue the Cumberland Road through Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois.*! 

The theme of the Cumberland Road was a favorite 
with western representatives. Congress had ceased mak- 
ing appropriations for the road in 1838. It had never 
been completed. No one spoke with greater eloquence 
on the subject than the youthful member from Bedford. 
He argued both on constitutional grounds and because 
of contracts with Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, that it was 
the duty of the Federal Government to finish the work. 
He defended the western people against the charges of 
cupidity and of continually asking for appropriations 
for local purposes. He pointed out that while those 
making these charges were endeavoring to suck the 
lifeblood of the treasury, ‘‘your mighty forests have been 
disappearing and your prairies have been turned into 
fields of grain by the sleepless and untiring industry of 
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our western pioneers.” Money had been lavished upon 
the seaboard while appropriations for the West had 
been cut down to the last cent. With characteristic 
thoroughness, the speaker reviewed the position of var- 
ious public men on the power of the general government 
to carry on internal improvements within the states 
since 1816. 

‘And now,” he concluded, “in behalf of those who 
have been neglected thus long, I call upon you to arrest 
this state of things. The interest of the union requires 
it. The mighty voice of the west demands it. That 
interest cannot be abandoned with impunity, and that 
voice cannot remain unheard much longer. The vast 
tide of immigration which is rushing across your moun- 
tains into the wide and teeming valleys of the west, 
bringing industry to wed fertility, and spreading a fresh 
and smiling Eden beneath the setting sun, is but adding 
to the swell and compass of those tones of remonstrance 
which will one day be heard in this Hall.’’42 

The Thompson amendment was rejected by the 
House. All subsequent efforts to bring about the com- 
pletion of the Cumberland Road, or National Road, as 
it was known in the West, by the Federal Government 
failed. It was eventually surrendered to the states 
through which it passed. The part in Indiana was 
turned over to the state in 1848. 

One of the very last acts of the session was a meas- 
ure appropriating $30,000 to test the value of Morse’s 
electro-magnetic telegraph. No subject was considered 
more insignificant at the time. It was even made the 
object of jest in the House. One member proposed 
that one half of the appropriation be used to carry on 
experiments in the science of Mesmerism. Another 
gentleman thought that Millerism should be included 
in the benefits of the appropriation. These amendments 
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were promptly rejected, and the original bill was sub- 
sequently adopted. 

Thompson supported the measure. He had been one 
of the members of the committee selected to go to New 
York and examine the invention. They found it installed 
in a building where the inventor could telegraph from 
the upper floor to the lower floor. ‘Thompson asked 
Morse to inquire of the operator on the lower floor who 
would be the next president of the United States. ‘The 
answer came back, “Henry Clay.’’ Thompson is re- 
ported to have replied, “I don’t know anything about 
your machine but I like its politics.”** The vote in 
Congress was very close, 89 for and 83 against the 
measure.44 On May 24, 1844, the first message, “What 
hath God Wrought,” was successfully transmitted over 
the line between Washington and Baltimore. The Con- 
gressional appropriation had been justified.*® 

Thompson was not a candidate for re-election. As 
early as September, 1841, he stated this to be his inten- 
tion and two more sessions did not change his mind. 
Replying to a group of citizens from Monroe County, 
he declined under any circumstances to seek another term. 
A Congressman’s life seemed to him a slavish one, with- 
out adequate compensation in honor or salary.*® He 
was much concerned over the lack of public interest often 
displayed by the members and the excitement aroused 
over the slavery controversy. ‘Instead of continuing as 
it once was, the object of popular pride and boast,” he 
recorded in his diary, “‘the Congress of the United States 
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has now become the subject of almost universal reproach 
and concern. There are some there who are disposed to 
do something for the country, but they are powerless. 
Everything is made to yield to temporary excitements. 
If it is to continue much longer we had better adjourn, 
go home, give up our seats, and enable the people to 
send those here who will attend to the business of the 
country. It is really sickening to me and every day but 
rivets more strongly my determination never again to 
become a candidate. I had much rather be ijn the hum- 
blest walks of life for the post of honor is fast becoming 
the private station.’’47 

While the Twenty-seventh Congress had been inefii- 
cient and had spent much of its time in wrangling, it 
hardly deserved this severe censure. Thompson was 
apparently disappointed at the failure of certain pro- 
posals he had desired to see succeed, but it is likely that 
his decision not to run for a second term was influenced 
as much by the needs of his increasing family as by these 
disappointments. Besides his wife and little Mary Gar- 
diner, there were now two small boys, Frederick S. and 
Richard W., Jr., whose future had to be looked out for, 
and his straitened finances had been causing him some 
worry.*8 

Thompson questioned the wisdom of returning to 
Bedford. He had liked the town and its people had been 
kind to him. Here he had met his wife and here they 
had established a home where they could be proud of 
their vegetable and flower gardens, the peach trees and 
plums that grew by the well house, and the honeysuckle 
vines that framed the door.4® But Bedford had a 
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population of less than a thousand people, and Thomp- 
son, planning to return to his law practice, wanted a 
home in a more enterprising neighborhood. After some 
casting about, he settled on Terre Haute. 


VIL. 


TERRE HAUTE IN THE FORTIES 


In THE LATE SUMMER of 1843, Thompson moved to 
Terre Haute, and presently advertised in the Wabash 
Courier: “R. W. Thompson, attorney and counsellor- 
at-law, attends all the higher courts in the state, and 
the circuit courts of Vigo, Clay, Sullivan, Putnam, Parke, 
and Vermillion Counties. He will collect debts through- 
out the western part of Indiana, and the eastern part 
of Illinois. Office, one door from the bank.” 

The town in which Thompson was to live for some- 
thing over fifty-six years then had a population of about 
twenty-three hundred persons, most of them living in 
the thirty-five or forty squares laid out on a high level 
plateau above the Wabash twenty-five years before. 
The National Road followed Main or Wabash Street 
through the town’s shopping district and past the court- 
house to the river. There was no bridge at the foot of 
the river, but James Farrington had a ferry there, and 
sometimes a number of boats were moored to form a 
passageway to the Illinois side. There the forest trees 
grew down to the water’s edge, and a number of hap- 
hazard tracks led up the bank into a wilderness. In the 
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rich Wabash bottom lands on the Indiana side were a 
few fields of oats and red clover, but behind most of 
the worm fences corn grew magnificently. The higher 
ground was still heavily wooded. 

Three blocks east of the river lay the courthouse 
square, with a two-story brick courthouse behind a 
picket fence in the middle of a stand of fragrant locusts. 
This was the center of town and county activities. 
Already the courthouse was crowded to overflowing. 
About the time Thompson came to Terre Haute, town 
and county joined resources to build a new town hall 
on the west side of the square. Erected by the county 
on land furnished by the town, it housed city offices on 
the second floor and the county clerk and recorder below. 

The principal business district extended along the 
north side of the square on Wabash Street, and down the 
west side on Second. Most of the south side of the 
square was occupied by the Branch Bank, substantial 
and handsome behind its pillared Doric portico. Down 
on Third Street toward the river was Farrington Grove, 
where big political meetings, barbecues, and picnics were 
held. Black locusts had been carefully planted along the 
main streets, and in the spring their blossoms scented the 
town until it ‘‘seemed like the garden of an enchanter.’”? 

For a town of its size, Terre Haute had a truly 
remarkable variety of businesses. This was due partly 
to the fact that the town was still isolated in spite of the 
National Road and the river. It had to be self-sufficing. 
Over thirty different occupations were represented in its 
112 establishments. Most of these had to do with the 
everyday life of the town, but pork packing had become 
an important industry. 

In the autumn and winter the hogs came into town 
in droves and were prodded, squealing, through the main 
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streets to the packing houses by the river, with herders 
stationed at every cross street to keep them on the course, 
and at least two men in the rear to look out for fat 
stragglers. Eleven thousand head were packed at Terre 
Haute in the winter of 1843,3 and coopering became an 
important business in itself. No wonder that Third and 
Fourth streets were almost impassable, and the mayor 
complained that all his time was taken up with arranging 
grades for streets and sidewalks. 

The river was the main outlet for produce that came 
in from the surrounding country. Flatboats were stil] 
loaded in the spring with produce for the South, and 
New Orleans prices were regularly quoted in the papers. 
At Terre Haute corn was 12 to 15 cents a bushel; pota- 
toes, 10 to 12 cents; beef, 2 to 3 cents a pound; butter, 
5 to 6 cents. Loaf sugar was 15 to 18 cents a pound. 

There were steamboats for Lafayette and other up- 
river ports, and steamboats for Evansville, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh. There was occa- 
sionally one for New Orleans. In 1844 the Wabash 
Courier announced that the steamer ‘‘Alpine” had been 
purchased by a Lafayette firm to make regular trips be- 
tween Lafayette, Terre Haute, and Vincennes. The 
vessel had a specially light draught—thirteen inches— 
to allow her to proceed in low water.4 The Wabash and 
Erie Canal, for which Thompson had worked hard in 
the General Assembly of 1835-36 had reached Lafayette 
and had been surveyed to Terre Haute. The towns- 
people expected its completion by 1846, and counted on a 
big cut in the time necessary to transport goods from 
the East. 

Every day except Sunday mail stages came dashing 
into town from Indianapolis. No matter how prolonged 


3 By 1848 the number had risen to 54,750; it reached a peak of 108,791 
in 1852. In 1857, the number was 49,151. Ibid., 8. 
4 Terre Haute Wabash Courier, August 17, 1844, 
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the journey had been, or how often the passengers 
might have had to alight to help the coach over bad 
places in the road, the last section of the trip was always 
performed with a flourish. Mails were carried to Vin- 
cennes and Lafayette three times a week, and to Colum- 
bus and Crawfordsville twice.® 

Terre Haute was not given over wholly to trade and 
moneymaking. Nine churches and church societies min- 
istered to the spiritual welfare of the population. Al- 
though there was no public school system in operation, 
three female seminaries had been established and there 
were six common schools, and one of more advanced 
grade.” Jesse Conard was editing the Wabash Courier 
and finding time to write novels on the side, and John 
Dowling ran the Wabash Express. In Thompson’s own 
profession, Samuel B. Gookins, Amory Kinney, William 
D. Griswold, and John P. Usher were already well 
known.°® 

Thompson soon fitted himself into the life of the 
community. By the end of October, 1843, he had 
formed a partnership with a young lawyer of about 
his own age who had been practicing in Terre Haute 
since 1835. ‘Thompson and Barbour made a good team. 
Thompson brought to the partnership valuable contacts 
gained during his editorial experience, and his service 
in the General Assembly and Congress. Cromwell 
Woolsey Barbour had the advantage of having lived 
in Vigo County since 1817, when he had come to Indi- 
ana from New York with his family. He had studied 
at Indiana University and had read law with Isaac 
Blackford at Indianapolis.2 Where Thompson had great 


5 Ibid., March 30, 1844. 

6 Bradsby, History of Vigo County, 588 ff. 

7 Oakey, Greater Terre Haute and Vigo County, 1:315. 

8 Bradsby, op. cit., 329 ff. 

9 Ibid., 666; Oakey, Greater Terre Haute and Vigo County, 1:123. 
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personal magnetism, ease of manner, and a voice that 
charmed, Barbour was a modest, unpretentious young 
man, but he possessed a capacity for painstaking labori- 
ous work, and a “marvelous” memory. He had a repu- 
tation for exact statement of the law, and was said to 
be unequalled in the courtroom as an expounder of the 
common law. 

The two established their office in the corner room 
of a small brick building next door to the bank and 
just across the street from the courthouse square, and 
let it be known through a modest advertisement in the 
Courier that they would attend punctually to such busi- 
ness as might be confided to them.2° 

Concerning Colonel Thompson’s ability as a lawyer 
there is the testimony of Usher F. Linder, an Illinois 
lawyer who for many years rode the circuit with Lin- 
coln and many of the other leading lawyers of that state. 
He often met and contended with Thompson in Indiana 
and Illinois courts. ‘J really think,” says Linder, “a 
finer advocate I never heard in my life. He possessed 
a fluency and flow of language which falls to the share 
of but few men in this world. He possessed a very fine 
voice and was capable at all times of rising to the very 
highest pitch of oratory.’’!! 

In the later days Thompson recalled the Terre 
Haute of the forties with particular pleasure. He liked 
the town and the people who were both his business 
acquaintances and his friends. Terre Haute had grown 
steadily, if not rapidly. The credit of its merchants 
was good and its banking establishments sound. Many 
of the families which came early to the region had re- 
mained and prospered. Among them were the Booths, 
the Early, Farrington, and Markle families, the Wat- 


10 Issue of March 20, 1844. 
11 Usher F. Linder, Reminiscences of the Early Bench and Bar of 
Illinois (Chicago, 1879), 293-95, 
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sons and the Ball, Blake, Crawford, Deming, Gilbert, 
McKeen, Paddock, Preston, and Ross families. 

The society which they represented was genial and 
polite. Although many of the townspeople had come 
from the New England states, Terre Haute was said 
‘“‘to resemble more a southern city than any in the 
State.”15 ‘The homes they built during the forties and 
fifties were large and handsome, and great care was 
given to the lawns and shrubbery of their spacious 
grounds. 

“People were on terms of more perfect equality 
and intimacy,’ said Thompson long after. “There was 
not the same desire for wealth and position that there 
is now and therefore there was not the same exertion 
after those ends. ... Men were more contented within 
a prescribed sphere. I cannot conceive of a more 
natural or a happier society than that which existed 
in Terre Haute in those days. here was an immense 
amount of visiting and social enjoyment, and it seemed 
as if everybody belonged to one family.’’!® 

In the intervals when Thompson was not busy on a 
law case, or acting as delegate to a meeting or con- 
vention, or making the principal address for some special 
occasion, he liked nothing better than to stroll over 
to the Town Hall and talk to Charley Noble. Noble 
was the county clerk, ‘“‘kindly, lovable, and public spirit- 
ed.” Twice he had made a census of the town, first 
with its incorporation and later when the organization 
was changed. He knew Terre Haute and its citizens 
as well as any one person could. With him Thompson 
spent hours discussing politics and religion and settling 
the affairs of the nation.*" 


15 Terre Haute City Directory, 1858, p. 12. 

16 Interview with R. W. Thompson, in Terre Haute Evening Gazette, 
June 10, 1893. 

17 A. R. Markle, “When Terre Haute Was Young,” scrapbooks of 
newspaper clippings in Indiana State Library, 1:71; R. W. Thompson’s 
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Another friend in whose conversation he delighted 
was Father Simon Lalumier, who had come from Vin- 
cennes to Terre Haute, as pastor of the Catholic 
Church. They met at many social gatherings and visited 
back and forth on terms of the most intimate friend- 
ship. They argued constantly and amiably. 

Thompson’s professional and _ political activities 
obliged him to make many trips about the state. Long 
experience taught him that the front seat of a stage- 
coach, with its back to the driver, was the most com- 
fortable. Here Thompson could stretch out his legs 
and sometimes get a little sleep. On one occasion when 
he went with Tom Dowling, Jesse Conard, and James 
Farrington to a Whig convention at the capital, they 
left Terre Haute at seven or eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, traveled all that day and all night, and did not 
reach Indianapolis until the next day. At a stopping 
place on the way back Thompson was so tired that he 
lay down to sleep and the coach went off and left him. 
It was next day before he reached Terre Haute, having 
been given a lift by an accommodating teamster.1§ 

After occupying a number of temporary residences, 
Colonel Thompson built a large brick house on South 
Sixth Street, where the family resided from 1851 to 
1864. It stood in the center of a six-acre lot which 
extended westward to Third Street. Mrs. Thompson 
named the place ‘Prairie Home.’ The furnishings of 
the house were characteristic of that period. In the 
drawing room were two fireplaces, each with white 
marble mantelpieces. Heavy velvet carpets covered the 
floors. The furniture was of rosewood and mahogany. 
In the sleeping rooms were high poster beds, some with 
testers. 
address to Old Settlers, June 10, 1885, in Thompson scrapbook of news- 
paper clippings, Lincoln National Life Foundation. 


18 Interview with R, W. Thompson, in Terre Haute Evening Gazette, 
June 10, 1893, 
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The Thompsons were very fond of flowers and 
shrubbery. The grounds about their home were beauti- 
fied by the planting of nearly every kind of tree and 
flower that flourished in the region. A greenhouse was 
built on the south side of the dwelling, opening from 
the dining room and presenting a charming view with 
its pool and flowers. An avenue of maples lined the 
brick walk which led from the front entrance to the 
street. Here and there along the carriage drives, which 
ran along the north and south sides of the grounds and 
past the front of the house, were leafy elms. A beau- 
tiful magnolia tree, brought by Colonel Thompson from 
Washington and carefully nurtured by Mrs. Thompson, 
stood near the house. Small cedars were planted among 
the larger trees on the front lawn. Clumps of rose 
bushes, redbud, dogwood, and red haw were scattered 
about. Red and white pinks bordered the front walk 
and made the air fragrant in the spring and summer. 
To the rear of the house were many fruit trees and a 
garden plot. At the west end of the plot was a strip 
of virgin forest where the cows and horses were pas- 
tured. Here in this commodious and handsome place 
the Thompsons dispensed a hospitality after the man- 
ner of Old Virginia. It was rare indeed that guests 
were not found in their home.?® 


19 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with 
author. 
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ELECTION TO CONGRESS 


Tus DECLINE OF THE WHIG PARTY in Indiana was 
as rapid as had been its rise. James Whitcomb, the 
Democratic candidate for governor, defeated Samuel 
Bigger, the Whig candidate, in 1843. Fight of the 
ten members elected to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives that year were Democrats. The control of 
the state government by the Democratic party was to 
continue almost unbroken until the Civil War. 

Thompson’s retirement from Congress and the 
eclipse of his party in no degree lessened his interest 
in politics. He was a delegate to the state Whig con- 
vention in January, 1844, served as one of the mem- 
bers of the committee appointed to prepare an address, 
and was named one of the Whig electors. He spoke 
at the meeting of Young Whigs which immediately 
followed the convention.1 

With great enthusiasm Thompson “took the stump” 
for Henry Clay, the Whig candidate for president, in 
1844. Like many others he had been charmed by the 
matchless eloquence of the great Kentuckian. The 
tenets of his political life had been largely derived 
from him. Thompson was in great demand as a speaker. 
His engagements extended from South Bend and La 
Porte in the north to Evansville in the south and from 
Terre Haute on the western border to Richmond on 


1Indianapolis State Sentinel (weekly), January 30, 1844; Centreville 
Wayne County Record, January 31, 1844, 
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the east.2, It was impossible, however, to arouse the 
old enthusiasm which had been manifested for Harrison 
in 1840. Clay had visited Indiana in 1842, following 
his retirement from the Senate. Fifty thousand persons 
had gathered at Indianapolis on October 5 to hear 
him speak. —Thompson, home from Congress, had been 
among those present to welcome him. Though possess- 
ing a large personal following in Indiana, Clay had to 
pay the price of being too well known. He was thus at 
a disadvantage with James K. Polk, the Democratic 
candidate, who, though not so well known, had fewer 
enemies. Then the Democrats seized upon two popular 
issues. In their platform they declared in favor of “the 
reoccupation of Oregon and the reannexation of Texas.” 
The slogan ‘‘Fifty-Four Forty or Fight’? proved to be 
almost as effective as had the Whig slogan, “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” four years earlier. Locally, the break- 
down of the internal improvement system and the ser- 
ious financial straits in which the state found itself, 
contributed greatly to the downfall of the Whigs. They 
lost Indiana and also the national election. Polk’s ma- 
jority over Clay in the state was not large, amounting 
to 2,300 votes. Thompson always regarded the defeat 
of Henry Clay by James K. Polk as a national calamity.‘ 

“Who is Polk?’ was a common quip of the Whigs 
in 1844. In the White House he proved to be anything 
but a nonentity. A thoroughgoing expansionist, he 
moved quickly to accomplish his aims. The final steps 
in the annexation of ‘Texas were consummated in De- 
cember, 1845. A compromise treaty was arranged with 


2 Indianapolis Indiana State Journal (weekly), June 8 and August 24, 
1844; Indianapolis Whig Rifle, August 22, October 10 and 24, 1844; 
Schuyler Colfax to Thompson, June 11, 1844, Thompson Papers, Lincoln 
National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne; broadside announcing La Porte 
meeting, October 1, 1844, Indiana State Library. 

3 Indianapolis Indiana Journal (semiweekly), October 7, 1842. 

4 Thompson, “Personal Recollections,” in Cincinnati Gazette, April 
2, 1869. 
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England in 1846 by which the United States obtained 
that part of the Oregon country extending from the 
forty-second parallel on the south to the forty-ninth 
parallel on the north and westward to the Pacific. War 
was declared against Mexico, brought on in part by 
Polk’s desire for California. As a result, the United 
States rounded out its boundaries in the southwest by 
the acquisition of a vast area. 

In 1847 Thompson was nominated for Congress by 
the Whigs of the Seventh District at their convention 
in Rockville. The state had been redistricted since 
Thompson’s former term in Congress and the Seventh 
now included the counties of Clay, Hendricks, Parke, 
Putnam, Vermillion, and Vigo. Thompson allowed his 
name to go before the convention, but did nothing to 
promote his nomination. In a notable letter addressed 
to the Vigo County delegates before the meeting, 
Thompson set up a high ideal for political conyen- 
tions. “My own judgment,” he declared, “has long 
since been satisfied that the chief virtue in political con- 
ventions arises from the fact of their being—when 
properly constituted—the safest exponent of public 
opinion. To make them so, however, they must not be 
assembled for a special purpose, resolved on before- 
hand, looking rather to the interests and welfare of 
individuals than to the permanent prosperity of the 
country.” 

He declared that he had refrained from the em- 
ployment of any instrumentality, either directly or in- 
directly, in his own favor. He had electioneered with 
no man. “I do not love office,” he continued, ‘I have 
no desire for public station. I had rather remain at 
home—in the pursuit of my profession—discharging my 
duty to myself and family, than to be placed in any 
position that would sever me from these avocations, [ 
have seen enough of public service, not only to gratify 
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to the full my highest ambition, but to convince my 
mind that the paths which politicians generally tread, are 
not ‘the paths of peace’; ... that they are filled with 
thorns rather than roses; that they engender strife, 
contention, and the bad passions of the heart, instead 
of those peaceful emotions of the soul, which instil 
into us confidence that we are born for higher things 
and for nobler ends... . I had rather be right, and 
have the approval of my own conscience, than to hold 
any office, however high and elevated.° 

The group which was backing Thompson did not 
have an easy time in the convention. E. W. McGaughey, 
who had just completed a term in Congress, led the 
balloting almost all the way through. At one point, 
when the convention seemed to be completely dead- 
locked, the names of all four candidates (W. G. Coffin, 
Alexander C. Stevenson, McGaughey, Thompson) were 
withdrawn, and a special committee picked Thomas H. 
Nelson as a compromise candidate. When he refused 
to allow his name to be used, the balloting was resumed, 
and the delegates were told to vote for whomever they 
desired regardless of previous instructions. The forty- 
two delegates who had consistently voted for Thomp- 
son continued to do so and finally on the ninth ballot 
enough others shifted to him to nominate him.® 

The Democratic candidate for Congress from the 
Seventh District was Joseph A. Wright, of Rockville. 
Wright had been among the first group of students 
to enter the State Seminary, later Indiana University, 
when it opened its doors in Bloomington in 1824. He 
helped to make his way through school by ringing the 


5 Thompson to the delegates from Vigo County, May 17, 1847, 
Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 

6 Terre Haute Express (weekly), May 26, 1847. The Indianapolis 
Sentinel, organ of the Democratic party, in commenting on the nomina- 
tion, wrote: “There is a good deal of sound about Dick, but rot much 
substance.” Quoted in zbizd., June 9, 1847. 
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college bell, making fires, and keeping the building in 
repair. Removing to Rockville in young manhood, he 
became one of the leading lawyers of the state. He 
was in every way a worthy and an able opponent. Al- 
ready he had served a term in Congress. Like Thomp- 
son he had a dignified, stately manner, and was a kindly 
Christian gentleman. Later he served as governor of 
Indiana for two terms and as minister to Prussia. 

The campaign between Thompson and Wright was 
long remembered by the voters of the district. After 
the fashion of the time, they journeyed about holding a 
series of joint debates. They often ate and slept to- 
gether. When the weather would permit, their meet- 
ings were held in the open air. The tariff, internal 
improvements, and the Mexican War were the principal 
topics discussed. Thompson attacked the Walker Tariff 
Act of 1846, Polk’s attitude on internal improvements 
in the West, and his policy toward Mexico. He main- 
tained that the President alone was responsible for 
bringing on the war, that Texas was not entitled to the 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande rivers, 
and that the war was for the purpose of conquest. 

Wright defended the tariff of 1846, attributing the 
general prosperity of the country to its influence. He 
supported the war, claiming that it grew out of wrongs 
and outrages committed by the Mexican government 
against the United States which had continued unre- 
dressed for a great many years. It was not brought 
on by the President. Congress had shown great unanim- 
ity in its declaration. The war was in fact a popular 
one. It was not being waged for the conquest of Mex- 
ican territory. He insisted that Texas knew best where 
her boundary was and had fixed it at the Rio Grande. 
The boundary line of Texas had nothing to do with 
the question of war. So ran the arguments.? 


7Terre Haute Express (weekly), June 30 and July 7, 1847. 
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The slavery issue injected itself into the campaign, 
when a number of the voters asked Thompson to 
state his position on slavery and its extension. In a 
lengthy reply (28 pages), he denounced the system but 
stated his belief that Congress had no power to inter- 
fere with or abolish it in the states where it then existed. 
He believed that in time a large portion of the slave 
states would abolish it of their own free will, a theory 
which has come to be accepted by historians of the 
present day. As to his attitude on the admission of 
any more states with constitutions permitting slave hold- 
ing, Thompson felt that the question would not be 
brought to vote during the next session of Congress 
and that it should have no part in the present election. 
Lest his failure to answer the question be misinter- 
preted, however, he stated his opinion that if any of 
the territory then owned by the United States south of 
the line established by the Missouri Compromise 
should be settled by slave owners with the expressed 
or implicit consent of the general government, then such 
territory should be admitted as a slave state if the 
people so desired. He was opposed to the admission of 
any slave states out of any territory to be acquired by 
future conquest or treaty. The Wilmot Proviso, he 
felt, had been prematurely introduced but if required 
to vote directly on it, he would support it. 

Thompson was strongly opposed to acquisition of 
new territory, especially by conquest. A war of con- 
quest, he believed, was opposed to the first principles 
of our government. So far as the war with Mexico 
was concerned, he considered that it had been brought 
on by the President but that Congress, by recognizing 
a state of war, had since become responsible for its con- 
sequences. He believed the nation’s armies should be 
supported to the fullest extent in the matter of voting 


8 Thompson’s reply is in the Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 
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supplies, etc., but that peace should be made with 
Mexico at the earliest possible moment. 

All the way through his discussion of these ques- 
tions, Thompson counselled moderation and patience 
on the part of both the North and the South. Both, he 
felt, had gone too far, the former in attempting to 
break the chains with which the slave was bound, and 
the latter in riveting them tighter. The West, not yet 
swayed to extremes in either direction, was in a position 
to exercise a moderating influence between the two 
extremes, and should try to stay the progress of discord. 
Thompson pleaded for all elements to unite in develop- 
ing the country’s immense resources, instead of exhaust- 
ing her strength by fratricidal warfare. 

Because July was the busiest season for the farmers, 
Thompson and Wright agreed to remain at home and 
make no speeches during the first three weeks of the 
month. That would give them a final week for debat- 
ing before the election on August 2. During the interim, 
however, the battle continued on paper, with both can- 
didates issuing lengthy addresses and circulars.® 

Thompson relied chiefly upon the Mexican War issue 
for success. Writing to a friend during the campaign, 
he said, ‘““The question then resolves itself into this— 
is the District for the war or against it. If it is for the 
war of course I shall be beaten, and the Whig Party 
being against the war, such a result leaves the Whigs 
in the minority and the District Locofoco. I do not 
think the District in favor of the war and shall think it 
Whig until I am beaten.’”?° The election was close, 
Thompson winning over Wright by less than two hun- 
dred votes. The Democrats captured six of the Con- 
gressional districts in the state and the Whigs four. 


Terre Haute Express (weekly), July 14 and 28, 1847. 
10 Thompson to H. G. Hilton, July 16, 1847, Thompson Papers in 
possession of family (1930). 
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The first session of the Thirtieth Congress assem- 
bled on December 6, 1847. The Whigs had a small 
majority in the House of Representatives. During the 
summer and fall there had been some speculation on 
the speakership of the new House, with Thompson’s 
name being prominently mentioned for the position.*? 
This possibility failed to materialize, however, and 
Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, a Harvard 
graduate and descendant of the old New England fam- 
ily of that name, was chosen speaker. Thompson was 
given the post of chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tions. 

Among his Whig colleagues from Indiana were 
Caleb B. Smith, who was to become Lincoln’s Secretary 
of the Interior, and George G. Dunn, his former law 
partner in Bedford. By all odds the most conspicuous 
member was John Quincy Adams now eighty years of 
age and enfeebled by a recent stroke of paralysis. He 
had won his great battle for the right of petition by 
the repeal of the gag rule in 1844. His Congressional 
career was nearing the end, a career which his most 
recent biographer has said “for brilliance, devotion, and 
service perhaps was never excelled in our legislative 
history.’’1? 

Another Massachusetts representative was John G. 
Palfrey, a man of great learning, a professor in Har- 
vard and editor of the North American Review. He 
occupied a seat near that of Thompson. 

The South was represented by many able men who 
were to play important roles in the great drama of 
secession and the Civil War. Among them were Alex- 
ander H. Stephens of Georgia, slight in build but bril- 
liant in intellect, the future vice-president of the south- 


11 Terre Haute Express (weekly), June 23 and November 10, 1847. 
12 Bennett C. Clark, John Quincy Adams “Old Man Eloquent” 
(Boston, 1932), 292. 
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ern Confederacy; Robert Toombs of Georgia, strong 
and vigorous, destined to be secretary of state in the 
cabinet of Jefferson Davis; Howell Cobb of the same 
state, Speaker of the House in the following Congress; 
Robert Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina, tall, slender 
and erect, a southern radical and later leader in the 
secession movement; Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, 
taciturn, ungenial and grave, a future vice-president and 
president of the United States. 

Thompson was much impressed by the courage, the 
vigor of thought, and the strength of reasoning ex- 
hibited by Johnson in debate. ‘He was the imperson- 
ation of courage, and his nerves never quaked at the 
power or impetuosity of any adversary; but only when 
incited by his own strong and impulsive emotions. His 
style of speaking was vehement, but even when the 
occasion roused him up to the most excited pitch, his 
voice was clear and distinctly heard throughout the 
Hall of the House. He availed himself of frequent 
occasions for the exhibition of its power, and upon none 
of them did he seem to care who or how distinguished 
his adversary was. . . . He expressed many sentiments 
in debate which I did not approve, and some I positively 
condemned, because they seemed to me to appeal to 
passions which ought to be extinguished and not en- 
couraged. Nevertheless, I could not withhold my ad- 
miration for his natural powers as an orator, when 
realizing the fact that he was entirely self-made, and 
without the aid of others more fortunate than himself, 
had worked his way to prominence through conditions 
of life which perpetually tested the wonderful tenacity 
of his purpose as well as courage.’’!3 

Abraham Lincoln, serving his only term in Con- 
gress, was the lone Whig member from Illinois. Al- 


13 Richard W. Thompson, “Andrew Johnson.” MS. in possession of 
Mrs. George Kean. 
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though Lincoln and Thompson had practiced law in 
adjoining circuits and had frequently corresponded, they 
met for the first time in Washington. ‘“‘He was on one 
side of the Wabash in Illinois and I was on the other 
side in Indiana,’ says Thompson. “We had known 
about each other for years before we came together. I 
knew, of course, of his election, and when at the first 
of the session, I saw a tall ungainly man coming across 
the hall of the House of Representatives, with a smile 
on his face, I knew it must be he. He apparently knew 
me in the same way for as he reached me he held out 
his hand, saying ‘How are you, Dick?’ ‘How are you, 
Abe?’ I replied, as I took it and then began a friend- 
ship which lasted until Lincoln died.” 

The two men were much together during their term 
of service in Congress. Washington society in ante- 
bellum days was largely dominated by old Southern 
families. By virtue of his Virginia origin, ‘Thompson 
was welcomed into this society and was instrumental 
in introducing Lincoln to many of these old families in 
Washington and Georgetown. Lincoln consulted 
Thompson before he made his first speech in Congress, 
expressing to his friend his timidity before venturing 
upon it. 

The two men had much in common. There was only 
four months difference in their ages. Both had been 
born in slaveholding states. Both had migrated to the 
Northwest, Lincoln with his parents at the age of seven, 
Thompson alone, at the age of twenty-two. Lincoln had 
lived in Indiana for fourteen years. He removed to 
Illinois the year before Thompson came to Indiana. 
Each had clerked in a store and studied law on the side. 
Each had served in the General Assembly of his adopted 
state at about the same time. ‘Our districts,” says 
Thompson, “‘were not far apart—our constituents were 
the sharers of common interests—and we were members 
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of the Whig party, alike impressed by the wonderfully 
magnetic influence of Henry Clay, the thunder and light- 
ning of his eloquence seemed to us to reach the high 
standard which Tacitus describes. . . . There was scarce- 
ly a shade of difference between his political opinions 
and my own.’’!4 

In the Senate of the Thirtieth Congress sat Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton, Stephen 
A. Douglas, Jefferson Davis, Lewis Cass, John M. 
Clayton, Thomas Corwin, John J. Crittenden, John Bell, 
and other well-known names in American history. Indi- 
ana was represented in the Senate by two Democrats, 
Edward A. Hannegan and Jesse D. Bright. 

Events of great importance in the nation’s history, 
as already noted, had transpired during the four years 
in which Thompson had been absent from Congress. 
James K. Polk now occupied the White House in place 
of John Tyler. Texas had been annexed in 1845. The 
western boundary of the United States had been pushed 
from the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean by the acquisition 
of Oregon south of the forty-ninth parallel. The coun- 
try was now in the midst of a war with Mexico. 

The role of western Whigs in Congress was a diffi- 
cult one. To oppose the war was to run the risk of 
unpopularity at home, for the war was undoubtedly in 
much favor in this section. There is abundant evidence 
of this fact in Indiana from the very beginning when 
Lew Wallace, the son of Thompson’s old friend, David 
Wallace, took a room on Washington Street in Indian- 
apolis and hung out a flag bearing the inscription ‘‘For 
Mexico, Fall In!” 

The movements of Indiana troops were eagerly fol- 
lowed in the newspaper reports as the soldiers jour- 


14Richard W. Thompson, “Abraham Lincoln,” MS. in possession of 
Mrs. George Kean; Frank G. Carpenter, interview with Thompson in 
Terre Haute Evening Star, January 4, 1898. 
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neyed down the Mississippi and across the Gulf of 
Mexico; as they suffered in camp on the dunes of shift- 
ing sands at the mouth of the Rio Grande; as they 
fought under Taylor at Buena Vista or followed the 
intrepid Joseph Lane over the hot plains and in the 
shadows of snowy peaks in the heart of old Mexico. 

The policy of the Whigs in general was to vote for 
the appropriations in order not to hamper the military 
operations and at the saine time to criticize President 
Polk for the manner in which the country became in- 
volved in the war. The historian, Hermann von Holst, 
himself a severe critic of Polk, declares that the main 
purpose of the Whigs was to make as much party capital 
as possible.t® ‘They denounced the war,” says Justin 
H. Smith, ‘‘enough to incriminate themselves when they 
supported it, and they supported it enough to stultify 
themselves when they condemned it.’’?® 

The Whig attack had been launched in the previous 
Congress. Caleb B. Smith, who represented the White- 
water district of southeastern Indiana, branded the 
war as one of outright conquest, ‘which was to plant 
the glorious stars and stripes over one-half of Mexico.” 
Texas, as one of the provinces of Mexico, he declared, 
had never owned one inch of the territory beyond the 
Nueces. The President was accused of being guilty 
of an act of usurpation. In violation of his oath of 
office, without consulting the will of Congress or the 
people, he had taken forcible possession of a distant 
country which was in the possession of Mexico and 
had driven her from it. Smith was opposed to any 
conquest of Mexico or getting any Mexican territory 
under any pretext whatsoever.1? 


15 Hermann Eduard von Holst, The Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States (8 vols. Chicago, 1877-92), 3:336-37. 

16 Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols. New York, 1919), 
23283. 

17 Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 2 session, 122-24. 
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A few weeks later, Senator Tom Corwin of Ohio, 
in a speech which aroused tremendous criticism over 
the country, declared: “If I were a Mexican I would 
tell you, ‘Have you not room in your own country to 
bury your dead men? If you come into mine, we will 
greet you with bloody hands, and welcome you to hos- 
pitable graves.’ ’’18 

Corwin was burned in effigy by the soldiers in camp 
at Buena Vista. Over the ashes these lines were posted: 


“Old Tom Corwin is dead and here he lies; 
Nobody’s sorry and nobody cries; 
Where he’s gone and how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.”’19 


The attack thus begun by the Whigs in the Twenty- 
ninth Congress was continued by them in the Thirtieth. 
Richard W. Thompson, though more moderate than 
many of his colleagues, soon joined in the attack. On 
December 21, 1847, he submitted a series of resolutions 
which may be taken as an expression of his views on 
the Mexican War at that time. The resolutions called 
upon the President to communicate to the government 
of Mexico that peace might be immediately established 
between the two countries upon the following terms: 
the establishment of a boundary line in Texas that 
would include the settlements which had been made 
south and west of the Nueces River; the purchase from 
Mexico of the territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
and north of the line 36° 30’; the settlement of the 
claims of the United States against Mexico; and the 
surrender of all claims of the United States for in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war.2° 

On the following day Abraham Lincoln introduced 
his famous “Spot Resolutions.” These were followed 

18 Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 2 session, Appendix, 217. 


19 Quoted in Smith, of. cit., 2:278. 
20 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 1 session, 61. 
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by a speech delivered on January 12, 1848, which re- 
sulted in Lincoln’s undoing for the time being in IIli- 
nois.?4 

Meanwhile, on January 3, Thompson gave his vote 
for a series of resolutions favoring the withdrawal of 
the armies in Mexico to the east bank of the Rio 
Grande and the establishment of peace on the basis 
of no indemnity and the payment of all just claims 
due citizens of the United States at the commencement 
of the war. The resolutions were defeated by a vote 
of 137 to 41.?? 

Thompson’s first lengthy address in the session was 
delivered on January 27, 1848. In this he attempted 
to prove that the claim of Texas to territory as far 
as the Rio Grande was not well founded, hence the 
President had no right to march the troops of the 
United States to that river. As to the Slidell mission 
he believed the administration did not desire that Mr. 
Slidell should be received. “The administration was de- 
termined to bring on the war,” he declared, “and to 
do it, they sent Mr. Slidell to Mexico, with the deter- 
mination that he should be rejected.’’?3 

His position being attacked by Robert M. Mce- 
Lane of Maryland, Thompson spoke again on March 
2. ‘This speech was in a more partisan vein than the 
former one. He admitted that he was a “whole Whig,” 
and had tried from his very boyhood to do service in 
that glorious cause. Referring to the prospects for 
peace, he asked, ‘‘What shall we do with that peace, 
if we make peace? What will be the result of our acqui- 
sitions, if we make acquisitions of territory? Who can 
tell? If we do not make peace, where are we to stop? 


21 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln (2 vols. Boston and New 
York, 1928), 2:124-36. 

22 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 1 session, 94. 

23 Ibid., 258-60. 
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Are we to go forward with our conquering arms, and 
overrun and subjugate the whole of Mexico, and the 
whole of this continent? ... Where are we to stop?... 
In God’s name, where are we to stop? It is easy to 
plunge this country into war. A weak, ambitious, in- 
becile President by a single stroke of the pen, may 
get us into a long, expensive, ruinous war; but it de- 
mands all the sagacity, all the wisdom, all the true- 
hearted patriotism of the country, to get us out of it.... 
The President may hurl his country almost over the 
precipice; but it requires all the patriotism of all our 
wisest and best statesmen to save it.’’?4 

Already steps had been taken which were to bring 
the war to an end. President Polk had dispatched N. P. 
Trist to Mexico in the spring of 1847 for the purpose 
of resuming negotiations whenever Mexico was willing. 
The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848. It was submitted to the Senate on 
February 23 and ratified by that body on March 10. 
By the terms of this treaty the United States acquired 
over 500,000 square miles of territory including the 
present states of California, Nevada, Utah, a part of 
Colorado, the greater portion of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and the Rio Grande boundary for Texas. The 
sum of $15,000,000 was paid for the territory thus 
ceded and the claims against Mexico were assumed by 
the United States. 

On February 21, 1848, Thompson witnessed one of 
the most tragic scenes in the history of the House of 
Representatives. A resolution was presented offering 
the thanks of Congress to various general officers of 
the Mexican War. The votes of many Whigs, includ- 
ing John Quincy Adams, Abraham Lincoln, and Richard 
W. Thompson, were cast against the resolution. No 
sooner had the vote been taken than the venerable 


24 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 1 session, 415. 
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Adams, who occupied a seat near Thompson, sank to 
the floor. He was immediately borne to the rotunda for 
the benefit of the purer air and then to the Speaker’s 
room. House and Senate hastily adjourned and sessions 
on the two following days were brief. Adams died in 
the Speaker’s room on the evening of February 23. 
At a short session of the House on the 24th, Speaker 
Winthrop said solemnly: “A seat on this floor has 
been . . . vacated, towards which our eyes have been 
accustomed to turn with no common interest. A voice 
has been hushed forever in this Hall, to which all ears 
have been wont to listen with profound reverence. A 
venerable form has faded from our sight, around which 
we have daily clustered with an affectionate regard. 
A name has been stricken from the roll of the living 
statesmen of our land, which has been associated for 
more than half a century with the highest civil service, 
and the loftiest civil renown.’’?° 

Two days later impressive services were held in the 
House Chamber in the presence of the members of the 
House and Senate, the President, members of the 
Cabinet, judges of the Supreme Court, and foreign min- 
isters. A funeral procession with military escort then 
proceeded to the Congressional burying ground, where 
the body of the ex-President was temporarily interred, 
to be removed in a few days to the old family home in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 

The remainder of the session was taken up with a 
discussion of slavery and the organization of the newly 
acquired territory. Though the Oregon country had 
been acquired two years before, the House and the 
Senate had been unable to agree upon a bill providing 
for a territorial government for the region. The at- 


tempt to combine in one measure the organization of 


Oregon as a free territory and the area comprising 


25 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 1 session, 381, 383, 384. 
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California and New Mexico with the question of slay- 
ery left to future action by the Supreme Court, failed. 
Finally a bill was passed and approved by President 
Polk organizing the Oregon Territory and extending to 
that country the restrictions and prohibitions of the 
Ordinance of 1787. Richard W. Thompson did not 
participate in the debate but he voted for extending 
the Ordinance over the new territory. The first session 
of the Thirtieth Congress came to an end on August 
14, 1848.76 


26 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 1 session, 1027. 


IX. 


CAMPAIGNING FOR “OLD ROUGH AND READY” 


Tue PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN of 1848 opened several 
months before the adjournment of the first session of 
the Thirtieth Congress. The Democrats held their con- 
vention at Baltimore in the latter part of May and nom- 
inated Lewis Cass of Michigan for president. 

The leading candidates for the Whig nomination 
were Henry Clay, Winfield Scott, and Zachary Taylor. 
Thompson favored Clay. Replying to an invitation to 
attend a Clay birthday banquet in New York in April, 
1848, he wrote in true partisan style: Clay “would 
have been President had not the purity of the elective 
franchise been violated at the last election. . . . But 
whilst his defeat—by means of the grossest fraud and 
deception—has plunged the country into a ruinous war 
of aggression upon the rights of a weak and inferior 
republic; heaped upon us a public debt more than that 
of the Revolution; caused an abandonment of our in- 
dustrial interests to ruinous competition from foreign 
nations; given encouragement to a spirit of conquest, 
and forced upon us questions by which the beautiful 
cycle of our national union may be broken—it has left 
his own fame unsullied and his honor untarnished.’? 

A majority of the southern Whigs, as well as some 
from the North, including Abraham Lincoln, favored 
Taylor. He received the nomination at the Whig Na- 


1 Thompson to A. W. Bradford, ef al., April 8, 1848, Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, Fort Wayne. 
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tional Convention in Philadelphia, June 7 and 8, on the 
fourth ballot.2 Millard Fillmore, who had served with 
Thompson in the Twenty-seventh Congress, was nomi- 
nated for vice-president. A third party, the Free Soil 
party, held a convention at Buffalo in August and nomi- 
nated Martin Van Buren for president. 

Before the meeting of the Whig convention, Thomp- 
son visited New England in order to arouse enthusiasm 
for Whig principles in that section. One of the largest 
meetings addressed by Thompson was at Hartford, 
Connecticut. As an expression of their appreciation of 
his arduous labor and admiration for his eloquence and 
their sympathy for his principles so fearlessly expressed, 
a group of citizens of that city presented Colonel 
Thompson with a copy of Lord Bacon’s Works. This 
gift, they explained, came from “those whom you re- 
cently visited—strangers, whom you left friends for- 
everay® 


2 The Indiana delegation was not united on a candidate. On the 
first ballot the vote stood 9 for Scott, 2 for Clay, and 1 for Taylor; 
on the second ballot, 8 for John M. Clayton, 3 for Taylor, 1 for Scott; on 
the third ballot, 6 for Scott, 5 for Taylor, 1 for Clay; and on the fourth 
and final ballot, 7 for Taylor, 4 for Scott, 1 for Clay. Thompson was 
not a delegate to the convention. Terre Haute Express (weekly), June 
21, 1848. 

Martin Bundy, one of the Indiana delegates, wrote: “In accordance 
with what I believed to be the wishes of a majority of the Whigs of 
the [fourth] district . . . I opposed the nomination of the distinguished 
individual who was successful and gave my feeble influence and sup- 
port first to Judge McLean and finding him wholly out of the question, 
then to General Scott . . . and finding him equally hopeless I then 
gave my support to... Henry Clay of Kentucky, who seemed in truth 
the only rival candidate who had any prospect of success from the 
commencement, backed as he was by the united vote of the great State 
of New York. I foresaw, however, that the nomination of General 
Taylor was inevitable, as soon as the Convention met, because all 
efforts to concentrate the apparent opposition vote . .. were fruitless, 
and utterly unavailing, and each faction fought under the banner of his 
own peculiar leader to the last.” Indiana Magazine of History, 
22 (1926) :84. 

3 Citizens of Hartford to Thompson, April 6, 1848, Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. The Indianapolis Sentinel criticized Thompson for 
leaving his work to make campaign speeches while continuing to draw 
his salary as Congressman. 
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The Whigs held a great ratification meeting in 
Monument Square at Baltimore on June 20. Daniel 
Webster, Alexander H. Stephens, John Bell, and 
Richard W. Thompson were scheduled to speak. Web- 
ster, Stephens, and Bell were for various reasons un- 
able to appear. It fell, therefore, to Thompson to 
make the principal address before a crowd estimated 
at twenty thousand people. This speech was the most 
important one delivered by him during the campaign. 
He was, he declared, a Henry Clay Whig. He had 
desired that Clay be nominated, but many Whigs feared 
that he could not be elected. Thompson’s regrets were 
all lost in the glorious anticipation that another great 
man could be and would be elected. He was proud 
of the fact that Taylor was a native of Orange County, 
Virginia, the county adjoining his own native Culpeper 
on the south. 

The orator defended the action of the Whigs in 
adopting no platform. ‘The Whig principles existed 
before the Convention met—they would remain intact 
after the Convention adjourned. They are the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. Whatever is wise, whatever 
is just, whatever is expedient, whatever is wanting to 
make the country more prosperous, more free and more 
happy than it is, it is a cardinal Whig principle that if 
the Constitution allow it, that it should be done.” 

Taylor’s defense of Fort Harrison in the War of 
1812 was referred to in glowing terms. “The red men 
fell ‘like leaves in November’ before the well-directed 
guns of the small but gallant band, the sun went down 
and the sun arose, and there were the stars and stripes 
still waving over the little fort.’ The roll of Taylor’s 
victories in the Mexican War was called: Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena Vista. “He 
never surrenders and he never loses a battle!’ ‘The 
speech aroused great enthusiasm among the Whigs at 
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Baltimore. The orator was escorted to his lodgings by 
a large concourse of people who formed a parade and 
marched down the principal streets of the city.4 

A few weeks later before leaving Washington for 
the West, Thompson was presented with a beautiful 
silver goblet by the Whigs of Baltimore as a token of 
their appreciation for his services. It was engraved 
with a representation of the scene in Monument Square 
on the night of the ratification meeting. The court- 
house, the decorated platform, the officers of the meet- 
ing, the crowds which filled the stands, the speaker, the 
hundreds of lamps, and the vast throng which filled the 
whole square were all depicted.® 

Thompson left Washington for home following 
the close of the session on August 14. At Wheeling 
and Zanesville he left the stagecoach to make speeches. 
When he stopped at Columbus, Ohio, to meet his fam- 
ily and rest for a few days, he was implored to make 
a number of other speeches in that state. 

The Whigs in Indiana failed to warm up to the 
candidacy of Taylor. The General was not as popular 
in the state as elsewhere. He had made statements in 
his report concerning the conduct of the Second Indiana 
Regiment at Buena Vista which were considered very 
unfair. When the sources upon which he based his state- 
ments were found to be inaccurate, Taylor still refused 
to alter his official report.? 

Whig newspapers in Indiana attempted to arouse 
some of the old enthusiasm of the log cabin and hard 

4Terre Haute Express (weekly), July 5, 1848, from Baltimore 
Patriot, June 21, 1848. 


5 Ibid., August 30 and September 6, 1848. 

8 Ibid., September 6, 1848, quoting the Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
August 24, 1848. 

TLew Wallace, An Autobiography (2 vols. New York and London, 
1906), 1:ch. 19; letter of Zachary Taylor to George G. Dunn, March 
24, 1848, in Terre Haute Express (weekly), July 19, 1848; R. C. Buley, 
“Indiana in the Mexican War,” in Indiana Magazine of History, 
16 (1920) :46-68. 
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cider campaign of 1840. They put forth great efforts 
to point out the resemblance between ‘Old Rough and 
Ready” and the “Hero of Tippecanoe.” When Thomp- 
son arrived in Indiana, he found the Whigs dispirited 
with the conviction that the state was certainly lost. 
Believing that the vote of the state was doubtful, with 
the probabilities against the Whigs, Thompson lost no 
time in attempting to infuse new life and enthusiasm 
into the party. A monster meeting was held at Terre 
Haute in honor of the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
Battle of Fort Harrison. The celebration began on 
the evening of September 4. On the following day the 
crowds marched to the site of the old fort two and 
one-half miles north of the town, where Taylor as a 
young man had repulsed the Indians. Here an open- 
air meeting was held. Addresses were delivered by 
Thompson, Henry S. Lane, and other noted Whig 
orators.® 

Thompson was somewhat disappointed over the out- 
come of the Fort Harrison meeting. He feared that it 
was not followed up with enough energy. Nevertheless 
he did not slacken his own efforts. From that time until 
the election he devoted himself to getting the Whigs 
together in country towns and in their own neighbor- 
hoods and to addressing these meetings.® The evening 
before the election he spoke for four hours at a Whig 
meeting in the courthouse at Terre Haute.?° 

Taylor was elected president but he failed to carry 
Indiana. The Democratic majority in the state was not 
large, amounting to less than five thousand votes. 
Thompson’s own district was carried by Taylor, indi- 
cating that his campaign was effective. All the states 


8 Terre Haute Express (weekly), September 6, 1848. 

9 Thompson to J. J. Crittenden, October 21, 1848, Crittenden Papers, 
Library of Congress, printed in Indiana Magazine of History, 31(1935): 
251-54. 

10 Terre Haute Express (weekly), November 8, 1848. 
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of the Old Northwest were won by Cass. But all in 
all the election of 1848 had little significance. It gave 
no answer to any of the great questions of the day. It 
was ‘‘a contest without an issue,” says Professor Gar- 
rison. ‘Neither of the two great parties which alone 
might expect to win sought to rally the people to the 
defence of any important principle. Practically the only 
thing it decided was that a Whig general should be 
made president because he had done effective work in 
carrying on a Democratic war.’’!! 


11 Garrison, Westward Extension, 284. 


X. 


THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


In HIS CAMPAIGN FOR CONGRESS in 1847, Thompson 
had stated his belief that the question of slavery in 
the new territories would not come before the Thir- 
tieth Congress. In this he was wrong. As soon as the 
members assembled for the second session in December, 
1848, it became evident that slavery would be the 
absorbing question of the session. President Polk, in 
his opening message, urged upon Congress the duty of 
providing for regularly organized territorial govern- 
ments for New Mexico and California with the least 
practical delay. The question of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia arose again, and the 
South was urging passage of a stricter fugitive slave law. 

Early in the session, Representative Palfrey of 
Massachusetts asked permission to introduce a bill to 
repeal all acts and parts of acts of Congress establish- 
ing slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. Thompson believed that Congress had the 
power to abolish slavery in the District with (but not 
without) the consent of the citizens of the District. 
He voted against permitting the introduction of Pal- 
frey’s bill. Lincoln’s vote was also cast against the 
proposition! That same day a resolution was intro- 
duced proposing that the Committee on Territories be 
instructed to report a bill providing territorial govern- 


1 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 2 session, 38; Thompson to 
Voters, June 8, 1847, Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 
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ments for each of the territories of New Mexico and 
California, excluding slavery therefrom. Thompson 
voted against this resolution, which was defeated by a 
vote of 80 to 107.2 

Daniel Gott, a representative from New York, in- 
troduced a resolution on December 21, concerning slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia, containing a preface 
which was especially offensive to Southerners. The 
resolution was as follows: ‘Whereas the traffic now 
prosecuted in this metropolis of the Republic in human 
beings, as chattels, is contrary to natural justice and 
the fundamental principles of our political system, and 
is notoriously a reproach to our country throughout 
Christendom, and a serious hindrance to the progress 
of republican liberty among the nations of the earth: 
Therefore, Resolved, That the committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia . . . report a bill as soon as practica- 
ble, prohibiting the slave trade in said district.” 

Thompson cast his vote in favor of a motion to 
lay the resolution on the table, but the motion was 
defeated. Abraham Lincoln also voted in favor of this 
motion. When the vote was taken on the resolution 
itself, Thompson, as well as Lincoln, voted in the nega- 
tive. It is an interesting fact that twenty-two out of 
twenty-nine Democratic members from the states of 
the Old Northwest, together with Iowa, voted for the 
Gott Resolution. The northwestern Democrats were ex- 
hibiting strong antislavery tendencies at this time. They 
felt embittered at the southern Democrats because of 
their rejection of Cass and the principle of noninter- 
ference in 1848. Many northwestern Democrats even 
advocated the Wilmot Proviso principle of Congres- 
sional exclusion of slavery in the territories. 

2 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 2 session, 39. 

3 Ibid., 83-84; William O, Lynch, “Anti-Slavery Tendencies of the 


Democratic Party in the Northwest, 1848-1850,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 11(1924-25) :319-31, 
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The Whigs of the Northwest were divided on the 
subject of slavery. On the whole they seemed inclined 
to take a moderate position. Thompson was an out- 
standing opponent of antislavery agitation.* His early 
Virginia background and his contact with slavery in its 
milder aspects is doubtless the true explanation. 

What was probably the most important speech of 
Thompson’s Congressional career was delivered in the 
House on January 25, 1849, on the subject of slavery. 
Robert ‘Toombs of Georgia was temporarily occupying 
the Speaker’s chair. Thompson began by pointing out 
that he represented a class of people which possessed 
a conservative and conciliatory spirit. They required of 
him that he should bring the same spirit to bear upon 
the great questions which then agitated the Union. 

For one section of the Union to indulge in censure 
and denunciation against another not only did no good, 
but serious harm. It disturbed the harmony of the 
Union. The spirit of the Fathers of the Republic had 
been one of compromise. ‘The moderation, the for- 
bearance, the conciliation, the compromises of that day, 
triumphed over faction.” 

He had voted against the proposal to prohibit slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia because he did not be- 
lieve that the trafic was contrary to natural justice. 
Neither did he consider it against the fundamental 
principles of our political system as the resolution as- 
sumed. Since he had first come to the District, he had 
never seen a negro sold, he had never seen a band of 
negroes taken off by a slave trader. He had never seen 
a slave trader. He did not know of a single “‘slave 
penis 

The men of the South, he declared, were no more 
responsible for the introduction of slavery into the coun- 
try than were the men of the North. Slavery had been 


4 Lynch, op. cit., 11:323. 
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fixed upon them, evil as it was, against their earnest 
remonstrances. He was in favor of letting them get rid 
of it according to the promptings of their own judg- 
ment and the best way they could. 

“T am no alarmist,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I abominate 
these continual threats of dissolution. I have little re- 
spect for the man who is eternally talking about break- 
ing the Union asunder, and destroying that harmony 
and fraternal affection which have so long held us to- 
gether. I have no sympathy with such movements. 
But I tell this House and the country, that, just as 
surely as the Sun of Heaven shines above us, just as 
surely as we are now a Union of States, just so certainly 
must that Union become broken and dissevered, if the 
municipal and local rights of the States are thus inter- 
fered with by this Congress. I say to the gentlemen of 
the South—you shall not trample upon the rights of 
the North, so far as I represent the rights of the North; 
nor will I attempt to trample upon any of those rights 
of yours which are guaranteed to you by the Constitu- 
tion—the only charter of Republican Government which 
man has yet devised. Sir, I have spent the first half 
of my life in the South, and the last half of it in the 
North. I think I know the people of the South, and I 
think I know the people of the North, and I tell 
gentlemien here, both from the North and from the 
South, who talk about disunion, that they do not repre- 
sent the feelings of the American people on this great 
question. No, Sir, they do not represent the heart of 
the American people. That heart is moved by con- 
servative influences on this and all other questions, and 
every throb of it is for the Union as it is—the sheet 
anchor of our national hopes and future renown.” 

Northern man though he was, he felt compelled to 
admit that some of the people of the North deserved 
a good deal of what was said of them by southern men. 
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He came from a state which was essentially conserva- 
tive on the question of slavery. He represented a con- 
stituency among whom the master would be just as 
secure under the law of the land in attempting to re- 
cover the fugitive slave as he would be in any county 
of Virginia or North Carolina. They sympathized with 
neither the fanatical abolitionists of the North nor with 
the ultra proslavery men of the South. 

Before he would endanger the Union of these states 
by questions growing out of the settlement of the con- 
troversy over New Mexico and California, he would 
vote to give them back, gold mines and all, to Mexico. 
As this could not be done, he for one was in no very 
great hurry to organize a government for them. Gentle- 
men from all sections had better get cool upon this 
question before they could undertake to do a great deal 
about it. 

Thompson closed his speech with these words: “Sir, 
I am a Northern man in sympathy and feeling, but I 
love the South. The South was to me the home of 
early and dearly cherished recollections. There are yet 
the playmates of my boyhood and the friends of my 
youth. But, I love the North none the less for loving 
the South so much. My home is in the North—my 
interests are there, my affections are there, my sym- 
pathies are there. Shall I love the North more than 
the South, or the South more than the North? Shall 
my patriotism be hemmed in and circumscribed by the 
little spot of earth where I may happen to have been 
born or to live? No, Sir, no. I trust in God the time 
shall never come when I shall not feel an equal devotion 
for the sterile hills of New England, and the sunny 
plains of the South, that I do for our own broad and 
beautiful prairies of the West. It is all my country. It 
belongs to the nation. It is the common inheritance of 
us all. And though I represent a people who have 
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deposited important trusts in my hands, yet I know 
them well enough to know that they will respond to 
the declaration which I make, that so long as I remain 
a member of the National Legislature, I will give no 
vote which shall not look to the rights, the interests, and, 
the prosperity of the whole Union, to the North as 
well as the South, the East as well as the West.’ 

In view of the fact that the slave trade had flour- 
ished in Washington for many years, it is indeed strange 
that Thompson had never witnessed it in action. From 
early days until prohibited by act of Congress in 1850, 
slaves were brought to the city from the surrounding 
country in Maryland and Virginia and sold to traders 
to be taken to the southwest. It was not an unusual 
sight to see droves of negroes, handcuffed and chained, 
passing through the streets in the very shadow of the 
Capitol. Sales were held usually in or near the taverns 
or small hotels. The District of Columbia became 
known as “‘the very seat and center” of the slave trade 
of the United States.6 Sir Thomas Moore Visiting the 
nation’s capital in the time of Jefferson wrote of the 
inhabitants there as “that factious race [who] strut 
forth as patriots from their negro marts,” and of the 
town itself as a place “where bastard Freedom waves 
her fustian flag in mockery over slaves.” 

Nevertheless, Thompson’s attempt to pour oil on 
the troubled waters is praiseworthy. Not many pos- 
sessed the background which enabled them to view the 
matter thus calmly. There was so much bitterness, so 
much distrust and misunderstanding that words of mod. 
eration such as these fell upon deaf ears. Could such 


5 Speech of R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, on the Slavery Question 
([ Washington, 1849]). 


6 Frederic Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the Old South (Baltimore, 
1931), ch. III. 


7 The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore (New York, 1884), 177 
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counsel have prevailed, it is reasonable to believe that 
the Civil War might have been averted. 

It is a fact now fully recognized that slavery had 
reached its natural limits by 1850. It certainly could not 
have flourished on the high arid lands of New Mex- 
ico. The danger of slavery ever establishing itself in 
Kansas was just as remote.® Moreover, slavery was 
becoming an economic burden in the states where it 
existed. Frederick Law Olmsted testifies that the slave- 
holders he interviewed in his travels through the South 
in the early fifties were in nearly every case dissatisfied. 
Many of them told him that they would have been 
glad to have been rid of their slaves if they had only 
known what to do with them after they were freed.® 
The position of the slaveholder has been compared to 
that of a man holding a wolf by the ears. It was 
dangerous to hang on, but still more dangerous to let 
go.2° It is an interesting question for speculation 
whether, in view of such conditions, slavery might not 
have disappeared sooner or later without a war. 

The Thirtieth Congress expired early Sunday morn- 
ing, March 4, 1849, without settling any of the im- 
portant questions that had been raised. They were 
passed on to the Taylor administration and to the 
Thirty-first Congress. Thompson’s Congressional ca- 
reer was at an end. He was not a candidate for re- 
election nor was he ever again a candidate for any 
elective office. Congressional life was uncongenial to 
him. His friend, Abraham Lincoln, had similar feel- 
ings and the two often conversed upon the subject." 

8 Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 16(1929-30) :151-71. 

9 Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States... 
(2 vols. New York, 1904), 1:63, 101, 111. 

10 Guy S. Callender (ed.), Selections from the Economic History of 


the United States, 1765-1860 (Boston, 1909), 740. 
11 R, W. Thompson, “Abraham Lincoln.” 
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Lincoln apparently later recovered from this aversion 
to Congressional service. Thompson never did. 
Thompson witnessed the inauguration of Taylor 
and was much impressed with his unassuming manner, 
his candor and sincerity. He had a walking stick made 
out of one of the black walnut pickets of old Fort 
Harrison which he sent to President Taylor as a re- 
minder of his defense of the Wabash. At the same 
time the donor expressed the hope that the President 
might yet find it convenient to revisit the ‘beautiful 
prairie—made almost classic ground by having the 
names of Harrison and Taylor intimately blended with 
its history.”?* The cane was graciously accepted by 
Zachary Taylor as possessing peculiar value because of 
its association with his own early career on the Wabash 
and with the history of Indiana in its wilderness days.13 
Thompson lingered on in Washington after the in- 
auguration, undecided about his next move. A friend 
in Indiana wrote on April 23, “I fear you are despond- 
ing & hanging on there to get an office. Why dont you 
make your situation & wishes known to your friends... . 
You seem not to know what to be about.’ Thomp- 
son wanted a foreign post, such as minister to Chile, 
Brazil, or Mexico. John M. Clayton, Taylor’s Secretary 
of State, expressed himself favorably towards the ap- 
pointment, but nothing was done. On May 1 Thomp- 
son wrote Clayton that should he not get an appoint- 
ment, his political life must terminate.15 Thompson’s 


12 Thompson to Zachary Taylor, April 4, 1849, photostat, Thompson 
Papers, Indiana State Library. 

13 Taylor to Thompson, May 10, 1849, Thompson Papers, Indiana 
State Library. 

14 Joseph G. Marshall to Thompson, April 23, 1849, Thompson 
Papers, Indiana State Library. 

15E, W. McGaughey to John M. Clayton, March 21, 1849, and 
Harriet Thompson to R. W. Thompson, undated letter, probably writ- 
ten May, 1849, Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library; C. S. More- 
head to Clayton, May 14, 1849, Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort 
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finances were at low ebb. His participation in politics 
had been to the detriment of his profession. It was 
expensive to keep his family in Washington; neither was 
it easy to provide for them elsewhere. Part of the time 
while he was away, Mrs. Thompson and the five chil- 
dren lived at one of the boarding houses in Terre 
Haute. There is a hint, too, that Thompson may have 
lost money on some of his investments at this time. At 
any rate the annual salary of $9,000 received by min- 
isters to the above countries, plus the same amount for 
expenses for outfitting themselves, offered one way in 
which he felt he could recoup his finances. But like 
other Indiana Whigs who were hoping for appoint- 
ments as soon as Taylor became president, ‘Thompson 
was disappointed. One Indiana Whig complained that 
“Taylor men at Washington appear to be more pros- 
trated than democrats.” Six weeks after the inaugura- 
tion no Indiana Whig had yet received anything at 
Taylor’s hands.?® 

Thompson’s colleague in the House, Abraham Lin- 
coln, was trying to get a share of the patronage for 
Illinois Whigs, and wrote his friend for help on May 
25: “I am about to ask a favor of you, and one which 
I hope will not cost you much. I understand the Gen- 
eral Land Office is about to be given to Illinois; and 
that Mr. Ewing desires Justin Butterfield of Chicago 
to be the man. I will not trouble you with particulars, 
but will assure you that the appointment of Mr. Butter- 
field will be an egregious political blunder. I believe it 
will gratify no single Whig in the state, except it be 
Mr. B. himself. 

“Now the favor I ask of you is, that you will write 
General Taylor at once, saying that in your opinion, 
Wayne; Thompson to Clayton, May 1, 1849, Clayton Papers, Library of 
Congress. 


16 Joseph G. Marshall to Thompson, April 23, 1849, Thompson 
Papers, Indiana State Library. 
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either I, OR THE MAN I RECOMMEND, should be ap- 
pointed to that office, if anyone from Illinois shall be. I 
restrict my request to Illinois, because I think it prob- 
able you have already recommended someone, probably 
from your own state, and I do not wish to interfere 
with that.’’1” 

Lincoln had been one of the original Taylor sup- 
porters and felt that he deserved something at the 
hands of the administration. Thompson had not recom- 
mended anyone from Indiana. In fact, he worked earn- 
estly for Lincoln’s appointment to the place, but Butter- 
field received the office. “I felt a good deal mortified 
and chagrined at the result,” declared Thompson later. 
Lincoln was later tendered the office of secretary of 
Oregon Territory but declined it.!® 

There is no evidence that Thompson took any part 
in the Congressional campaign in Indiana during the 
summer of 1849. E. W. McGaughey had been nomi- 
nated by the Whigs of the Seventh District to succeed 
Thompson and was the only Whig Congressman elected 
in August. The following March, Thompson was 
offered the position of chargé d’affaires to Austria. 
This post in the capital of Vienna was an important 
one in view of the political conditions in Austria and the 
delicate relations between the United States and that 
country. By this time, however, Thompson had changed 


} ie Lincoln to Thompson, May 25, 1849, Lincoln National Life Foun- 
ation. 

18 Thompson, “Abraham Lincoln.” Louis A. Warren believes that 
Lincoln could have had the office at the outset if he had wanted it, but 
instead, he chose to try to get it for some of his Illinois friends. When 
he saw there was likelihood that Butterfield would get it, he decided to 
allow his own name to be used in order to try to prevent Butterfield’s 
appointment. Butterfield had opposed Taylor’s nomination and had not 
aided in electing him, Lincoln Lore, No. 451, November 29, 1937, pub- 
lished by Lincoln National Life Foundation. Lincoln responded to 
Thompson’s help by writing a letter of recommendation for a diplomatic 
appointment for him. See Lincoln to John M. Clayton, July 4, 1849, in 
Thompson Memorial Volume, facing 24. 
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his mind about entering the diplomatic service and de- 
clined the appointment, as he said, through a sense of 
duty to himself and family and his determination to 
remain thereafter in private life.’® 

President Taylor died on July 10, 1850, and Mil- 
lard Fillmore succeeded him to the presidency. In 
September Fillmore nominated Thompson as recorder 
of the General Land Office and the appointment was 
confirmed by the Senate. This was done without Thomp- 
son’s knowledge, and he wrote that he would not ac- 
cept under any circumstances. In fact, he supposed the 
President only sent in the nomination so that by ‘Thomp- 
son’s subsequent resignation, a vacancy would occur 
during the recess of Congress. In addition, Thompson 
was by this time engaged in the prosecution of some 
business which placed him in a position antagonistic to 
the government, and his sense of propriety forbade him 
accepting an office under such circumstances.”® 


19 Thompson to John M. Clayton, March 19, 1850, Thompson Papers, 
Indiana State Library; Terre Haute Wabash Courier, March 16, 23, 
April 6, 13, 1850. 

20U. S. Senate, Executive Journal, 8(1848-52):268; Thompson to 
A. H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior, October 5, 1850, Thompson 
Papers, Indiana State Library. 
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THE LAW 


Tonomeson, resuming his law practice upon his re- 
tirement from public life, found himself engaged in a 
number of interesting and diverse cases outside his home 
state. As a member of Congress he had been called 
on, On various occasions, by the firm of W. G. and 
G. W. Ewing, of Fort Wayne, to look after legislation 
and other matters in which they were interested. The 
Ewings had come to Indiana in the 1820’s and engaged 
in fur trade, exchanging for the valuable pelts such 
items as calico, shirting, shawls, ribbons, knives, combs, 
beads, tobacco, saddles, and blankets. When furs be- 
came scarce, they continued to supply the Indians with 
goods, with the understanding that they would be paid 
out of the annuities given the tribes by the Federal 
Government. When the Indians were moved west of 
the Mississippi, the Ewings followed them and set up 
branch trading establishments in Kansas and Missouri. 
It was inevitable that difficulties would arise between 
the unschooled Indians and the avaricious traders, and 
the traders and Indians both appealed to Washington 
for settlement of their disputes. 

When Thompson’s term in Congress came to an 
end on March 3, 1849, the Ewings asked him to serve 
as their legal counsel in several cases pending before 
the Indian Office. With the change in administration, 
it was believed that certain cases heretofore decided 
to the disadvantage of the Ewings might be reopened. 
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The fees that Thompson might hope to get depended in 
great part upon his ability to obtain payment of claims. 
It was a new field for him and one that could scarcely 
have been entirely to his liking. Since it necessitated 
being in Washington a great deal of the time, he soon 
took on the prosecution of other claims, including those 
of the Shawnee and Menominee Indians. 

One argument prepared by Thompson for the 
Ewings in a claims case is cited here. It is typical and 
shows how complicated some of them were. It was 
in the nature of an address to the President of the 
United States, dated February 27, 1850. A treaty had 
been negotiated by the United States Government with 
the Miami Indians and proclaimed in June of 1841, 
by which the sum of $550,000 was to be paid to the 
Indians by the government. Of this amount $300,000 
was to be used to pay debts owed by the Miami Indians 
to certain creditors including the Ewings. With accrued 
interest it amounted to $388,907.40. This amount had 
been determined by a commission appointed to investi- 
gate the legality and justice of the claims. The Indian 
agent, Allen Hamilton, gave his approval. The Indians 
themselves expressed satisfaction. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs adjudged that they owed $40,000 
more by 1842, but no provision was ever made for 
the payment of this additional sum. Of the first amount, 
$260,000 was paid. The remaining $128,907 was to 
be paid out of annuities received by the Indians in fifteen 
annual installments of $12,500, with interest at the rate 
of four per cent. This would amount to a total of 
$187,500. The Indians willingly paid their installments 
in 1842, 1843, and 1844. In 1845 Joseph Sinclear was 
appointed subagent to the Miami. Almost immediately 
he began to create dissatisfaction among the Indians, 
contending that the contract called for a much larger 
amount than was due the creditors and that it had been 
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fraudulent from the beginning. Finally, he proposed 
a compromise by which the Indians would pay only six 
more installments. Senator Hannegan of Indiana ad- 
vised the creditors to accept with the understanding that 
it would not jeopardize their claims for the balance. 
The creditors agreed to this proposal. Meanwhile, ac- 
cording to Thompson, Sinclear had persuaded the In- 
dians to pay another claim to Madison Sweetzer, “his 
partner in rascality,” that had never been allowed by 
the government. 

The President was authorized by the Senate in 
1846 to adjust this matter of claims. He confirmed the 
new agreement arranged by Sinclear as a final settle- 
ment on the ground that the creditors had agreed to it. 
The creditors protested, claiming that this had not been 
their understanding. Nevertheless, the order of the 
President was executed by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. This meant a loss to the creditors of $75,000. 

It was pointed out by Thompson that the creditors 
were operating under a government license to trade 
with the Indians. Such unfair treatment would have the 
effect of driving out regular licensed traders. The only 
alternatives would be to place the Indians at the mercy 
of unscrupulous, unlicensed traders, or of corrupt gov- 
ernment agents. Ihe Miami were wealthy and _per- 
fectly able to pay their debts. They should be required 
to pay their honest debts rather than encouraged to 
repudiate them. So ran the argument which was fol- 
lowed by a large number of depositions. 

Thompson’s relations with the Ewings were some- 
times rather strained and their business connections were 
entirely broken off at one time for a brief period. The 
Ewings were shrewd businessmen and rather hard task- 

1 Argument of W. G. and G. W. Ewing and Others, upon an Appli- 
cation to the President of the United States to Enforce an Agreement 


between the Miami Indians and their Creditors, dated the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1842 (Washington, 1850), in Indiana State Library. 
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masters. Thompson on the other hand possessed little 
financial and business acumen. The construction of a 
new house in Terre Haute had involved him rather 
deeply in debt. He often made requests for fees before 
the money had been collected. His employers objected 
to this habit. W. G. Ewing once complained to his 
brother that Thompson was as careless and negligent 
about paying debts as Webster.” These periods of dis- 
agreement never continued for a very long time. 

This carelessness about money matters character- 
ized Thompson to the end of his life. The mere ac- 
cumulation of wealth had little attraction for him. He 
was generous almost to a fault. Seldom did he fail to 
respond to calls for help, even from those who had no 
claim upon him. Though his income during a part of 
his life was large, he died a poor man. 

Thompson was also retained by the Shawnee In- 
dians in 1849 to represent them in a claim against the 
government. These Indians had sold their lands in 
Ohio in 1831 and had been removed into the country 
beyond the Mississippi. They had been promised a 
certain amount in money and a large tract of western 
land in payment for their Ohio lands. ‘The treaty, it 
seems, had not been carried out by the government. 
Thompson was successful in prosecuting the claim but 
in so doing incurred the enmity of some of the officials 
of the Indian Bureau and had difficulty in obtaining 
the fee promised by the Indians.* 

The most celebrated of Colonel Thompson’s law 
cases in this period related to the Menominee Indians. 


2W. G. Ewing to G. W. Ewing, August 5 and September 1, 1850, 
Ewing Collection, Indiana State Library. 

34 Statement of the Facts and Law in regard to the unpaid demands 
of George C. Johnson, of Ohio, and Ewings and Clymer, of Missouri, 
against the Government of the United States, originating in debts due 
them from the Shawnee Indians; also, Memorial of R. W. Thompson... 
in reference to a debt due him by the same Nation of Indians (n.p., n.d., 
pamphlet in Indiana State Library). 
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Most of the Indian tribes had been removed beyond 
the Mississippi at an earlier date. The Menominee 
Indians possessed a large and valuable tract of land in 
Wisconsin upon which they still resided. White settlers 
were encroaching upon their holdings and it seemed 
desirable that the United States should secure the 
land, estimated at about three million acres, and open 
it to settlement. The commissioner sent to negotiate 
a treaty of purchase discovered that the tribe possessed 
a much larger amount of land than the original esti- 
mate. Nevertheless, the Indians were induced to sign 
a treaty ceding all their land in Wisconsin for $350,000. 
They surrendered between three and four million acres 
for which they had received no compensation. Learn- 
ing the truth concerning the transaction, a deputation 
of chiefs came to Washington to obtain redress. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs opposed their claim. 
Finally in September, 1850, with the consent of the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, Thompson 
was employed as attorney by the Menominee chiefs to 
protect their interests. For his services he was to re- 
ceive the customary fee of one third of all the money 
which should be allowed by the government. 
Thompson’s representation of the wrong which had 
been done the Indians resulted in a Congressional ap- 
propriation of $242,000 to compensate them. He also 
succeeded in preventing their removal to a reservation 
on the Crow Wing River west of the Mississippi among 
the Chippewa, Winnebago, and Sioux tribes who were 
their deadly enemies. He obtained the consent of the 
Wisconsin legislature to their settlement on Wolf River, 
where they still reside, not far from the present town 
of Oshkosh, named for one of the Menominee chiefs.‘ 


4 Congressional Globe, 32 Congress, 1 session, 1798-1803, 1840; 
Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs. Laws and Treaties (2 vols. 
Washington, 1904), 2:626-27. 
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In prosecuting this claim also, Colonel Thompson 
aroused the enmity of the Indian Bureau and its partisans 
in Congress. An effort was made to prevent him from 
securing his fee, amounting to over $80,000, to which 
he was clearly entitled. ‘he Indians themselves in a 
council on Wolf River in 1854 asked that he be paid 
by the United States Government one third of what 
was allowed the nation and that this be deducted from 
the amount due them. The Indian commissioner, under 
the pretext of guarding the rights and interests of the 
Indians, objected. He maintained that Congress pos- 
sessed no power to alter the original treaty.2 The 
voluminous correspondence growing out of the contro- 
versy was printed as a Senate document.® 

Though Thompson had devoted five years to the case 
and had not received any compensation, he declared that 
he would take what anybody said was right. ‘The Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs finally decided to allow 
him one half of the amount to which he was entitled by 
contract. The Senate voted in favor of this proposal. 
The House gave its approval, but added a proviso that 
the consent of the Indians must first be obtained. Through 
a mistake the proviso was omitted from the enrolled bill. 
The consent of the Indians had already been obtained, 
but because of this technicality, the Secretary of the 
Treasury refused payment. A resolution was introduced 
into the Senate that Thompson was entitled to the sum 
appropriated by the above-mentioned act. Colonel 
Thompson was defended by Senators Bright of Indiana, 
Douglas, Toombs, and others. ‘“‘Never was there a 
fairer contract,’ declared ‘Toombs. Douglas called atten- 
tion to the fact that Thompson had devoted five years of 
labor to the matter. ‘I do not think,’ he added, ‘‘a 
more high-toned and honorable gentleman lives. I am 


5 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 session, 1847, 1883-90. 
6U. S. Senate Executive Documents, 34 Congress, 1 session, No. 72. 
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convinced that the claim is just.’ The question came 
up before the Senate so often that it became a very 
touchy subject, and one on which acrimonious debate was 
waged on almost every occasion. A resolution favoring 
payment finally was adopted, and eventually Thompson 
received the money allowed him.’ 

Thompson’s Indian clients felt very grateful to him 
for the services he had rendered them. He was given 
the honorable rank of chief of the Menominee tribe. An 
Indian name was conferred upon him, and he was pre- 
sented with a tomahawk and peace pipe. On one of his 
visits to his Indian clients he was presented with two 
Indian ponies which became great favorites with the 
Thompson children. 

Thompson was also employed as attorney for the 
Chiriqui Improvement Company. This company re- 
ceived a charter from the Pennsylvania legislature in 
1855. The president of the company was Ambrose W. 
Thompson, of no relation to R. W. Thompson. It 
derived its name from the Province of Chiriqui on the 
Isthmus of Panama in the Republic of New Granada 
(now Colombia), where a land grant of about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand acres had been obtained. 
Among its varied activities were the improvement of 
land, mining, building roads, colonization, and the con- 
struction of mills. “The Panama Railroad Company dis- 
puted the Chiriqui Company’s right to build roads, claim- 
ing they had the exclusive franchise for the construction 
of roads and railroads on the isthmus. ‘The claims of 
the Chiriqui Company were a subject of litigation over 
a number of years. Thompson performed an immense 
amount of labor for the company for which he received 


7 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 session, 1881-84. The editor 
of the Terre Haute Journal, writing on May 30, 1866, declared that 
Thompson never did justice to the Democrats except at this period 
when he was prosecuting his claim before a Democratic administration. 
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little or no remuneration owing to the financial difficul- 
ties in which the company became involved.*® 

The Province of Chiriqui was later to be proposed as 
a suitable place for the colonization of free negroes. 
During the Civil War, in response to the earnest appeals 
of President Lincoln, Congress appropriated a consider- 
able sum of money to aid in the colonization of negroes 
in some tropical country beyond the limits of the United 
States. Caleb B. Smith, Lincoln’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, recommended Chiriqui to the President for this 
purpose. He believed it presented greater advantages 
than any other point that had been suggested. Accord- 
ing to the reports it possessed superior harbors on both 
sides of the Isthmus, a climate of great salubrity, a fer- 
tile soil, numerous indigenous products including cotton, 
coffee, the chocolate nut, sugar cane, tobacco, rice, and 
extensive deposits of coal.® 
A preliminary contract was made by the government 

with the Chiriqui Improvement Company. The negroes 
were to be transported on vessels of the United States. 
Each emigrant was to receive a grant of land varying 
from twenty to eighty acres, the land to be paid for by 
the government. The company promised to provide the 
emigrants with profitable employment in working the 
coal mines.1° However, a conflict of title between the 
states of Costa Rica and New Granada over the land 
involved and a report by government experts that the 
Chiriqui coal was of inferior quality, led to the abandon- 
ment of the project." 

8“Outline of the Title of the Chiriqui Improvement Company to 
Lands, Franchises, and other privileges, in the province of Chiriqui, in 
the United States of Colombia,” in Chiriqgui (Washington, nd., a 
pamphlet in the Indiana State Library), 33-53. 

9 Report of Caleb B. Smith to President Lincoln, May 9, 1862, Thomp- 
son Papers in possession of Mrs. George Kean. 

10 An outline of the contract is given in J. P. Usher to Thompson, 
September 17, 1862, Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne. 


11 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln. A History 
(10 vols. New York, 1890), 6:356-59. 
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Thompson, himself, was an earnest advocate of the 
colonization of negroes outside the boundaries of the 
United States. He was greatly influenced in its favor 
by the views of early Virginians, notably Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe. He believed that it would be 
better for both races and that it would make for the 
security of the negro race. 

Governor Wright of Indiana also called on Thomp- 
son for legal aid. Following passage of an act in 1850 
granting to the states the title to the swamp lands 
within their borders, he asked Thompson to help with 
the various details that arose in connection with the 
selection and confirmation of title to Indiana swamp 
lands. For this service he was allowed $1,000.12, When 
a dispute arose over the boundary line between Indiana 
and Michigan, Wright asked Thompson to send him 
a “short” letter of from eight to twelve pages giving 
his views on the subject. The Governor used at least 
some of Thompson’s material in preparing the State’s 
argument in the case.18 

During this period Thompson frequently appeared 
as attorney in cases pending before the United States 
Supreme Court.'* His reputation as an attorney now 
reached far beyond the borders of his own state. At 
the same time, he did not completely abandon his prac- 
tice in Indiana. He was counsel for the stockholders 
of the Terre Haute and Richmond Railroad and for 
the trustees of the Wabash and Erie Canal. He-also 
engaged in private practice in between his trips to Wash- 
ington. In 1852 he offered to defend his friend Edward 
A. Hannegan, former United States Senator, who had 
fatally stabbed his brother-in-law while under the in- 


12 Laws of Indiana, 1853, p. 11. 

13 Joseph A. Wright to Thompson, August 20, 1856, Thompson 
Papers, Indiana State Library; Henry, Lecture on Thompson, 8. 

14 See correspondence in Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library, 
for this period. 
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fluence of liquor.1° Hannegan had acquired the habit 
of drinking largely while serving in Congress. After 
losing his seat in the House in 1836 because of in- 
temperance, he became a total abstainer. With his re- 
turn to Congress he again became a victim. The case 
was dismissed without a trial so that Thompson’s legal 
services were not needed. 

Among the most pleasant experiences of Colonel 
Thompson as a lawyer were his trips across the Indiana 
boundary line to visit with the Illinois lawyers who 
traveled over the prairies of the famous Eighth Cir- 
cuit. Judge David Davis served as judge of this cir- 
cuit from 1848 to 1861, and Abraham Lincoln rode the 
circuit from the time of its formation in 1839 until 
1858. Edgar and Vermillion counties, both of which 
were included in the Eighth Circuit, on account of 
their nearness to Indiana, attracted many lawyers from 
the western part of the Hoosier state. To Paris and 
Danville, the county seats of these counties, respectively, 
would journey, when court was in session either on 
horseback or by horse and buggy, such lawyers as 
Edward A. Hannegan, Daniel W. Voorhees, Lew Wal- 
lace, John P. Usher, and Richard W. Thompson. Some- 
times they had business in these courts and sometimes 
merely came on a “lark.’’? Lawyers visited much more 
then than now. Seated in a room in a tavern before a 
fireplace piled with blazing fagots they would exchange 
stories, crack jokes, and discuss the important prob- 
lems of the day until long after midnight.1¢ ‘Ah what 
glorious fun we had sometimes!” exclaims Linder.*” 


15 David Brier to Thompson, June 9, 1852, Thompson Papers, 
Indiana State Library; Dictionary of American Biography, 8:229. 

16 Wallace, Autobiography, 1:221-23; Harry Edward Pratt, “David 
Davis 1815-1886,” in Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
1930, pp. 162-63; Henry Clay Whitney, Life on the Circuit with Lincoln 
(Caldwell, Idaho, 1940), ch. 3. 

17 Linder, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Illinois, 183. 
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Thompson himself had an inexhaustible fund of 
stories to draw upon. Many of them had been gleaned 
from his earlier days on the circuit in Indiana. “I have 
listened for hours,” says Linder, “with most exquisite 
delight to the narrations by Col. Thompson of the in- 
cidents that occurred on his old circuit. His associates 
at the bar were men of rare endowments, and their 
stories and jokes, given me by Col. Thompson, have 
convulsed me with laughter to the splitting of my 
sides.’’1§ 


18 Linder, op. cit., 293-95. 


XII. 


A PUBLIC-MINDED CITIZEN 


One OF COLONEL THOMPSON’S sustaining interests was 
education. He himself had taught school for a short 
time, and though he deserted it for the law, he kept 
up an interest in schools for the rest of his life.eein 
an address which he made in 1858 he stressed the 
importance of education in a democracy: “Let us talk 
as we please about all other questions that crowd 
on our mind in the nation arising out of commerce, 
manufacturing, revenue, finance, or what not—but they 
are all of far less magnitude than those which are now 
excited in every mind:—how are the people to be edu- 
cated? how are we to prepare our children to fill our 
places, when we leave them? how fit them for the duties 
of life, and for the destiny before them? ‘Those amongst 
us who do not feel the great importance of these ques- 
tions have a most unjust conception of the character, 
responsibility, and dignity of American citizenship.’”? 
In light of this it is not surprising to find him an 
outstanding figure in the gathering of three hundred 
representative men of Indiana that assembled at Indi- 
anapolis on May 27, 1847, to devise practical means 
of combating the ‘dangerous and wide-spread” illiter- 
acy that prevailed in the state. The convention met in 
pursuance of a resolution passed at the preceding ses- 
1 Quoted from an address delivered at the dedication of the Terre 


Haute Female College, September 2, 1858. MS. in possession of Thomp- 
son family, 1930. 
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sion of the General Assembly. The census of 1840 
had revealed the bald fact that Indiana ranked below 
all the other northern states in illiteracy; one out of 
every seven of her population was unable to read or 
write. More than sixty per cent of the children in the 
state between the years of five and twenty-one had not 
attended school for a day during the 1846-47 school 
year.” It was felt that the time for some positive action 
on the question of common schools had come.? 

It was a distinguished group that assembled, in- 
cluding Governor James Whitcomb, Judge Isaac Black- 
ford, who was selected as president of the convention, 
Dr. Andrew Wylie, of Indiana University, and Caleb 
Mills, of Wabash College, whose first message on edu- 
cation to the General Assembly under the signature 
‘One of the People’ had been presented on December 
7, 1846. Leading lawyers present, besides Thompson, 
were Calvin Fletcher, Charles H. Test, Oliver H. 
Smith, Jeremiah Sullivan, and Ovid Butler. 

Thompson was appointed to the committee to draft 
and report back to the convention such resolutions as 
the committee deemed proper for its consideration. 
After deliberation two recommendations were proposed: 
first, that a committee of three be appointed to draft 
a law to be laid before the Governor and the next 
legislature which would provide for three months 
schooling a year for all children of suitable age in the 
state; and second, that a committee be chosen to pre- 
pare an address to the people on the subject of com- 
mon schools. 


2 Richard G. Boone, 4 History of Education in Indiana (New York, 
1902, reprinted by offset process by Indiana Historical Bureau, 1941), 
88-90. 

3 For accounts and proceedings of this convention see Indianapolis 
Indiana Journal, June 4, 1847; Calvin Fletcher Diary, May 26 ff., 1847, 
deposited in Indiana Historical Society Library; Boone, History of 
Education in Indiana, 96-98. 
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In the debate that followed Thompson took an active 
part. He was one of the pioneers in Indiana in ad- 
vocating higher education for women. Perhaps he was 
abetted by his well-read and interested wife. In line 
with this he introduced a resolution that the convention 
recommend to the General Assembly that in any system 
of common-school education that might be adopted, 
“special provision be made for the education of female 
teachers, as the means best adopted to the superin- 
tendence of primary education.’ The resolution, how- 
ever, was amended to read that “each Board of Trus- 
tees of our Colleges and Universities in the State [be 
requested] to take measures to secure the instruction 
of youth with special reference to their becoming teach- 
ers in our common schools.” 

The committee to draft the law to be submitted 
to the General Assembly included O. H. Smith, Amory 
Kinney, and Calvin Fletcher. Thompson and five others 
were appointed to draft the address to the people under 
the chairmanship of the Reverend E. R. Ames. The 
address was completed soon after and was published 
widely in the newspapers in the state and also outside 
Indiana, and printed separately.* It stressed the fol- 
lowing points: (1) that the common schools should 
be free; (2) that necessary funds for their support 
should be raised by taxation; (3) that the schools should 
be of a high standard; (4) that a suitable standard of 
qualification should be established for teachers; and 
(5) that an able and zealous superintendent of common 
schools should be provided for. 

Many discouragements and setbacks were to follow. 


But this address along with those of Caleb Mills and 


4 Boone, History of Education in Indiana, 97-98. The address was 
printed in full in the Indianapolis Indiana Journal, August 16, 20, 1847, 
and in part in the issue of November 26, 1847. Separates were printed 
by John D. Defrees, state printer. 
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others played an important part in arousing public sen- 
timent in behalf of free public schools. It was not 
until after the Civil War that such a system was finally 
established. 

Also in line with Thompson’s advocacy of education 
for women was his participation in the promotion of 
the Terre Haute Female College, which opened its 
doors for students on September 8, 1858. It offered 
courses in English, the classics, the fine arts, and science. 
Thompson had helped raise funds for it, presided at 
the meeting to select a location, and gave the principal 
address at the cornerstone laying on July 4, 1857.5 This 
school, which was successfully conducted for ten years, 
was situated on an eight-and-a-half acre tract on South 
Sixth Street. There were three buildings, a central 
one, containing three stories, and two smaller ones on 
either side. ‘They were modern and convenient, heated 
by steam and lighted by gas, and contained concert and 
lecture rooms, a chapel, and dormitories.® 

Speaking at the dedication of the college in Sep- 
tember, 1858, Thompson set forth his views on the 
education of women. They seem old-fashioned today, 
but were not then. “I do not wish,” he declared, ‘‘to 
see women so educated as to encourage the idea that 
she should participate in the active business affairs of 
society. . . . Nature by her own laws has not only 
marked out the sphere in which each is to move—she 
sheltered from the storms of life, while he is battling 
with them;—but has in some degree pointed out the 
kind of education suited for each... . We must recog- 
nize her in the relation of the head of a domestic house- 
hold. Inasmuch as in that sphere she is to be a monarch 
of her own realm, the great object of her education 

5 Terre Haute Daily Union, June 10, and July 6, 1857. 
6 H. W. Beckwith, History of Vigo and Parke Counties .. . (Chicago, 


1880), 133; advertisement in Terre Haute Directory, 1858, p. 30; Terre 
Haute Daily Union, July 14, 1858. 
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should be to fit her for her plain duty and her unques- 
tioned right.” 

Equally interesting were his views on agricultural 
education. Three years before the Morrill Act was 
passed, he advocated land grants for the encourage- 
ment of such education. ‘“‘What more capital idea can 
there be, than to appropriate a part of the public land 
for the benefit of agriculture? .. .,” he asked in an 
address at the Southwestern Indiana Fair at Evansville 
in 1859. “If, for example, there could be, by such 
means, an agricultural college established in every State 
in the Union, where our sons could be educated in those 
sciences which are specially needed in the successful 
cultivation of the soil, who could calculate the im- 
portance of such a movement? The fact is, that such 
a result would exercise a far more beneficial influence 
over our future destiny, than ten thousand such ques- 
tions as those which have sprung out of Kansas and 
her constitution. For, while these latter have furnished 
the flame which has caused the political cauldron to 
boil and bubble over, the former would send out from 
each portion of the country to the other those peace- 
ful and soothing influences which, by gratifying the heart 
and refreshing the patriotism, are the strongest and 
safest cements of the Union.’® 

In 1846 Thompson was honored by Indiana Asbury 
College, now De Pauw University, by having the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him. 
He also served on a committee to organize a depart- 
ment of law for that school, and was tendered the 
position of professor of law in 1846.° He was a popu- 
lar speaker at commencements and other exercises at 


7 MS. in possession of family (1930). 

8 [Richard W. Thompson], Address ... The South-Western Indiana 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association [n.d., n.p.], pamphlet in 
Indiana State Library. 

9 Yearbook of DePauw University, 1883-84, p. 14; 1888-89, p. 99. 
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schools in the state. In August, 1857, he addressed the 
Philomathean Society at Indiana University, and the 
next year, the women’s seminary at New Albany.° 

Another cause to which Colonel Thompson lent his 
support was temperance. It has been noted that he 
never indulged in intoxicants. On October 30, 1847, 
the Vigo Division of the Sons of Temperance had a 
celebration in the Methodist Church at Terre Haute 
and Thompson was present to give ‘“‘an excellent ora- 
tion.”41 At a temperance meeting of the citizens of 
the town on the evening of January 10, 1854, Thomp- 
son presented the report from the committee on resolu- 
tions denouncing the manufacture, sale, and use of in- 
toxicating liquors, and calling for the passage by the 
General Assembly of a prohibitory law.12 Drinking 
of hard liquor had been a general practice in the western 
country since the early days. “It was almost universally 
the custom,” says Peter Cartwright, the famous Metho- 
dist circuit rider of early Indiana and Illinois, “for 
preachers, in common with all others, to take drams; 
and if a man would not have it in his family, his 
harvest, his house-raisings, log-rollings, weddings, and 
so on, he was considered parsimonious and unsociable; 
and many, even professors of Christianity, would not 
help a man if he did not have spirits and treat the 
company.”}8 

The evils of the custom were all too apparent. In 
a report of a legislative committee in 1839, it was 
estimated that the annual loss to the state of Indiana 
through the use of liquor amounted to nearly two million 


10 Jacob S. Broadwell, ef al., Committee of the Philomathean Society, 
Bloomington, to Thompson, June 11, 1857; B. Y. Rawlins, New Albany, 
to Thompson, January 19, 1858. Thompson Papers, Indiana State 
Library. 

11 Terre Haute Express (weekly), November 3, 1847. 

12 [bid., January 18, 1854. 

13 Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher 
(Cincinnati, 1856), 212. 
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dollars and the annual deaths to thirteen hundred." 
Societies to combat the use of spirits appeared in the 
West in the twenties and the movement grew rapidly 
and became politically influential. It culminated in Indi- 
ana in 1855 when a statewide prohibition law was en- 
acted by the Assembly. Unfortunately for the cause 
the act was almost immediately declared unconstitu- 
tional.15 Thompson’s interest in temperance, however, 
continued, and was to claim his attention to the end 
of his long life. 

Another public-spirited interest of Thompson in the 
late forties and fifties was internal improvements. At 
that time this meant canals and railroads. Thompson 
played a leading role in the canal convention which met 
at Terre Haute on May 22, 1845, to consider the best 
procedure for extending the Wabash and Erie Canal 
to Terre Haute and Evansville. Twelve counties were 
represented. Thompson served as chairman until the 
permanent president, Edward A. Hannegan, was chosen, 
and also served on various committees and helped make 
the final report based on various suggestions that had 
been made in the course of the proceedings. The report 
was unanimously adopted by the convention.?® 

The work on the canal moved very slowly, but 
Thompson followed its progress with interest and con- 
cern. Finally in 1849 it was opened as far as Terre 
Haute, the first boat reaching town on October 25. 
The arrival was an occasion for festivity—citizens 
were invited to take a ride on the boat, cannon boomed, 
and bands played, and there was a banquet at the Prairie 
House.}* 


14 Esarey, History of Indiana, 2:613. 

15 [hid., 2:618. 

16 Address to the Citizens of Indiana, by the Committee of the Canal 
Convention ... Assembled at Terre Haute, May 22, 1845 ... (Terre 
Haute, 1845), pamphlet in Indiana State Library. 

17 Terre Haute Wabash Courier, October 27, 1849. 
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Railroads were already on the way to supercede 
canals as means of transportation. In 1847 the Terre 
Haute and Richmond Railroad Company was incorpo- 
rated by the Indiana General Assembly, Thompson be- 
ing named one of the incorporators. Chauncey Rose, 
of Terre Haute, was the first president of the company, 
which later became the Vandalia line. —Thompson was 
chosen attorney, which position he held for twenty-five 
years. 

On May 12, 1847, a railway convention met at 
Indianapolis, with delegates from Missouri, Ohio, and 
Illinois, as-well as districts in Indiana. From Vigo 
County came nine delegates, including Elisha M. Hunt- 
ington, Chauncey Rose, and Colonel Thompson. The 
purpose of the meeting was to consider the project of 
linking St. Louis and Cincinnati by rail. Since the Terre 
Haute and Richmond line already had been granted 
right of way across Indiana, it was resolved that its line 
when completed should be linked at its eastern terminus 
with a line from Cincinnati and at its western terminus 
with a road coming east from St. Louis. Thompson 
was appointed to prepare an address to the public, 
“setting forth to the country the character, importance, 
and practicability of the work. . . .’’18 

The road between Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
was completed early in 1852; probably the last rail 
was laid on February 14.1® Chauncey Rose and his 
party, including Thompson, made the first run. The 
event was heralded by the local press as marking a 
new era in the history of the city, and there were high 
hopes for the improvement of its trade and commerce. 


18 This address is printed in a pamphlet, Charter of the Terre- 
Haute and Richmond Railroad Company, Proceedings of the St. Louis and 
Cincinnati Railroad Convention, Held at Indianapolis, May 12, 1847; 
and the Report of the Committee then Appointed (Wabash Express 
Print: Terre Haute, June, 1847), in Indiana State Library. 

19 Markle, “When Terre Haute Was Young,” 1:94; 2:67-68. 
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“An impetus will now be given,’ wrote one editor, ‘‘to 
trade that we trust and believe will make our beautiful 
‘Prairie City’ the largest and most flourishing one in 
our state.” Another enthusiast wrote, “We breakfasted 
‘n Terre Haute, dined in Indianapolis, and supped 
the usual tea-time again in Terre Haute. All this may 
be done now any day—what may come next we are 
not at present prepared to ac ViSeru an 

Thompson’s railroad interests extended beyond the 
local or state scene. He was caught in the fever of a 
railroad to the Pacific that was involving the country 
‘n bitter sectional strife in the late forties. The open- 
ing of the Chinese ports in 1843 first turned men’s 
thoughts to a transcontinental railroad, and in 1845 
Asa Whitney petitioned for a sixty-mile strip of land 
across the continent from Lake Michigan to Puget 
Sound. The subsequent acquisition of Oregon and New 
Mexico and California made possible routes running 
further south, and various ones were sponsored by in- 
terested groups. 

Thompson was interested in the West. While en- 
gaged in business in behalf of the Shawnee he made a 
trip to the Indian country in Kansas in 1851. He saw 
the rich untouched land, and the little bands of emigrants 
leaving Westport at the great bend of the Missouri for 
their long journey over the western trails. . In fact,, it 
was he, rather than Horace Greeley, who inspired the 
oft-quoted, “Go West, Young Man, Go West.” It came 
about in this manner. In 1851, in course of a conversa- 
tion with John B. Soule, the youthful editor of the Terre 
Haute Express, Thompson advised him to go west and 
grow up with the country. The editor, pleased with 
the idea, wrote an editorial on the subject, and asserted 
that Horace Greeley could never give a young man 
better advice than contained in the words, “Go West, 


20 Terre Haute Wabash Courier, May 15, 1852. 
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Young Man.” In this way the statement has been 
accredited to Greeley. It called for the following edi- 
torial comment from the New York Tribune: “The 
expression of this sentiment has been attributed to the 
editor of the Tribune erroneously. But so fully does 
he concur in the advice it gives that he endorses most 
heartily the epigrammatic advice of the Terre Haute 
Express and joins in saying ‘‘Go West, Young Man, Go 
West: 

One of the earliest resolutions to be introduced into 
Congress on the subject of a railroad to the Pacific 
was presented by ‘Thompson on December 11, 1848. It 
called for a select committee to “be appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing by law for the 
reconnoissance of a route for a railroad from some 
eligible point in the valley of the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean, and that they have leave to report by 
bill or otherwise.’’22 

The preceding fall he had published in the Express 
a series of three lengthy articles on the subject.22 In 
these he asserted that this was a topic that rose high 
above party struggle. Recent territorial expansion and 
the great westward migration had rendered what was 
formerly a visionary speculation into a practical and 
necessary project. He favored a central route starting 
from St. Louis or Memphis, and connected by branches 
with all important trading centers in the East. Its com- 
mercial importance and the effect it would have in bind- 
ing together our nation, he declared, were inestimable. 

Thompson was one of the thirty-five delegates that 
represented Indiana at the national railroad convention 
that opened in St. Louis on October 15, 1849, to con- 


21 Dictionary of American History (5 vols. + index. New York, 
1940), 2:392. 

22 Congressional Globe, 30 Congress, 2 session, 26. 

23 Terre Haute Express (weekly), September 13, 20, October 25, 1848. 
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sider the problem of a Pacific railroad.** Thirteen 
states sent a total of approximately nine hundred dele- 
gates, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa having the 
largest delegations. Sectionalism was much in evidence; 
various groups championed certain routes and feelings 
ran high. Also, there were some who questioned the 
power of the Federal Government to build such a road. 
O. H. Smith, another Indiana delegate, and Thompson 
distinguished themselves by able addresses. Of the lat- 
ter the St. Louis Reveille said, “to him alone is justly 
to be attributed the high honor of having given a de- 
cisive impulse to a distinct, tangible, systematic project 
for the construction of a Pacific Railway.”?° Thompson 
contended that while he did not wish to express an 
opinion on the question of the power of the Federal 
Government in internal improvements within states, he 
did contend that the government did have the power 
to construct the main trunk of such a railroad. 

The final resolution acted on by the convention, and 
passed unanimously, resembled to large extent the one 
Thompson had offered in Congress the year before. It 
declared it the duty of the government at an early 
date to build a central and national railroad from the 
Mississippi Valley to the Pacific, with branch lines to 
Chicago, Memphis, and St. Louis.*° 

At the close of the convention Thompson was 
chosen as a delegate to a railroad convention to meet 
at Memphis a month later, but it is not known whether 
he attended.27 He probably returned to Terre Haute 
in time to join in the celebration of the arrival of the first 
boat on the Wabash and Erie Canal on October 25. 

24 For an account of the convention, see R. S. Cotterill, “The Na- 
tional Railroad Convention in St. Louis, 1849,” in Missouri Historical 
Review, 12:(1917-18) :203-15. 

25 Quoted in Terre Haute Wabash Courier, October 27, 1849. 


26 Cotterill, op. cit., 214. 
27 Terre Haute Wabash Courier, October 27, November 21, 1849. 
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A POLITICAL CONSERVATIVE IN THE FIFTIES 


Coroner THOMPSON’S RETIREMENT from Congress 
in 1849 marked no slackening of interest in the 
political issues of the day. He found himself in gen- 
eral agreement with President Taylor’s views on the 
slavery question. The President recommended that Con- 
gress await the action of California and New Mexico 
in forming state governments for themselves. ‘We 
should abstain,” he declared, “from the introduction of 
these exciting topics of a sectional character.’’ 
Henry Clay was back in the United States Senate 
in December, 1849, after an absence of seven years. 
The growing strife over the slavery question had made 
him willing to give up his retirement and return to the 
Halls of Congress. He had not expected to take a 
leading part in the debates, but after observing that 
Taylor’s plan of avoiding the subject of slavery rather 
than trying to settle it was ineffective, inasmuch as the 
question was affecting the consideration of every sub- 
ject that arose, however seemingly remote, and that the 
threats of disunion were becoming more and more fre- 
quent and persistent, Clay offered his famous Com- 
promise measures. These provided for the admission 
of California into the Union as a free state; for the 
organization of the remainder of the Mexican cession 
into two territories, New Mexico and Utah, without 
slavery restrictions (popular sovereignty); for the 


1 Taylor’s First Annual Message, December 4, 1849. 
(138) 
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abolition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia; 
for a more stringent fugitive slave law; and for the 
adjustment of the Texas boundary. 

Thompson was in Washington during the winter of 
1849-50 and was in close touch with the discussions in 
Congress even though he was no longer a representa- 
tive. He, too, was fearful for the safety of the Union. 
Following the introduction of Clay’s resolutions, 
Thompson wrote a series of articles for the Washing- 
ton National Intelligencer, the leading Whig newspaper 
of the country, signed “‘Americus.” They were repre- 
sented by the editors as coming from a source so much 
entitled to respect that they felt bound to print them. 

Thompson wrote that he had examined Clay’s pro- 
posals and had heard his speech in Congress. While 
commending Clay’s mighty effort to preserve and per- 
petuate the Union and to arouse the spirit of com- 
promise in both sections, he did not consider his com- 
promise proposal as the most practicable method of 
adjusting the difficulties. He believed the Texas boun- 
dary question should be decided by the Supreme Court. 
It was not the time to bring up the question of slavery 
or the slave trade in the District of Columbia, nor the 
question of a fugitive slave law. He did not think it 
necessary to provide a territorial government for New 
Mexico at once. This only operated to widen the 
breach. He would admit California with her consti- 
tution as communicated to Congress by the President. 
As to New Mexico and Deseret (Utah), he would 
adopt a policy of “hands off,’ and await action upon 
their part. He would admit them into the Union as 
soon as they should acquire the necessary population 
and should adopt a constitution. He believed that the 
people of a territory should have the right to form a 
constitution prohibiting or recognizing slavery as they 
pleased. The North held one view relative to the ques- 
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tion of slavery in the territories, the South held another. 
He would have Congress leave the question alone. 

The writer spoke as “‘a son of the South,” as one 
who first saw the light beneath her mild sky, the bones 
of whose fathers sleep under her sod, and who loves 
her with a devotion which neither age, nor time, nor 
absence, nor circumstance can abate. Continuing, he 
declared, ‘‘Under the influence of all these emotions 
which crowd upon me I solemnly aver that I would not 
counsel her to a deed that would sully that fame, or 
tarnish that honor. ... When I speak of the fame and 
honor of the South, I speak of it as blended with the 
fame and the honor of the North.” 

Concerning the Abolitionists Thompson could not 
speak too bitterly. They were referred to as having 
‘assailed with a reckless malignity of heart the in- 
tegrity of the Union. .. . They have kept the caldron 
of their passions continually boiling over by the heated 
fires of faction. They have endeavored to cover up 
their treasonable designs beneath the pretence of hu- 
manity and philanthropy. . . . They have borne about 
with them the torch of the incendiary, with which they 
would fire the Capitol, from its basement to its dome. 
They would light up the fires of civil discord all over 
the land, and exult in their work of desolation.” 

The great body of the people in the North were 
conservative. They were as true to the impulses of a 
lofty patriotism as the people of the South. They loved 
the Union. They would trust the South if the South 
would trust them. The great majority of the people 
of the country, he believed, were willing to stand on 
the ground of compromise. Their patriotism was not 
bounded by geographical divisions nor circumscribed 
by state lines. 

President Taylor’s course was defended. ‘He has 
stood,’ declared the writer, “like a faithful sentinel 
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upon the watch-tower, guarding the rights of both the 
North and the South and determined to stand by the 
Union at all hazards.’ 

On July 5, 1850, Thompson addressed a letter to 
the two Senators from Indiana, James Whitcomb and 
Jesse D. Bright, both Democrats, approving their sup- 
port of Clay’s Compromise proposals. He still pre- 
ferred Taylor’s plan but thought there was little chance 
of its being adopted. ‘Under this state of things,” he 
wrote, ‘I should consider it my duty to support any 
other proposition that would be likely to restore peace, 
harmony, and quiet to the country. I would therefore 
vote, and without hesitation, for the bill reported by 
Mr. Clay from the select committee of thirteen, al- 
though there are some portions of it that I might 
desire to change. I would vote for it as a peace offer- 
ing upon the altar of the Union, and with a firm con- 
viction that it would restore concord to the country, 
while it would furnish to neither the North nor South 
any well-grounded cause for exultation.” He then en- 
tered into a lengthy defense of the fugitive slave bill.® 

The leading speech in Congress in favor of the 
Compromise proposals was that of Daniel Webster, 
commonly referred to as the Seventh of March Speech. 
It was in this address that Webster uttered these words, 
“T would not take pains to reafirm an ordinance of 
nature, nor to re-enact the will of God. And I would 
put in no Wilmot Proviso, for the purpose of a taunt 
or a reproach.’ Webster was here implying a truth now 
clearly recognized, that slavery had already reached 
its natural limits. But at the time it brought down upon 
his head the anathemas of many northern antislavery 
men who regarded him as “a fallen star.’’ Thompson 


2 Washington Daily National Intelligencer, February 18, 20, 26, 1850. 
3 Unidentified newspaper clipping in R. W. Thompson Scrapbook, 
Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne. 
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should have been in complete agreement with the Massa- 
chusetts senator whom he had denounced so scathingly 
ten years before for remaining in Tyler’s cabinet. 

Thompson took up his residence at Terre Haute 
again in the summer of 1851. He presided over a 
meeting of Vigo County Whigs the following January 
and was appointed a delegate to, but did not attend, the 
state convention which was to meet the following month. 
The Madison Tribune was proposing Thompson for 
governor but the suggestion apparently did not receive 
serious consideration by party leaders. The convention 
nominated Nicholas McCarty for governor and _in- 
dicated their choice of General Winfield Scott for presi- 
dent. Thompson was chosen as presidential elector for 
his district. In June, he attended the National Whig 
Convention at Baltimore, but not as a delegate. 

The balloting at this convention for a candidate for 
president was prolonged. Becoming alarmed over the 
strong sectional feeling manifested and fearing the 
break-up of the convention without nominating anyone, 
Thompson addressed a communication to the Indiana 
delegates who had been voting as a unit for General 
Winfield Scott, advising them to cast the vote of the 
state for Fillmore. This action he believed would settle 
the controversy at once. It would be an example of 
conciliation. It would be very appropriate because the 
Whig party in Indiana was conservative, had full con- 
fidence in Fillmore, and approved of his administration.® 

Thompson’s views concerning the Whig nomination 
were shared by many conservative Whigs. Fillmore was 
the logical candidate. Webster was willing to withdraw 


in his favor. Clay declared from his deathbed, ‘Fill- 


#Terre Haute Wabash Courier, July 26, 1851; January 10, 1852; 
Madison Tribune, November 24, 1851; Indianapolis Indiana State 
Journal, February 28, 1852. 

5 Thompson to Indiana delegates to Whig Convention at Baltimore, 
June 18, 1852, Lincoln National Life Foundation. 
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more by all means.” Either Fillmore or Webster could 
have been nominated had their supporters been able to 
unite on one or the other. Southern Whigs agreed to 
go over to Webster provided sufhicient northern votes 
could be pledged to the Massachusetts leader to give 
him the nomination. These votes could not be secured, 
and on the fifty-third ballot, after a platform had been 
agreed upon endorsing the compromise measures, 
enough southern Whigs went over to Scott to give 
him the nomination.°® 

Thompson participated actively in the campaign, 
speaking for Scott at Baltimore and at other places in 
the East. Early in October, he delivered a three-hour 
address in Terre Haute. He subscribed to the doctrine 
of “finality” and assured his audience of the Whig can- 
didate’s sympathy with the compromise measures.* 

Many southern Whigs, however, doubted Scott's 
loyalty to the compromise measures. They believed him 
to be under the influence of northern antislavery Whigs 
such as Seward. “He is the favorite candidate of the 
Free-soil wing of the Whig party,” wrote Alexander 
H. Stephens, ‘“‘and as such in my judgment he is not 
entitled to the support of any Southern man who looks 
to the protection of the rights of the South and the 
Union of the states.’’® 

The Whigs were disastrously defeated in the elec- 
tion. Scott lost all of the states of the Old Northwest 
to Pierce, the Democratic candidate. He carried in 
fact but four states in the Union. This proved to be 
the last battle waged by the Whig party under that 
name. 


6 Arthur C. Cole, Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), 
245-55. 

7 Terre Haute Wabash Courier, October 9, 1852. 

8 Alexander H. Stephens to the editor of the Augusta (Georgia) 
Chronicle and Sentinel, in American Historical Association Report, 
1911, vol. 2:304. 
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Two years later (1854) Stephen A. Douglas’ fa- 
mous Kansas-Nebraska bill was enacted. It provided 
for the organization of the vast territory beyond the 
Missouri, extending from the thirty-seventh parallel on 
the south to the Canadian border on the north and 
westward to the Rockies, into two territories. The old 
Missouri Compromise was repealed and the question of 
slavery was to be left to the settlers. Before the bill 
passed, the “Appeal of the Independent Democrats in 
Congress,” written largely by Salmon P. Chase, de- 
nounced it as “‘a gross violation of a sacred pledge; as a 
criminal betrayal of precious rights,” and as an attempt 
to convert the western area involved into “a dreary 
region of despotism inhabited by masters and slaves.’ 
It was nothing of the sort. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the real motives of Douglas. There is no doubt, 
however, that his action did arouse the latent anti- 
slavery forces of the North. Douglas afterward de- 
clared that he could have traveled from Boston to Chi- 
cago by the light of his own burning effigies. Attempt- 
ing to speak in his home city of Chicago, following the 
adjournment of Congress, he was hooted down. 

Already in the Old Northwest a movement was 
taking shape to found a new political party based upon 
the principle of opposition to the further extension of 
slavery. Whether the birthplace of the Republican party 
was in the little Congregational Church at Ripon, Wis- 
consin, in February, 1854, or “under the oaks’ at 
Jackson, Michigan, in July, need not concern us here. 
The new party was launched in Indiana on July 13, 
1854, at a convention held in Indianapolis. Former 
Whigs, Democrats, Free Soilers, and Know Nothings 
participated in the meeting. A platform was adopted 
denouncing the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and 


9 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (6 vols. New 
York, 1905-32), 6:158-59, 
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expressing uncompromising opposition to the extension 
of slavery. The name, People’s party, was adopted. 
It was not until 1856 that the name Republican was 
employed in this state. Among the outstanding leaders 
of the new party in Indiana were three former Whigs, 
Henry S. Lane, of Crawfordsville, John D. Defrees, 
editor of the Indianapolis Journal, and Schuyler Col- 
fax, of South Bend, all friends of Thompson. 

The chief characteristic of the new party in Indiana 
was its conservatism. It was not an abolition party. 
Nevertheless, it was not conservative enough for 
Thompson. He did not join with his former Whig com- 
rades and affliate with the party at this time. After 
all, it was a northern sectional party. He would have 
been just as much opposed to a southern sectional party. 

It is not unlikely that the People’s party or Re- 
publican party would have disappeared but for the 
struggle in Kansas and other incidents which served to 
give the movement new life. In the colonization of 
Kansas, Indiana played a prominent part. Almost ten 
thousand people from this state found their way to 
Kansas before the end of the decade. The poet Whittier 
furnished these emigrants and those of other northern 
states with their marching song: 

“We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea 


To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 


Indiana ranked third among all the states in the 
number of settlers contributed to Kansas in the fifties. 
How many went to Kansas from Indiana for the pri- 
mary purpose of making the state free and how many 
went there for economic reasons, because of the attrac- 
tion of cheap land, it is impossible to tell.1° 

10 William O. Lynch, “Population Movements in Relation to the 


Struggle for Kansas,” in Studies in American History (Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies, Nos. 66-68, Bloomington, 1925), 383-404. 
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Many conservative Whigs sought refuge in the 
American party, commonly known as the Know Nothing 
party. This party was the outgrowth of various nativist 
societies, the most important of which were the Order 
of United Americans and the Order of the Star Span- 
gled Banner. The American party was launched in 
1853. ‘Phe name “Know Nothing’ came to be applied 
to it because the members of the organization professed 
to know nothing about it when questioned. At the Cin- 
cinnati meeting of the national council of the Order in 
November, 1854, a third degree, known as the Union 
degree, was added. It pledged the members to a solemn 
declaration of their devotion to the Union. Any at- 
tempt, coming from any quarter, designed to destroy 
or subvert or to weaken its bonds, was to be discour- 
aged. No person was to be supported for any office of 
a political character who was known to be in favor of 
a dissolution of the Union. The following year at the 
national council meeting at Philadelphia a platform 
was adopted containing the celebrated Twelfth Article. 
It declared that the systematic agitation of the slavery 
question had brought our institutions into peril. It 
had therefore become the imperative duty of the Amer- 
ican party to interpose for the purpose of giving peace 
to the country and perpetuity to the Union. The exist- 
ing laws upon the subject of slavery should be main- 
tained and Congress should refrain from legislating 
upon it in either the states or the territories. 

The Know Nothing party was quite generally re- 
garded as the successor to the Whig party. In affiliat- 
ing with it the old Whigs surrendered none of their 
principles. Some even believed that it would result in 
the resuscitation of the Whig party itself. ‘The star 
of Whiggery must rise and its flame be rekindled,” 
wrote the editor of the Wabash Express. 


11 Cole, Whig Party in the South, 320-21; A. W. Crandall, The Early 
History of the Republican Party (Boston, 1930), 28-29. 
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Richard W. Thompson joined the American party 
and became one of its leaders in Indiana. Among other 
prominent Whigs to become identified with the party 
were ex-President Fillmore of New York, John Bell of 
Tennessee, John J. Crittenden of Kentucky, and W. P. 
Mangum of North Carolina. 

The majority report adopted by the national coun- 
cil of the Know Nothing Order in 1855 was considered 
by some of the northern delegates as being proslavery. 
The Indiana delegates along with many others pro- 
tested against the report and seceded from the meeting. 
The Indiana State Council, which met in July, 1855, 
endorsed the stand of the Indiana delegates in their 
opposition to the majority report. The Vigo County 
Know Nothings, of whom Colonel ‘Thompson was one 
of the most prominent, supported the report of the 
Philadelphia council and disapproved of the action of 
the state council. Resolutions were adopted by the Vigo 
County Council declaring: ‘““We are heartily tired of 
the excitement and agitation on the subject of slay- 
ery... . We believe that the organization of our party 
upon the basis of the resolutions adopted at Philadelphia 
will more than anything else put a stop to this excite- 
ment and agitation. We cannot follow the State Council 
in its act of secession from the National Council.” 

The secrecy of the Know Nothing movement and 
the antiforeign, anti-Catholic activities of some of its 
supporters in the larger cities, have received much at- 
tention. The more significant aspects of the party as 
a conservative force in politics have been largely ig- 
nored. Yet it was this phase of the movement that ap- 
pealed to men of the character of Thompson, Fillmore, 


Bell, and Crittenden. ‘I claim to be a Whig,” declared 


12Carl F. Brand, “History of the Know Nothing Party in 
Indiana,” in Indiana Magazine of History, 18(1922) :187-201; Indian- 
apolis Daily Journal, July 17, 1855; Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, July 23, 
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Thompson in 1855. “I started a Whig, I have always 
been a Whig without wavering or shadow of turning to 
the right or to the left. I have served that party when 
I had the strength to serve it, and now though as a 
party it may not exist, I cherish its principles with all 
the ardour of my nature.” 

Toward abolitionists Thompson’s opinion had not 
changed. He could not use strong enough language in 
denouncing them. “They snuff excitement from every 
breeze,’ he exclaimed, “‘and go forth like a war horse 
always ready for battle, provided the rights of the negro 
are assailed! ‘They can listen perfectly unmoved to 
the wrongs of the white man, his cries and agonies do 
not reach their ears. To his voice of supplication they 
are always deaf. Hundreds of thousands of their own 
race may be slain upon the field of inglorious war, and 
their unburied and decaying bodies may turn whole 
plains and valleys into lazar-houses of the dead, yet no 
sympathetic groan escaped from them. But if a single 
lash is drawn across the back of a disobedient slave, 
they shrink with holy horror at the thought. . . . And 
these are the men with whom you and I are asked to 
unite in political action. For one, I will not do it. The 
spirit of the departed dead forbids it. The voice of 
my fathers crying to me from the tomb forbids it. All 
my past associations forbid it. My devotion to Whig 
principles forbid it. My devotion to the Union forbids 
it. The admonitions of the Father of his Country for- 
bid it. My own heart and conscience forbid it. And 
come what may I will not do it.’’13 

Concerning the sincerity of Thompson’s motives 
there can be no question. He had no selfish ends to 
serve. He was not a seeker for political preferment. “I 
care not what they call me,” he declared, ‘“‘so long as I 


13 Speech of Thompson given in Terre Haute, August Lin 185SncA 
summary appeared in the Wabash Courier (weekly), August 18, 1855. 
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have the approval of my own conscience and feel that 
I am right. As for their offices, I despise them. I would 
not exchange the quiet of my own home here amongst 
you my neighbors and friends, for all the offices they 
can give or take away.” 

The speech quoted above was delivered in Terre 
Haute on August 11, 1855. It resulted in a bitter 
controversy between Thompson and Horace Greeley. 
In the columns of the New York Tribune Greeley at- 
tempted to convict Thompson of inconsistency. He 
pointed out that as a member of the Thirtieth Congress 
Thompson had supported a bill to organize the terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico with slavery excluded. This 
accusation was flatly denied by Colonel Thompson. He 
had simply voted on one occasion against a motion to 
lay the bill on the table and on another occasion in 
favor of reporting the bill to the House. He had no 
intention of voting for the measure on its final passage. 
He declared that he would have voted also for the 
Gott Resolution to report a bill providing for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia but for the 
preamble which he regarded as offensive to the South. 
But this did not mean that he would have supported a 
bill to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia on 
the final vote. Members of Congress frequently voted 
in favor of reporting measures to which they were 
absolutely opposed. 

The controversy proved that Thompson was per- 
fectly able to take care of himself and that when 
aroused he was as apt with the pen as was Greeley in 
the use of scathing invective. He concluded his letter 
to Greeley as follows: “If you are resolved that I shall 
have no further space in the Tribune [I propose] that 
you meet me upon the stump & discuss the questions 
at issue. ... I will come to the city of New York & 
meet you there. I will let you fight upon your own dung- 
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hill. ‘Then we will be upon equal terms where ‘blow 
can be given as well as taken.’ ’’!4 

Millard Fillmore was nominated for president and 
Andrew J. Donelson of Tennessee for vice-president by 
the national convention of the American party which 
met in Philadelphia on February 22, 1856. Fillmore 
was touring in Europe at the time. In a letter written 
from Paris he accepted the nomination because of a 
desire to see the administration of the government re- 
stored to the original simplicity and purity which marked 
its early years. The new political organization had 
sprung up because of the tendency toward disunion. It 
alone, he believed, was possessed of the power to re- 
store harmony by its own example of moderation and 
forbearance.!® 

A remnant of the old Whig party met in conven- 
tion at Baltimore on September 17, with Edward Bates 
of Missouri presiding. This convention also nominated 
Fillmore and Donelson. 

Thompson was chosen as permanent chairman of 
the state convention of the American party which met 
at Indianapolis on July 16. Resolutions were adopted 
endorsing the nomination of Fillmore and declaring 
against the agitation of the slavery question. ‘We 
desire to see an American administration,—conducted 
by a president whose patriotism is broad enough to 
embrace all the great interests of the whole country.”’ 
Electors were named by the convention, but it was 
deemed inexpedient to make any recommendations with 
reference to state or Congressional elections.1° Oliver 


14 Draft of letter of Thompson to Horace Greeley, January 5, 1856, 
Lincoln National Life Foundation. 

15 Millard Fillmore Papers, in Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
11(1907) :358-60. 

16 Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, July 17, 1856; Brand, “Know Noth- 
ing Party,” in Indiana Magazine of History, 18:277-79. The course 
taken by Thompson in the convention was no doubt governed by the 
wishes of the national organization. A letter had come to him in 
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P. Morton was the choice of the People’s party for gover- 
nor, while the Democrats nominated Ashbel P. Willard. 

The American party conducted a vigorous campaign 
under the direction of ‘(Thompson, especially in the south- 
ern part of the state. Near the middle of July he 
spoke in Terre Haute to a large audience. The plat- 
form upon which Buchanan, the Democratic candidate 
for president, was running was characterized as alto- 
gether sectional. That upon which Frémont, the Repub- 
lican candidate for president, stood, was the work of 
northern men alone. Both factions were day by day 
‘weakening the bands that bound together in one com- 
mon brotherhood, this union of states.’ Fillmore was 
portrayed as “‘the great embodiment of the conservative 
national element of this country.” Rebuking the fa- 
naticism of both the North and the South on the slavery 
question, [Thompson commended the friends of Fill- 
more for standing upon the principles once championed 
by “America’s greatest statesman, the immortal Henry 
Clay.” ‘This speech was four hours in length. It was 
characterized as a strong, logical, constitutional argu- 
ment with every point guarded with the skill of a 
master 

Some idea of the exertions of Thompson in 1856 
may be gained from the following letter which is quoted 
in part: “We are peculiarly situated here [Terre 
Haute]. R. W. Thompson is using extraordinary means 
to prevent an organization upon Frémont. . . . He 
maintains that the Planter has the same right to occupy 
the territories with his slaves that the northern farmer 


June, saying: “We must have a separate Fillmore ticket in Indiana. 
You must go to the Convention—and you must head the movement 
and go on the Electoral ticket—there is no time for trifling ... we must 
not fuse.” Humphrey Marshall to Thompson, June 15, 1856, Lincoln 
National Life Foundation. 

17 Brand, op. cit., 18:280-83; Terre Haute Express (daily). July 16, 
1856. 
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has with his horses. Thompson is making desperate 
exertions to carry his points, he does what he has seldom 
done before; he is on the streets and at the corners in 
season and out of season, trying to inveigh old Whigs 
into his scheme of resuscitating the Whig party.’’® 
Thompson’s course in the convention and during the 
campaign brought considerable censure upon his head. 
The nomination of a separate electoral ticket, for which 
Thompson was considered largely responsible, was op- 
posed by some members of the American party. They 
could not hope to carry the state for Fillmore, and 
therefore many would have preferred to unite their 
strength with the Republican party. Many members 
refused to follow Thompson in his assertion that the 
election for governor and Congressmen was of no con- 
sequence. In coming out as strongly as he did against 
Frémont and the disunion inclinations of the Republi- 
cans, Thompson may have led some voters who did 
not wish to waste their votes on Fillmore into the Dem- 
ocratic ranks. At least it was so believed. On the other 
hand, the Democrats actively courted the Fillmore men, 
hoping to draw many of them over to their side.!® 
R. N. Hudson, editor of the Terre Haute Daily 
Express, while carrying the banner of Fillmore for 
president, came out for the state and local ticket nomi- 
nated by the People’s party; later in the campaign he 
shifted from Fillmore to Frémont. Most of the other 
American party editors followed Hudson’s lead. Thus 
deprived of newspaper support for his cause, Thompson 
was instrumental in founding the Terre Haute Daily 
Union and contributed frequently to its columns. Al- 
though he disclaimed any official connection with the 
paper, it was generally understood throughout the state 
18 J. O. Jones to Henry S. Lane, June 25, 1856, Lane Papers, Mont- 
gomery County Historical Society, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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that it was owned and controlled by Thompson and 
that it reflected his sentiments and his will in all things.?° 

In Vigo County, the American party came out at 
the last moment with two candidates for the legislature. 
There was no chance of electing them and the effect was 
to draw off votes that might otherwise have gone to 
the People’s candidates. By aiding in the election of 
Democratic representatives, it was argued that the 
American party was helping the proslavery cause, for 
these same representatives would help in the election 
of United States senators favorable to the extension of 
slavery.7} 

Before the campaign ended, Thompson took the 
place of one of the Fillmore electors who had with- 
drawn. At the end of October, a messenger arrived 
from New York State, bringing letters from prominent 
Fillmore men in the East and recommendations from 
the Grand Council of the American party, urging that 
the friends of Fillmore in Indiana vote for Frémont. 
It was believed that this would increase the chances 
of throwing the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, where Fillmore would probably be chosen as a 
compromise candidate. This action was opposed by 
Thompson on the ground that it was too late to swing 
the vote to Frémont.”” 

Fillmore received 22,386 votes in Indiana. His total 
popular vote throughout the entire country amounted to 
874,534. He obtained the electoral vote of only one 
state, Maryland. The Democrats were successful in 
Indiana in both the state and national elections. They 
also carried Illinois, but lost three of the states of the 
Old Northwest—Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin—to 


20 New Albany Daily Tribune, April 14 and May 1, 1858; Brand, 
Op; eis 18-279, 251. 

21 Terre Haute Express (daily), October 13 and 17, 1856, 

22 Ibid., November 4, 1856. So far as the election for governor was 
concerned, Thompson declared that he did not vote for either candidate. 
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the new Republican party. ‘The tide which was to carry 
the Republicans to victory four years later had already 
set in. 

The decline of the American party was rapid after 
the election of 1856. Thompson was present at the 
state convention held in Indianapolis on February 17, 
1857, and served as chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions. A platform was reported, reafirming the con- 
servative position of the party on the slavery question. 
Early in June of the same year the national council of 
the party assembled at Louisville. Thompson attended 
as a delegate from Indiana and played a prominent part 
in its deliberations. During the succeeding two years 
Thompson and other American leaders in Indiana de- 
voted their energies to keeping alive the principles advo- 
cated by the party, endeavoring to secure their acceptance 
by the other parties, more especially by the Republican 
party.?8 

Resolutions were adopted at an American party 
meeting in Terre Haute early in 1858 against uniting 
with either the Republican or Democratic parties so long 
as they maintained their present principles and favored 
Congressional legislation on the subject of slavery in the 
territories or in the District of Columbia. 

Milton Gregg, editor of the New Albany Tribune 
and a former Whig and American party leader, took 
exception to these resolutions, pointing out that the prin- 
ciples avowed by the Republicans were almost identical 
with those of the American party and those long held 
by the Whigs. As for legislating on slavery in the ter- 
ritories and District of Columbia, Gregg claimed that 
Thompson had changed his views and now expected 
others to change accordingly. 

The Terre Haute Union answered with an article 
questioning Gregg’s integrity and a spirited exchange 


23 Brand, op. cit., 18:286, 287, 294-302. 
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between the two papers ensued. ‘Thompson’s favorite 
expression, that slavery should be left alone, was wear- 
ing a little thin, in Gregg’s opinion. The effects of such 
a policy were only to play into the hands of the Demo- 
Chats ce 
Shortly after this, the Republican and American 
party leaders in Vigo County agreed to run a Union 
ticket of candidates for the General Assembly. Later in 
the summer Thompson asserted that the Republicans and 
Americans had laid down their past differences and united 
for the purpose of overthrowing a corrupt administra- 
fons 
Thompson’s name, together with that of Henry S. 
Lane, was suggested as a candidate for the United States 
Senate in 1858. ‘The two Democratic senators, Jesse D. 
Bright and Graham N. Fitch, chosen by the preceding 
General Assembly, were regarded by the opposition as 
having been unconstitutionally elected. Concerning 
Thompson and the senatorship, Lane wrote: “I have no 
doubt that Col. Thompson would be very acceptable to 
the Americans and Anti-Lecompton Democrats, but as 
to the Republicans I could not now say, having had no 
consultation with any of them on this subject. ... I 
have always regarded Col. Thompson as a gentleman 
of very fine talents, the most captivating manners, and 
great amiability of character; and I should consider his 
election to one of the senatorships as eminently proper. 
. . . We have always been friendly and if I am to be one 
24New Albany Daily Tribune, April 14, 1858; Indianapolis Daily 
Sentinel, April 29, 1858; Brand, op. cif., 18:298. By 1860 Gregg and 
Thompson were again on friendly terms, Thompson writing on 
January 24 that “as to the personal disagreement that existed between 
us .. . it has made no more durable impression upon my mind than 
I am glad to know that it has upon yours. Arising out of a misappre- 
hension, the real state of the case had only to be known to restore 
between us those friendly relations which I hope will always continue.” 
Lincoln National Life Foundation. 


25 New Albany Daily Tribune, April 23, 1858; Terre Haute Daily 
Union, August 16, 1858. 
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of the senators and our friends so determine, it would 
give me great pleasure to have Col. Thompson for a 
colleague. . . . I should rejoice to see our platform so 
constructed as to embrace all the old Whigs if it can be 
done without any sacrifice of principle, and J have no 
doubt it can be.’’?6 

Lane and William M. McCarty, an Anti-Lecompton 
Democrat, were elected to the U.S. Senate, but that body 
finally decided the contest in favor of Bright and Fitch. 

The attempt to organize a strong conservative na- 
tional party opposed to the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion was rendered more difficult by the events of Buchan- 
an’s administration. The Dred Scott decision, the 
Lecompton struggle, John Brown’s raid, and other excit- 
ing incidents served only to increase the sectional strife. 
The American party itself was disrupted by the slavery 
issue. Many of its members in the North found their 
way into the Republican party before 1860. Some of the 
more conservative members made one more effort to 
form a conservative party. 

The initiative in the formation of this party was 
taken in Washington near the close of the year 1859 by 
Senator John J. Crittenden. On December 19 a num- 
ber of southern opposition members of Congress and 
other conservative leaders met to take counsel on the 
state of political affairs. Senator Crittenden presided. 
A committee of seven was appointed to confer with a 
central committee of Whigs and Americans. At a subse- 
quent meeting of these committees it was decided that 
steps be taken to organize the Constitutional Union 
party. A central executive committee, with Thompson 
as one of its members, was appointed to take charge 
of the work of organization and to prepare an address 
to the people. 


26 Henry S. Lane to W. K. Edwards, November 2, 1858, Lane 
Papers, Montgomery County Historical Society, Crawfordsville. 
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The address, issued on February 22, 1860, was 
directed to various elements: the old Whig strength, 
large numbers of the old Democratic party, the Amer- 
ican party, those quiet, unobtrusive citizens who always 
shunned turmoil, and those people who desired to unite 
with the only party which held out to the country a pros- 
pect of repose. The object of the party was “to remove 
the subject of slavery from the arena of party politics 
and to leave it to the independent control of the states in 
which it exists and to the unbiased action of the judi- 
ciary.”’ A national convention was recommended to be 
held at Baltimore for the purpose of nominating a can- 
didate for the presidency.?7 

Thompson believed that if the party should hold its 
convention before the meeting of the Republican con- 
vention at Chicago and should nominate Crittenden, 
Bates, Bell, or some other such man, that the Republi- 
cans might be forced to accept the same candidate or 
take the responsibility of contributing to Democratic 
success.2®> He urged that immediate steps be taken to 
call a convention in Indiana to appoint delegates to the 
national convention.2® A number of members of the 
American party answered the call. Thompson was 
chosen as one of the delegates. 

The national convention assembled at Baltimore on 
May 9, 1860, the week previous to the Republican con- 
vention in Chicago. The Democratic convention had 
already met at Charleston and had adjourned under 
distressing circumstances. The party was hopelessly 
divided and had found it impossible to agree upon a plat- 
form or a candidate. The attendance at the Constitu- 


27 Washington Daily National Intelligencer, December 22, 1859, and 
February 25, 1860. 

28 Thompson to [Milton Gregg ?], January 24, 1860, Lincoln 
National Life Foundation. 

29 Thompson to A. H. Davidson, February 20, 1860, Vallette Miller 
Papers, Indiana State Library. 
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tional Union convention was larger than was expected, 
Delegates were present from some twenty states. The 
hotels were full and the narrow Baltimore streets were 
scarcely able to contain the. crowds. ‘‘Everybody is 
eminently respectable, intensely virtuous, devotedly pa- 
triotic, and fully resolved to save the country,’’ wrote 
Murat Halstead. ‘There are many distinguished men 
on the floor but they are mostly venerable men who have 
come down to us from a former generation of politi- 
Clans. /,52 

The convention was called to order by Senator Crit- 
tenden. Thompson was named as one of the vice-presi- 
dents. Washington Hunt, former governor of New 
York, was chosen permanent chairman. Great unanimity 
prevailed throughout the proceedings. A brief declara- 
tion of principles was adopted declaring for “‘the Con- 
stitution of the country, the Union of the states, and the 
enforcement of the laws.” John Bell, of Tennessee, re- 
ceived the nomination for president on the second ballot, 
and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, was the con- 
vention’s choice for second place on the ticket. 

A modern historian of the period, referring to the 
delegates to the Constitutional Union convention, re- 
cently wrote: “If any body of men ever felt that they 
had a vitally important task to perform in other than 
partisan terms, it was these men; if any group saw 
clearly the coming effect of disruptive tendencies in 1860 
and seeing, hoped and endeavored to do something about 
it before it was too late, it was they.’ 

The action of the national Republican convention 
was more moderate than had been anticipated. The 
platform, as one of the members of the Constitutional 
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Union party expressed it, was quite a comedown from 
1856, no more cant connecting slavery and polygamy 
as the “twin relics of barbarism.” The desire to win 
the old Know Nothing and conservative Whig vote in 
Indiana and thus assure Republican success there, had 
been one of the main pleas of Henry S. Lane and other 
leaders in favor of Lincoln’s nomination at Chicago. 
There is no doubt that the Indiana delegates played a 
very important, if not a determining part, in bringing 
about this nomination. The hopes of these leaders were 
to a large extent realized. Lincoln was considered so 
much more acceptable than Seward that many who had 
refrained from affiliating with the Republican party now 
went over to it. ‘The chief problem in the state for the 
Constitutional Unionists was to prevent the utter disin- 
tegration of their party.°2 

Thompson sent Lincoln “a kindly expression” of his 
regard following the latter’s nomination, and on receiy- 
ing a reply wrote at greater length on June 12, assuring 
him that the warm feelings he held were such that could 
not be alienated or abated by mere political disagree- 
ment. “Whether disagreements exist or not you may 
feel entirely satisfied of always having justice done at 
my hands. [I frankly say to you that I was gratified of 
your nomination especially so for two reasons. First 
because of my personal regard for you & second because 
I considered it as an important step toward conserva- 
tism upon the part of those who composed the Chicago 
convention. There are far more points of agreement 
than of disagreement between you and me. The latter 
are only those which arise out of the slavery question— 
for apart from that you and I are as good Whigs I sup- 
pose as we ever were.” 

82 Charles Roll, “Indiana’s Part in the Nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln for President in 1860,” in Indiana Magazine of History, 
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Thompson then brought up the question of a Bell 
electoral ticket in Indiana. Some impractical members 
of the party, he asserted, would run one in every state. 
He was opposed to this plan. The main thing was to 
beat the democracy. ‘‘We should by holding off in the 
doubtful states let you carry them so as to break its 
(democracy) back in the northern states and make the 
best fight we can in the south. I have endeavored to 
persuade our friends that you would select your cabinet 
jointly from the North and the South and then inaugu- 
rate a conservative and national administration which, 
the slavery out of the way, should bring about the restora- 
tion of Whiggery.” 

“You must not infer from the above that I shall 
vote for you, although if it should turn out that we 
should have no (Bell) electoral ticket in Ind. that I 
may do so, is possible. My Union friends in the South 
insist that I must go to the South to help them and that 
I can do them more good than any other man from the 
North. Now, if I were to declare myself for you and 
then go there you will see that my influence would be 
lessened.’’*? 

Lincoln replied a week later, thanking Thompson for 
his letter. ‘. . . I would like for you to converse freely 
with Hon Henry Winter Davis—And lest he be com- 
promitted, by inference for this, let me say that he and 
I never met, or corresponded.’’#4 

Other letters followed. On July 6 Thompson wrote 
of the plans of some of the Indiana Constitutional Union- 
ists to form a state Bell electoral ticket, which he op- 
posed. ‘You will therefore infer,” he wrote, ‘‘that one 
of my chief arguments is that you, if elected, will not 
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suffer yourself to be led into ultraism by radical men, 
but that your administration will be national. If I could 
succeed in fixing this influence upon their mind, I should 
have little difficulty and I hope to do so.” 

“T should like very much to see you and have a 
personal interview with you. I want to talk about some 
things that you ought not to write about.... If I 
come openly to Springfield it will get into the papers. 
... send your answer in an envelope addressed to Wm. 
R. McKeen by express for it is better that the P. M.’s 
should not know that you and I are corresponding at 
present at all events.’’*® 

Lincoln wrote on July 10 that if his record “‘would 
hurt any, there is no hope that it will be over-looked, so 
that if friends can help any with it they may as well do 
so. Of course, due caution and circumspection will be 
used. . . ... He asked Thompson to watch a movement 
that was on foot in Chicago.36 A few days later the 
presidential nominee dispatched his private secretary, 
Nicolay, to Terre Haute to confer with Thompson. He 
bore this letter: ‘“This introduces my friend J. G. Nicolay. 
Converse as freely with him as you would with me.’’%? 
Thompson explained later that Lincoln believed that if 
the Whigs now represented by the Constitutional Union 
party should disband that many of them would go into 
the Democratic ranks. This might result in the loss of 
Indiana by Lincoln. Hence he thought that Thompson 
could be of great service to him by making a vigorous 
Whig or Constitutional Union campaign in the state.38 

The state convention of the Constitutional Union 
party was held in Indianapolis on August 15. One hun- 
dred and fifty delegates were present, most of them from 
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the southern portion of the state. The greater number 
were men who were not generally known. They were 
referred to by the Indianapolis Journal as ‘“‘quiet estima- 
ble men.”’ Colonel Thompson was one of the leaders at 
this meeting. His expressed confidence in Lincoln as a 
conservative leader led to a rumor that he was about to 
abandon the party. ‘This was emphatically denied by 
the Colonel. He did request that he should not be named 
as an elector on the ticket on account of business affairs 
that might take him out of the country. No nominations 
‘were made for state offices.®® 

A few days before the convention, Thompson had 
delivered an address in Terre Haute on the political 
issues of the day which for candor and frankness prob- 
ably had few equals in that epoch-making campaign. The 
speech, which was four hours in length, was heard with 
profound attention. The speaker declared that Doug- 
las, the candidate of the northern Democrats, and Breck- 
inridge, the candidate of the southern Democrats, were 
both sectional candidates. The convention which nomi- 
nated John Bell had representatives from every state in 
the Union, being more national than either of the others. 
The Republican party contained many radicals, but he 
believed Mr. Lincoln to be conservative on the slavery 
question. 

“IT wish,” continued Thompson, “‘that all the people 
of the North and the Union men of the South could look 
upon this thing as I do and see the necessity of uniting 
upon some man for president, who, like Mr. Bell, stands 
upon a platform not sectional and not ultra, and who 
would do his duty with an eye single to the welfare and 
honor of the whole nation.” He saw little prospect of 
this taking place. He did not believe anybody could be 
elected by the electors unless it was Lincoln whose chances 
were increasing. 
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“If Mr. Lincoln is elected to the presidency he will 
be entitled to the respect of every man in the United 
States. His strength consists of his conservatism.” 
Referring to the wants of the South, the speaker de- 
clared: “They want the fugitive slave law executed. 
Mr. Lincoln says that it shall be executed. They want 
the right of the territories recognized to come into the 
Union as slave states. Mr. Lincoln says it shall be recog- 
nized. They want the rights of all the states preserved. 
Mr. Lincoln says they shall be preserved. He differs 
with them on... the Wilmot Proviso. Lincoln says it 
should be passed to prohibit slavery in the territories. 
But there cannot be any Wilmot Proviso during Lincoln’s 
term, if he is elected, because the Democrats will have 
a majority in the Senate until 1865 and they can prevent 
the passage of such a measure.’’!° 

Colonel ‘Thompson had always been friendly toward 
Henry S. Lane, the Republican candidate for governor 
in 1860, and supported him in his campaign. The two 
had exchanged friendly letters back in January, 1860, at 
which time Lane expressed the hope that they might act 
together in the next election. Early in September, Lane 
wrote: “Now in the present position of our canvass if 
you can consistently with your sense of duty say a word 
in favor of our ticket in public you will in my opinion 
confer a very great favor on the country and a personal 
obligation on myself never to be forgotten.”4! The 
friends of Bell and Everett in the state were being urged 
by various persons in Kentucky to support the Demo- 
cratic state ticket at the October election. This was 
very disturbing to Lane who was counting upon the 
support of the Constitutional Unionists. 
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On the eve of the state election in October, Thompson 
came out strongly for Lane in a statement addressed ““To 
the conservative men of Indiana.” Replying to the 
Kentucky groups who had said it was a matter of small 
importance who should be chosen as governor, Thompson 
wrote: ‘One of the great evils of the time is that atten- 
tion to national politics has destroyed the dignity and 
lessened the importance of state governments. We 
should be greatly better off if we looked less to the Fed- 
eral government and more to the states.” 

He was against giving way to disunionists in the 
South on the ground that they would break up the gov- 
ernment if Lincoln were elected. Their candidate was 
nominated by a convention as sectional as the one at 
Chicago. “Our true position,” he continued, “is midway 
between the extreme parties. . . . We should repudiate 
sectionalism at both extremes. We are bound to frown 
upon every attempt at secession. ... If our party ever 
shall prevail, I desire to see it do so by virtue of its 
principles, and not, by becoming the ally of Democracy. 
. . . If its principles are worth anything they are worth 
maintaining through good and evil report. . . . I helped 
to nominate Mr. Bell and shall vote for him and noboby 
elscuy 

Concerning the state situation, Thompson wrote: 
‘We do gain something by Lane’s election . . . and 
therefore I shall vote for him. He is an old Whig— 
educated in the faith as taught by Henry Clay. He and 
I have fought so many Whig battles together that I think 
I know all the impulses and inclinations of his mind.” 

If Lincoln should be elected, he felt confident that 
the present status of slavery could not be changed dur- 
ing the next four years. There was no necessity for a 
Wilmot Proviso. Nobody supposed it possible for 
slavery to go to Pikes Peak. “Stand our ground 
firmly,’ he concluded, ‘‘and eschew all alliances with 
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either party. Let either come to us without bargain or 
barter, and thus let the world see that the integrity of 
our motives and the conservatism of our principles have 
been vindicated.’’*? 

That Lincoln appreciated the course which Thomp- 
son was following is indicated by a letter written a few 
days before the presidential election: “Your very accept- 
able letter of the 20th sent by Express, was received 
only yesterday. I am indeed grateful for your generous 
course towards me so far; and | doubt not what you are 
doing, and will do, to the end of the contest is, and will 
be, the most judicious. Your suggestions are all worthy 
of consideration, and shall receive it... .”’48 

In the state election in October, most of the former 
Americans voted for Lane for governor. He was suc- 
cessful. His vote in those counties which had cast a 
large vote for the American party in 1856 was almost 
equal to the combined vote for Frémont and Fillmore in 
that year.** 

The Constitutional Union party polled 588,879 votes 
in the nation and carried Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. The vote for Bell in Indiana amounted to only 
5,306, about one fourth that received by Fillmore in 
1856. The greater part of the Know Nothing vote ap- 
parently went to Lincoln. The Republican party carried 
Indiana as well as the other states of the Old Northwest. 
The more conservative men in the North who supported 
the Constitutional Union ticket in 1860 were now to 
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follow into the Republican ranks. Richard W. Thomp- 
son was one of these men. 

The attempt to form a strong national conservative 
party, first under the name of the American and then 
under the name of the Constitutional Union party, had 
failed. Of the sincerity of the leaders and the nobility 
of their aims to preserve the Union there can be no 
question. But were they not, at the same time, im- 
practical idealists lacking in perception and insight? 
Those who believe that compromise was impossible, that 
the conflict was irrepressible, that this nation could not 
exist “half slave and half free,” would say they were. 
But the view held by the so-called revisionist school of 
thought is that the conflict was repressible, that the war 
was needless and might have been averted, and that 
slavery was already on the way out. They would an- 
.swer that the conservatives of 1860 saw things in a 
clearer light than did the extremists in either North or 
South.*5 ; 

With the Union threatened to be broken into frag- 
ments, Thompson proposed a plan whereby a portion 
of it might be saved. Two days after South Carolina 
adopted her ordinance of secession, he addressed a letter 
to Governor John Letcher of Virginia concerning the 
formation of a closer union of the central belt of states 
and territories extending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Disclaiming any originality for the plan, Thomp- 
son declared that he had long cherished the hope that 
some such arrangement might be accomplished. He had 
been selected to lay the plan before the proper authori- 
ties. 
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In the event of dissolution, he believed these central 
states would have no difficulty in forming a satisfactory 
union, leaving the extreme North to indulge in its vaga- 
ries alone, and the extreme South to develop its capacity 
and resources in its own way. He thought that Norfolk, 
Virginia, might replace New York as a commercial port. 
Railroads should be developed to the westward. The 
present and prospective system of railroads in the state 
already pointed to the great northwest and must soon 
become an important part of the immense network of 
roads which now reached the Kansas border and would 
soon be extended to the Pacific. New steamship lines 
should be established across the Atlantic, opening a 
direct trade with Europe. Virginia would thus be- 
come the central and controlling power in this central 
belt of states. If the Union should stand, he felt that 
this section would be untrue to itself if it did not assert 
and maintain its influence and commercial importance— 
‘for it will have to remain as the great breakwater 
between the extremes, keeping each alike from excess.’’4* 

Thompson proposed the opening of a direct trade 
route between Norfolk and Europe, so that shipments of 
all the products which reached Norfolk by railroad could 
be made directly from that point. An import as well as 
an export trade could be built up, with importers through- 
out the West and portions of the Southwest receiving 
their supplies through Norfolk. These would then pass 
over the railroads of Virginia to their points of inter- 
section with the railroads of other states. This trade, 
Thompson believed, would add greatly to the economic 
wealth of the state. It was not something that had to be 
created; it was already in existence and awaited only the 
easiest and most expeditious means of reaching the 
waters of the Atlantic. 
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Such was the interesting proposal for a central union 
made up of border slaveholding and nonslaveholding 
states, with Virginia occupying a strategic position. But it 
was too late for the success of any such plan. Already a 
new nation had come into being. Railroad trunk lines 
which had been in the process of development for a 
decade bound together the Northwest and the North- 
east. 


XIV. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Tue YEARS FROM 1861 To 1865 were the busiest 
ones in Colonel Thompson’s entire life. It was said of 
him, ‘From the firing of the first gun until Lee’s sur- 
render his waking hours were given to his country.’’? 
He had worked hard during the ten years before the 
Civil War to prevent the great catastrophe, but when 
the war came there was no hesitancy on his part as to 
what course to follow. Though he loved the South and 
his native state of Virginia, he loved the Union more. 

Terre Haute has always been regarded as a pro-South- 
ern town, and although the westernmost of the three main 
routes of the “underground railroad” in Indiana passed 
through it, it had been considered dangerous to advocate 
abolitionism in the Prairie City. In 1852 the Free Soil 
candidate for governor had been mobbed while attempt- 
ing to speak there, and as late as December, 1860, Lyman 
Abbott, then a young minister in the town, was advised 
not to speak against slavery from his pulpit.” 

But this was all forgotten when the news came of the 
firing upon Fort Sumter. Union sentiment crystallized 
quickly. Flags were raised throughout the town on 
business houses and private dwellings. On the evening 
of April 16, the largest and most enthusiastic meeting 
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in the history of the city up to that time assembled at 
the courthouse. Richard W. Thompson made a sstir- 
ring appeal, and the meeting closed with the citizens 
adopting a resolution to ‘“‘maintain the government of 
the United States with their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.’’® 

Ten days later Thompson was introduced by Gov- 
ernor Morton to a huge throng in front of the Bates 
House in Indianapolis. Speaking from the balcony 
where Lincoln had spoken a few weeks before, he stressed 
the point that secession was not a movement by the people 
of the South out of fear of their constitutional rights 
being interfered with by the North, but that it was forced 
by a few selfish politicians, “who unable to attain power 
in a legitimate manner, have asserted the right of a 
State to secede that they might thus be foisted into 
place.” This was a view widely current at the time. He 
further asserted that the men of the North were strongly 
conservative and that the South had nothing to fear from 
them in the way of interfering with her domestic at- 
tachments.* Thus he echoed the old Whig stand. 

Later in the year Thompson addressed a meeting 
held in Indianapolis to celebrate Constitution Day. At 
this time, according to the Indianapolis Journal, “he 
completely riddled the argument about compromise, and 
made the cry against taxes for the support of the war 
appear so ridiculous that any one who heard him would 
have been ashamed to acknowledge he had ever uttered 
one word of complaint about taxes.” “If he had to 
give all he had and to work incessantly until the last 
hour of his life, and could then hand to his children un- 
impaired the heritage of his fathers, he would consider 
the expense cheap.” In conclusion he urged that political 
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differences be subordinated to the cause of winning the 
war.® i 

At Sullivan, in an address in July, Colonel Thomp- 
son looked beyond the troublous times into a brighter 
future. The two sections could not live apart. When 
the Union should come out of the unhappy and un- 
natural contest, purified as it would be by the fire 
through which it had had to pass, its light would con- 
tinue to be undimmed. The storms of civil war would 
eventually be hushed, the clouds rolled away, and the 
glorious flag would again float in triumph above every 
hilltop and valley in the land from lake to gulf and 
from sea to sea.® 

Colonel Thompson had many friends in the South 
and even close relatives in the Confederate Army. 
From some of them he received letters pleading that 
he exert his influence to stop the war. The following 
one, written by a Tennessee friend at the beginning 
of the struggle, is typical: “I have known you so long 
and so favorably as a patriot and a statesman and as a 
friend of humanity, as one capable and willing to make 
sacrifices of a personal nature for the good of your 
country, I therefore appeal to you. Permit me to give 
you a few reasons why you should exert the whole 
force of your eloquence to avoid this dire calamity 
which cannot be resisted if your whole soul is thrown 
into the breach between the North and the South. Lin- 
coln may call as many men into the field as he can get, 
he may take the forts, he may possess the property 
taken... yet he can never bring them back to a peace- 
able union again, never, no never. They will spill their 
last drop of blood before they will submit. For the 
sake of common sense of an enlightened nation engaged 
in such a useless war without any just cause on either 
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side, try by your eloquence to avert it. The whole 
matter will have to be settled by arbitration sooner 
or later. The independence of the South will have to 
be acknowledged eventually. Then why not stop it 
at once?’’? 

Another letter in a somewhat similar vein was re- 
ceived in July, 1862, from M. Jeff. Thompson, a cousin, 
later a major general in the Confederate Army. ‘Why, 
in God’s name,” he wrote, “don’t some of you leading 
men make some effort to stop this war? don’t you see 
that you cannot coerce us? don’t you see that we will 
not reconstruct? don’t you know that it would be im- 
possible even if we were willing? You cannot subjugate 
us, the 500,000 men whom we have in the field are to 
be killed first, the old men and the boys will have to 
be murdered first, the women and the children exter- 
minated first, and what will you have accomplished 
when this shall all have been done, if you shall have 
the power to do it? You will possibly have abolished 
slavery, but the negroes will have gone down with us 
in one fell swoop, and you will have made a desert 
of the richest and fairest country on earth, to call it 
Union & Peace. 

‘There may be some delicacy in a man born in the 
great old state of Virginia taking the lead in a matter 
of this kind, but your influence is great among your 
Northern brethren and your Virginia blood should make 
you brave enough to face the storm, which the Yankees 
will raise against you.”® 

There was much anxiety in Indiana over the ulti- 
mate status of Kentucky. In June, 1861, George D. 
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Prentice, editor of the Louisville Journal, appealed to 
his friend Richard W. Thompson “for patriotism’s 
sake” to write a few strong articles for the Journal. 
“Write just as you would speak and warn them against 
the horrors of disunion,” urged Prentice. The Journal 
was fighting a great battle for the Union in Kentucky. 
Its entire Southern circulation had been cut off. The 
destiny of the state, Prentice believed, depended upon 
the result of the August election.® 

Thompson responded to this request. In an article 
published in the editorial column of the Journal of 
July 16, 1861, he invoked the spirit of the “Sage of 
Ashland,” quoting some of his statements against dis- 
union and his last words of admonition and counsel, 
and concluded: ‘‘Will his own great state which he 
loved so much and of which it was his constant pride 
to boast, heed them? Now in this great crisis of the 
country in the very agony of the Union, they are as 
words coming back upon us from the tomb, and they 
should sink deeply into every Kentucky heart. . . . No- 
body who knows how loyally the heart of Kentucky 
has always beaten, will doubt its decision.” 

It is impossible to tell how many articles Thompson 
wrote for the Louisville Journal in the summer of 1861, 
for they are unsigned. It is very probable that he wrote 
many of the strong Union editorials which appeared 
in the paper at that time. The Journal had the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in Kentucky and it un- 
doubtedly played an important part in saving that state 
for the Union. 

The relationship between President Lincoln and 
Thompson was close during the war years. It is re- 
ported that the President would have liked to have 
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Thompson in his Cabinet,!° but such a move would 
have caused a storm of disapproval from the Indiana 
Republicans. Caleb B. Smith, who had seconded Lin- 
coln’s nomination at the convention, received the Indi- 
ana appointment, becoming Secretary of the Interior. 
Upon a rumor of Smith’s probable resignation the next 
year, John P. Usher, of Terre Haute, first assistant 
in the department, asked Thompson if he would be 
interested in the position.1! There is no indication that 
Thompson made any effort to obtain the post. Smith 
did resign and Usher was promoted to the secretary- 
ship. 

Thompson was frequently in Washington during 
the war and often visited the White House. Upon 
these occasions he and the President talked late into 
the night, as Thompson said, “I... lying on my back 
upon a lounge, Lincoln . . . sitting in a chair with his 
feet propped up beside me.’’?2 

Only occasional glimpses of these conversations are 
preserved in the writings of Colonel Thompson. Re- 
ferring to a private conversation with Lincoln soon 
after the Union disaster at Bull Run, Thompson wrote: 
“He explained to me in his own peculiar manner how, 
in his opinion, it had been brought about. At that time 
I witnessed in a marked degree the hopefulness of his 
nature and his confidence in the final result which he 
expressed with the fixed determination to omit nothing 
and not to slacken his exertions in the work of saving 
the nation’s life.’’1% 

On one visit to the Capital, Thompson received a 
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note from the President’s secretary as soon as he alight- 
ed at his hotel: “The President will be pleased to see 
you immediately.” Knowing Thompson’s powers of 
oratory, Lincoln wanted him to speak in his place at 
a war meeting in Washington that night. Lincoln ac- 
companied him to the meeting and introduced him. 
Thompson’s appearance was a great success. He spoke 
for twenty minutes and was followed by a second speak- 
er. Afterwards there were demands for him, and he 
spoke a second time.14 

Thompson was not always in complete accord with 
the Lincoln administration. In August of 1861 he 
wrote to G. W. Ewing: “I agree with you in the view 
you express about the rascals who are impeding the 
progress of the war, by interposing all sorts of ob- 
jections. If I had the power, I would make them feel 
it severely, I would ‘take the responsibility’ as old Jack- 
son did of doing just what was necessary to crush them 
and after I had accomplished that, I might possibly 
look at the law to see whether I had the power—but 
I wouldn’t care a straw whether I had it or not. I 
hope to God that the administration will come up to 
this standard, and then we shall have much shorter 
work with the rebels.’’5 

Following the issuance of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and at the suggestion of some of the conserva- 
tive members of Congress, Thompson prepared a 
lengthy document setting out his views and those of 
his conservative friends on the Proclamation. It was 
written in the form of a letter to the President, and 
dated January 26, 1863, but was never sent. 

One of the main arguments against the Proclama- 
tion was that it freed the slaves of the loyal Southerners 


14 Henry, Lecture on Thompson, 18-19. 
15 Thompson to G. W. Ewing, August 24, 1861, Ewing Collection, 
Indiana State Library. 
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as well as of those who were rebels. Thompson did 
not believe that the President had the constitutional 
power to carry out this injunction against loyal citizens. 
The only justification for it would be the assumption 
that an act of secession is valid to the extent of putting 
all citizens of a seceded state in open rebellion against 
the government. To Thompson, the loyal citizen was 
not an enemy but a friend to be defended and pro- 
tected. In a civil war, only those are enemies who take 
part in the rebellion. 

The proclamation “came upon the country like the 
sounding of an alarm bell in the middle of the night,” 
according to Thompson. It had the effect of dividing 
the North and uniting the South. Instead of adding to 
the strength of the Army, it hampered enlisting. In- 
stead of improving the credit of the government, it 
aroused suspicion of its financial stability. It excited 
the fear and apprehension that a draft could not be 
enforced. “It has paralized the Union men of the 
seceded states, and forced them to call upon the rebel 
confederacy for protection in their rights of property. 
It has intimidated the loyal men of the border slave 
states ... invited a factious war upon your Cabinet... 
furnished an additional motive for foreign interven- 
tion . . . supplied the rebel President with the very 
argument he desired in support of the pretext for re- 
bellion.”” Thompson believed the Proclamation would 
prolong the war and cause it to be conducted with in- 
creasing violence and bitterness. 

Although the letter was never sent, Lincoln heard 
of it and questioned Thompson about it. After learn- 
ing its substance, he remarked that it contained one 
capital mistake, “‘there were no loyal slave owners in 
the South.” Later, in alluding to this talk with the 
President, Thompson confessed that he had not seen 
as far as Lincoln, or known so much, and “although 
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he listened with his accustomed patience to what I had 
to say, he avowed his resolution to follow the course 
dictated by his own conscience—quietly and familiarly 
telling me with the utmost composure, that I would be 
wiser after awhile.” 

Speaking of the Proclamation after Lincoln’s assas- 
sination, Thompson referred to its issuance as “one of 
the most important events of modern times” and as the 
most important and far-reaching course of policy Lin- 
coln could possibly have adopted. He believed that it 
was issued at exactly the right time to insure its suc- 
cess, and that it would not have succeeded if it had 
been done at any other time, in any other manner, and 
by any other man.?¢ 

Colonel Thompson gave his unqualified approval 
to Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction embodied in his 
Proclamation of December 8, 1863. This plan was a 
very mild one. It prescribed an oath which must be 
taken in order to obtain pardon and restoration of 
property. When one-tenth of the 1860 voting popula- 
tion of each seceded state had taken the oath and 
organized a loyal government, such a government would 
be recognized. Thompson commented in a letter to 
Henry S. Lane, that ‘‘the message meets, I think, with 
the universal approval of all loyal men here. In my 
opinion it exhibits wonderful sagacity and is an admir- 
able stroke of policy. It has this peculiarity about it— 
that while a great many schemes of reconstruction have 
been suggested, nearly all of which look to the action 
of rebel states, the President’s plan addresses itself to 
individuals and each man in rebellion has to consider 
for himself whether he will seek safety and security 
in the Union, or to go on to inevitable ruin out of it. It 


16 Note of Thompson attached to the letter, Lincoln National Life 
Foundation; Thompson address on Lincoln, undated MS. in possession of 
Mrs. George Kean. 
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indicates good sense—which is worth more than all 
the theories that have been suggested. 

‘Besides, it has the old Whig ring about it—in 
as much as it proposes to submit all controverted ques- 
tions to the Supreme Court. No honest rebel—if there 
can be such a creature—can object to this. If the Presi- 
dent had the constitutional power to issue his emancipa- 
tion proclamation, then he only performed a constitu- 
tional duty. If he had not, it hurts nobody. And that’s 
the sum total of the matter.’’!7 

The most important services rendered by Colonel 
Thompson during the war were in connection with the 
recruiting and the organization of troops. For the first 
two years of the war, the responsibility for this work 
rested with the states. The officers in charge were 
appointed by and were responsible to state govern- 
ments. Camps were established in various parts of 
Indiana where regiments were organized and quartered 
temporarily. One of these was established about two 
and one-half miles northeast of Terre Haute and was 
known as Camp Vigo. 

The first regiment to be formed here was the Four- 
teenth Infantry Regiment. It was organized in May, 
1861, for one year’s service, and was reorganized early 
in June for three years of service. The next regiment 
organized at this camp was the Thirty-first Infantry, 
which was mustered into service in September, 1861. 
Later in the same month the Forty-third Regiment was 
organized at Terre Haute.1§ 

On November 1, 1861, Thompson was commis- 
stoned by Governor Morton brigadier general of the 


17 Thompson to Lane, December 22, 1863, Lane Papers, Montgomery 
County Historical Society, Crawfordsville. 

18 W. H. H. Terrell (comp.), Report of the Adjutant General of the 
State of Indiana, 1865 (8 vols. Indianapolis, 1866-69), 2:112-22, 301-10, 
421-30, hereafter cited as Terrell’s Report. 
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Sixth Brigade District of the Indiana Legion, organized 
for home defense.?® | 

In the summer of 1862 Camp Vigo was removed 
to a location about two miles east of the city and was 
renamed Camp Dick Thompson. Governor Morton ap- 
pointed Colonel Thompson commandant, with the rank 
of captain, and entrusted him with the work of re- 
cruiting and organizing future regiments.2° By this time 
the early enthusiasm for enlisting had passed. It was 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain volunteers for 
new regiments. A call for 300,000 troops had been 
issued by Lincoln on July 2, and, by a law approved 
by him on July 17, the states were authorized to fill 
their quotas by means of the draft in case not enough 
volunteers responded.?1 

The first regiment raised at Camp Dick Thompson 
under Colonel Thompson’s command was the Seventy- 
first. The commandant threw himself into the work with 
his whole energy, addressing large meetings at Terre 
Haute, Greencastle, Sullivan, and other points in an 
effort to stimulate volunteering. On July 28 he issued 
a stirring appeal to fill up the regiment, pointing out 
that McClellan, then engaged in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, needed reinforcements immediately. The govern- 
ments of Europe which were being importuned by the 
Confederate authorities to intervene must be shown 
what mighty energies the nation yet possessed. ‘With 
the whole strength of our army thrown upon the rebels, 
so that they may be made to feel that there is war in 
earnest, we shall make short work of the rebellion, 
restore the Union, the Constitution, and the Laws; 

19 [bid., 3:457. The commission is among the Thompson Papers, 
Indiana State Library. 

20 The commission, dated July 8, 1862, is among the Thompson 
Papers, Indiana State Library. 

21 For a discussion of this act as it affected Indiana, see Charles E. 


Canup, “Conscription and Draft in Indiana during the Civil War,” in 
Indiana Magazine of History, 10(1914) :70-74. 
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and plant the National Flag, unmolested, wheresoever 
it should rightfully float.’’2? 

The pressure under which Thompson was working 
during August of 1862 can be realized by reading the 
feverish telegrams received from Governor Morton 
almost daily. ‘‘Push recruiting with vigor.” ‘What is 
the earliest possible moment at which you can embark 
your regiment?” ‘General Boyle is in great need of 
troops and says that any delay in forwarding them will 
prove disastrous.” ‘Are the muster rolls of your regi- 
ment complete?” ‘When is the earliest hour they can 
come here to be armed? Answer at once.’ So the mes- 
sages ran.73 

The Seventy-first Regiment was mustered into Fed- 
eral service on August 18, at Indianapolis. Along with 
a number of other Indiana regiments it was rushed to 
Kentucky in response to frantic demands for troops 
to defend that state against Bragg’s army. The troops 
had not had sufficient time for training. No one knew 
this better than Colonel Thompson. He was greatly 
distressed when the order came to send the regiment 
to the front. Only after the order had been repeated 
two or three times and had finally become imperative 
did he permit the raw recruits to leave the camp. 

On August 30, only a few days after reaching 
Kentucky, this regiment together with five others from 
Indiana suffered a severe defeat near Richmond by the 
right wing of Bragg’s army under Kirby Smith. The 
losses in the Seventy-first were 215 officers and men 
killed or wounded, including the commander, and 347 
taken prisoners. But the engagement was not entirely 


22 Terre Haute Express (daily), July 12, 14, 29,°31;' 1862: 

23 Telegrams from Oliver P. Morton to Thompson, August 12, 16, 
17, 24, 1862, Lincoln National Life Foundation. See also Adjutant 
General’s Letter and Order Book, 1:404, and Morton’s Telegraphic Cor- 
respondence, August 1—September 2, 1862, Archives Division, Indiana 
State Library. 
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in vain for Smith’s forces were temporarily checked. 
Following this disaster, the regiment returned to Camp 
Dick Thompson, the men taken as prisoners were 
paroled, and the regiment reorganized. On Christmas 
Day it left again for Kentucky. Three days later a de- 
tachment of four hundred which had been sent to 
guard a trestle work at Muldraugh’s Hill was attacked 
by a much superior force of rebels and the men taken 
prisoners. With its ranks thus depleted, the remainder 
of the regiment returned to Indianapolis where it re- 
mained until the following summer.?4 

In the meantime, two more regiments had been or- 
ganized at Camp Dick Thompson and mustered into 
service. The Eighty-fifth left early in September, 1862. 
This regiment later marched with Sherman through 
Georgia to the sea and northward through the Caro- 
linas. It participated in the grand review in Washing- 
ton in May, 1865. The Ninety-seventh Regiment left 
the latter part of September, 1862. It participated in 
the siege of Vicksburg, the Chattanooga campaign, and 
Sherman’s campaign in Georgia and the Carolinas.2° 

Thompson took a personal interest in the officers 
and men of the regiments organized under his direc- 
tion. He kept in touch with them after they left camp, 
following their movements, and on occasions visited 
them in the field. 

In addition to the work connected with recruiting, 
Colonel Thompson was responsible for the discipline 
of the soldiers and for the equipping and drilling of the 
troops. There were calls to the State Quartermaster 
General’s Department for such articles as blankets, caps, 
pants, tin cups, plates, spoons, frying pans, camp kettles, 

24 Terrell’s Report, 2:663; W. R. Holloway to Thompson, August 
17, 1862, Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library; Terre Haute 
Express (daily), December 27, 31, 1862. Thompson explained the cir- 
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coffee boilers, and coffee mills. They were not always 
forthcoming and sometimes had to be secured by local 
appeals.*° He helped to defray some of the expenses 
of the camp by appointing one person as sutler, and 
then charging him for the privilege of selling his wares 
to the men in camp.?7 In October, 1862, one entire 
row of buildings at the camp was consumed by fire, 
caused by a candle falling on some straw.?8 

The afternoons were usually spent drilling the 
troops. Mounted on his horse, a fine steed named 
“General,” Colonel Thompson presented a striking ap- 
pearance. Like many another man in his position, he 
had never had any military training other than that 
received in the local militia. By diligently studying the 
manuals he learned rapidly. His orders were always 
given in a clear ringing voice that could be heard 
throughout the camp. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1863, the work 
of recruiting the Army was placed directly under the 
control of the Federal Government. Enrollment dis- 
tricts, corresponding to the Congressional districts, were 
set up in each state with a provost marshal, appointed 
by the President, in charge of each. These officials were 
to have supervision over the enrolling and drafting of 
men and the arrest of deserters in their respective dis- 
tricts. All able-bodied male citizens between the ages 
of twenty and forty-five were subject to the draft. A 
draftee had the privilege of furnishing a substitute or 
paying $300 commutation in lieu thereof. 

Colonel Thompson was appointed provost marshal 
of the Seventh Congressional District by President Lin- 

26 Telegrams from Quartermaster General J. C. New to Thompson, 
August and September, 1862, Lincoln National Life Foundation. 

27 Thompson to Morton, August 23, 1862, Archives Division, Indiana 
State Library. Thompson explained the plan he was using to the 
Governor, and asked that he delay moving the Eighty-fifth for a few 


days so that the full amount of the sutler’s contract could be collected, 
28 Terre Haute Express (daily), October 27, 1862. 
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coln on May 1, 1863, and accepted at the urgent re- 
quest of Governor Morton.2® Eight counties were in- 
cluded in the district—Clay, Greene, Owen, Putnam, 
Parke, Sullivan, Vermillion, and Vigo. The offices of 
the provost marshal were located in a brick building 
on the northwest corner of Third and Main streets 
in Terre Haute. 

The enrollment under the terms of the act of March 
3 commenced in the Seventh District on May 26, 1863.8° 
It was not carried out without some disturbances. On 
June 18, Colonel Thompson wrote to Conrad Baker, 
assistant provost marshal for Indiana, that one of his 
enrolling officers in Sullivan County had been shot and 
killed near his home. The murder was attributed to a 
group of men who had been holding meetings in Greene 
and Sullivan counties for the purpose of Opposing en- 
rollment. Their numbers were estimated at from twelve 
to fifteen hundred men, and they were reported to be. 
armed with squirrel rifles, guns, pistols, and knives. 
A few days later Daniel W. Voorhees, the Democratic 
representative in Congress from the Seventh District, 
after conferring with Thompson, went to Sullivan 
County in order to exert his influence in favor of peace- 
ful enrollment.*2 

On August 10, Thompson wrote Conrad Baker that 
arms were being shipped into the district for use in 
resisting the draft. He suggested that a man be assigned 
especially to the duty of examining all the freight 
shipped from Indianapolis to see that no arms were 
sent into the counties of the district.22 


29 The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies, 3 series (5 vols. Washington, D. C., 
1899-1900), 5:903, hereafter cited as Official Records; William R. Hollo- 
way to Thompson, March 5, 1863, Thompson Papers, Indiana State 
Library. 

30 Terre Haute Express (weekly), May 27, 1863. 

31 Official Records, 3 series, 3 :392-93, 393-94, 397, 

32 Tbid., 3 :663. 
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The latter part of 1863 was a busy time in the 
ofice of Provost Marshal Thompson. Additional calls 
for troops were made by the President. Every effort 
was made to fill the district’s quota before the be- 
ginning of the draft which was set for January 5, 1864. 
There were hundreds of applications for exemptions 
to be considered. The ‘Terre Haute Express com- 
mented on the large number of healthy-looking men seen 
daily at the office of the provost marshal claiming to be 
badly diseased internally. ‘hey seemed to be acquainted 
with all the diseases that human flesh was heir to and 
many more. If not afflicted with all of them at the 
time, they at least expected to fall victim to them before 
January 5, 1864.33 

In order to stimulate volunteering, bounties vary- 
ing from $100 to $250 were offered by the counties in 
addition to the $302 offered by the national and state 
governments. Meetings were held in many of the town- 
ships for the purpose of raising bounty and substitute 
money. A total of over $1,300,000 of local bounty 
money was expended by the counties of the Seventh 
District during the war. The district exceeded its quota 
by 650 men and there was no draft at this time.?4 

Colonel Thompson’s exacting duties are reflected 
in a letter written in December, 1863, to Senator Henry 
5. Lane. Referring to his inability to go to Washington 
at that time to try some cases he had pending before 
the Supreme Court and the United States Court of 
Claims, he wrote: ‘‘At present my duties as Pro. Mar- 
shal and Commandant take up every moment of my 
time. I cannot leave them, and could not resign with- 
out great prejudice to the public interest. And until 
this iniquitous rebellion is crushed, I think it the duty 

33 Terre Haute Express (weekly), December 23, 1863. 
84 Ibid., March 16, 1864. The regular monthly pay of a private was 
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of every loyal man to make every other consideration 
subordinate to that great object.’’3 

Further calls for troops in the summer of 1864 
resulted in another strenuous effort to obtain volunteers. 
Orders were received to proceed with the draft on 
September 19, providing the quota had not been filled 
by that time.*® As was to be expected, Opposition was 
again encountered in certain parts of the Seventh Dis- 
trict, but when the day for the draft arrived, a majority 
of the townships had filled their quotas. Those which 
had not were subjected to the draft. The names of all 
persons liable for military service in those townships 
were written on separate card slips, placed in a box, 
and thoroughly mixed. A man was blindfolded and 
drew out one slip at a time. The names of the men 
drawn were published in the newspapers. The drawing 
of the names continued until October 14 when the draft 
was completed.?7 

While this draft was in progress, a special agent 
of the War Department, on a tour of inspection of 
the provost marshals’ offices, visited Thompson’s office 
in Terre Haute. “I found his office,” the agent re- 
ported, “in great confusion, citizens handling the en- 
rollment lists and other papers, and filling the room 
occupied by the clerks so full that it would be impos- 
sible for them to attend to their work and do it cor- 
rectly. Drafting is progressing finely in this district. 
I examined the records, such as they were. The record 
of the Board of Enrollment was at the house of Cap- 
tain Thompson, some four miles from his headquarters. 
There were no record books of the volunteers or sub- 
stitutes; those are kept on sheets of muster-rolls. Cap- 


35 Thompson to Lane, December 8, 1863, Lane Papers, Montgomery 
County Historical Society, Crawfordsville. 

36 Terre Haute Express (daily), September 17, 1864. 

37 Ibid., October 15, 1864. 
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tain Thompson is a very gentlemanly officer; he lacks 
system and administrative ability; he is laboring under 
some excitement at this time (I think with reason).’° 

Thompson made up in tact and forbearance what 
he lacked in system and administrative ability. His 
gentlemanly conduct, which was a matter of frequent 
comment, served to help him avoid many unpleasant 
situations and serious difficulties. 

Though the Seventh District was made up of several 
strongly Democratic counties, its record during the 
war was very good. The proportion of enlistments to 
the population was as high and in many cases higher 
than the counties in the northern half of the state. 
Many Democrats were opposed to changing the war 
into an abolition war, but the great majority of them 
were loyal to the Union. Consequently, Thompson did 
not have too much difficulty in keeping the ranks filled 
with volunteers. 

The epithets “Copperhead” and “Butternut” were 
often applied indiscriminately to all Democrats. Times 
such as those did not breed tolerance. Both sides were 
partly to blame. If, on the one hand, there were citizens 
who revealed an undue sympathy for the South, a spirit 
of intolerance was often exhibited by the other side. 
The very fact that one element claimed a monopoly 
on patriotism was naturally resented by people of Demo- 
cratic leanings. It speaks well for Thompson that in 
such a time he never gave way to war hysteria nor en- 
gaged in recrimination. 

He made some enemies, of course, in conducting the 
draft. The better class of political opponents respected 
him, however, and he remained on friendly personal 
relations with them. One of these men was Daniel W. 
Voorhees, who, as noted above, represented the Seventh 
Congressional District in Congress. Whether or not 


38 Official Records, 3 series, 4:757. 
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Voorhees was a member of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle is not definitely known. That he did not par- 
ticipate in the activities of this organization is certain.® 
In his first speech in Congress, delivered early in 1862, 
he announced his purpose of sustaining the government 
with all his energies in all its constitutional efforts to 
maintain the Union of these states as our fathers 
made it. As the war proceeded, he became a bitter 
critic of the administration and its war policies, par- 
ticularly with reference to the abolition of slavery and 
restrictions on personal liberty.*° 

It was during the draft in the autumn of 1864 that 
Voorhees had an opportunity to manifest his friendship 
for Colonel Thompson. One afternoon squads of mount- 
ed men, armed and wearing butternut clothing, were 
seen south of Terre Haute traveling in the direction 
of the city. Five hundred men were counted in the band. 
They went into camp a few miles from town. It was 
reported that they were planning to destroy the papers 
in the office of the provost marshal and hang Dick 
Thompson to one of his own trees. The one company 
of Home Guards in Terre Haute was stationed around 
the office to protect it. Daniel W. Voorhees, who was 
in the city, sent the sheriff and some other men on 
horseback to the camp with a message which induced 
the would-be raiders to depart.*! 

Not long afterward Thompson was able to come 
to the aid of Voorhees. A story was circulated that 
the Democratic Congressman was receiving arms from 
Indianapolis, labeled as schoolbooks, for use in aiding 
the Confederacy. Some even claimed to have seen the 
train on the Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad 


39 Leonard S. Kenworthy, The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash. Daniel 
Wolsey Voorhees (Boston, 1936), 67-69. 

40 Congressional Globe, 37 Congress, 2 session, 903; 3 session, 1057-63. 

41 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with 
author. 
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stop on the bend before reaching the station, then lo- 
cated on Wabash Avenue, and unload the packages. 
The rumor spread to the near-by army camp and Voor- 
hees’ life was in danger. Knowing him to be innocent, 
his friends prevailed upon him to go into seclusion until 
the excitement should die down. He turned to Thomp- 
son, who gave him the protection of his home for two 
weeks. 

It was during this excitement that an order was re- 
ported to have come from Governor Morton for the ar- 
rest of Voorhees. Thompson interceded in his favor. 
He knew that he was not disloyal. He telegraphed to 
Morton to withdraw the order of arrest. Upon Mor- 
ton’s refusal, Thompson threatened to send in his resig- 
nation as provost marshal to President Lincoln. Morton 
then relented and the order of arrest was recalled.4? 

Colonel Thompson was not the only member of 
his family that participated in the war. Richard W. 
Thompson, Jr., left home at the beginning of the war, 
before he was eighteen, and joined Lew Wallace’s regi- 
ment, the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers. This action 
called forth a stern letter of reproof from his father. 


42 The above incidents regarding Voorhees and Thompson were related 
to the author by George A. Scott, Terre Haute attorney. Scott’s father, 
John T. Scott, was prosecuting attorney during the Civil War for the 
judicial district which included Vigo and surrounding counties, and was 
a personal friend of both Thompson and Voorhees. The incidents have 
not been authenticated by official records. 

It was about this time that a member of the board of enrollment of 
the Seventh District found in a room in Terre Haute, formerly used by 
Voorhees as his law office, copies of the ritual of the Knights of the Gold- 
en Circle. These were taken to the provost marshal’s office. In response 
to a note from Voorhees, Thompson told what he knew of the search and 
described the package which had been found and its contents. He con- 
cluded his letter with the statement: “I have no reason to suppose that 
you have had any personal connection with these pamphlets, and no 
circumstances have come to my knowledge which cause me to suspect 
that you were aware of their existence. On the contrary, your verbal 
assurance to me, and the statements of your letter, convince me that you 
were not.” Kenworthy, Voorhees, 64-66; Thompson to Voorhees, August 
9, 1864, Lincoln National Life Foundation, and photostatic copy in Indiana 
State Library. 
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Nevertheless, at the expiration of his term he re-enlisted 
for three years, serving on General Hunter’s staff and 
later in the Army of the Potomac. 

A younger son, Charles Dewey, later followed the 
example of his brother, ran away from home, and 
joined Kimball’s regiment in Tennessee. He was recog- 
nized by the commanding officer and sent home on 
account of his age. An older son, Frederick S., assisted 
his father in the provost marshal’s office. 

Mrs. Thompson was very active in relief work. 
After the battle of Fort Donelson, a number of Con- 
federate prisoners were quartered for a time in Terre 
Haute. They were confined in the old Farrington pork 
house down on the river bank. Mrs. Thompson and 
her young daughter made daily visits to help care for 
the sick and to take food, dainties, and flowers to the 
prisoners. One of the men, who was very ill and not 
expected to live, was taken to the Thompson home 
and cared for there.*? Nor were the local boys away 
at war forgotten. Never did a month go by without 
boxes containing jellies, jams, and clothing for the 
soldiers at the front being sent from the Thompson 
home. 

By 1864 the onerous work connected with the office 
of provost marshal began to tell on Colonel Thomp- 
son’s health. His offices were usually crowded with 
men. The air was foul. There was often great ex- 
citement. The ride on horseback from his home on 
South Sixth Street to the office was scarcely enough 
exercise for one who had been accustomed to an active, 
vigorous life. Upon the advice of his physician, he de- 
cided to remove to the country. The Virginia love for 
country life was still strong with him, and he believed 


43 Adjutant General Noble to Mrs. R. W. Thompson, April 19, 1862, 
Adjutant General’s Letter and Order Book, 1:203, Archives Division, 
Indiana State Library. 
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the country would be a better place for his growing 
children. The opportunity came to exchange his town 
residence for a country home known as “Spring Hill,” 
owned by William J. Ball. The exchange was made in 
1864, and the family moved there in the autumn of 
that year. — 

Thompson supported Governor Morton in his vigor- 
ous prosecution of the state’s war efforts and was ever 
ready to speak or write in vindication of the irregular 
course sometimes taken by the Governor to achieve his 
purposes. On at least one occasion, when Lincoln be- 
lieved Morton to be responsible for an article in the 
Indiana Journal attacking him, Thompson wrote the 
President a lengthy letter declaring that no one was a 
more loyal supporter of the administration than the 
Indiana governor.** In 1862, following the expulsion 
of Jesse D. Bright from the United States Senate, 
Thompson was mentioned favorably as his successor, but 
the appointment went to Joseph A. Wright. In 1864 he 
refused to be considered as a candidate for Congress 
from his district.4® As the time approached for the 
presidential nominations of that year, Thompson gave 
his wholehearted support to the renomination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln by the Union party, the name by which 
the Republican party was then known. 

When the state convention assembled in Indian- 
apolis on February 23, the Lincoln forces acted quickly. 
As chairman of the committee on resolutions, Thomp- 
son reported the platform. One plank affirmed that 
“we regard his [Lincoln’s] re-election . . . as essential 
to the speedy and triumphant end of the war, and 


44 See, for example, Oliver P. Morton to Thompson, January 18, 1862, 
and W. R. Holloway to Thompson, March 12, 1863, Thompson Papers, 
Indiana State Library; Thompson to Lincoln, October 6, 1861, Robert 
Todd Lincoln Collection, Library of Congress. 
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therefore, hereby instruct the delegates to be appointed 
by this Convention . . . to cast their votes for his 
nomination.” Another resolution demanded the election 
of Morton as governor. The anti-Lincoln forces claimed 
that the Lincoln resolution was railroaded through. 
At any rate, it was adopted “‘by a perfect storm of 
applause.’’*® 

Colonel Thompson did not attend the National 
Union Convention held in Baltimore in June, 1864. 
The Indiana delegation voted unanimously for the “Rail 
Splitter.” In fact only one state represented at the 
convention, Missouri, failed to do so. 

Thompson found it difficult to reconcile himself to 
the nomination of Andrew Johnson as vice-president. 
He had served with him in Congress, and although he 
did not question his ability, he knew his prejudices and 
had witnessed the manner in which he allowed his vio- 
lent passions to dominate him. Should anything happen 
to Lincoln, Thompson did not feel that Johnson was 
the right man to become his successor. 

In the autumn, Lincoln won in Indiana over the 
Democratic candidate, George B. McClellan, who was 
running on a peace platform, by a majority of slightly 
over 20,000. Thompson’s name appeared on the ballot 
as one of the electors at large. He was thus able to 
cast an electoral vote for his former Whig comrade 
of early days in Congress.** 


46 Terre Haute Express (daily), February 24 and 25, 1862; Winfred 
A. Harbison, “Indiana Republicans and the Re-election of President 
Lincoln,” in Indiana Magazine of History, 34(1938) :53-54. 

47 Thompson, “Andrew Johnson.” One amusing incident of the cam- 
paign bespeaks well of Thompson’s tolerance. Following the nomination 
of McClellan as the Democratic candidate for president in August, 1864, 
the Democrats of Terre Haute wished to fire a salute in his honor, but 
found it impossible to purchase any powder without the permission of 
Provost Marshal Thompson. Voorhees explained the situation to Thomp- 
son who no doubt gave his assent to the use of the powder. Voorhees to 
Thompson, undated, Lincoln National Life Foundation. 
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How could a son of the Old South, who had con- 
sistently fought radicalism for so many years, affiliate 
with the Republican party? It is not so difficult to 
understand when one remembers that the original Re- 
publican party practically ceased to exist in 1864. The 
name Union party was adopted instead, in an effort to 
unite in one party War Democrats, Constitutional 
Unionists, and all others who favored the preservation 
of the Union. A new party was virtually created. The 
test was not antislavery but the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Union. In his keynote address before 
the national convention of the party in 1864, the tem- 
porary chairman declared: “I see before me not only 
primitive Republicans and primitive Abolitionists, but 
I see also primitive Democrats and primitive Whigs 
... [and] primitive Americans. . . As a Union party 
I will follow you to the ends of the earth and to the gates 
of death; but as an Abolition party, as a Republican 
party, as a Whig party, as a Democratic party, as an 
American party, I will not follow you one foot.’’48 

In February, 1865, after nearly two years in office 
and with the end of the war in sight, Colonel Thompson 
resigned the provost marshalship. He had neglected his 
law business during the war and had for some months 
been looking about to find a way to recuperate his finances. 
On July 27, 1864, President Lincoln had tendered him 
an appointment as commissioner to examine the routes 
over which the Union Pacific Railroad was authorized 
to construct its road, but Thompson refused to accept 
thisi?? 

In November, 1864, he wrote to his friend John P. 
Usher, Secretary of the Interior, that he must have some- 


48 Quoted in William A. Dunning, ‘The Second Birth of the Repub- 
lican Party,” in American Historical Review, 16(1910) :57. 

49 Atlas Map of Vigo County, Indiana .. .. compiled and pub- 
lished by A. T. Andreas (Chicago, 1874), 25; Emanual Hertz, Abraham 
Lincoln, a New Portrait (2 vols. New York, 1931), 2:937. 
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thing remunerative. Usher asked the President to ap- 
point him either a judge in the United States Court of 
Claims or internal revenue collector at Terre Haute, but 
wrote that Lincoln was thinking of something else for 
him. Apparently nothing developed and on February 9, 
following the resignation of Judge James Hughes of the 
Court of Claims, Senator Henry S. Lane and John D. 
Defrees called on the President to urge Thompson’s 
appointment as his successor. In reporting the matter 
to Colonel Thompson, Defrees wrote: “Mr. Lincoln in 
the most cordial manner said, it gave him great satis- 
faction to be able to give it to you, that he did not want 
any letters, that ‘he would make the appointment on his 
own hook,’ and get it immediately.”” Lane informed him 
that it was a life appointment at $4,000 perpyear. Vit 
“would have given me pleasure to have got a better place 
for you but this was all I could do at presente:?° 

The appointment was not pleasing to some of the 
radicals within the party. George W. Julian, who was 
in Congress at the time, wrote: “Dick Thompson, an old 
pro-slavery fossil, has just been appointed judge of the 
Court of Claims. This is an outrage, but I learn from 
senators that nothing can be done to prevent his confir- 
mation, for the reason that old Abe, through his pat- 
ronage, is the virtual dictator of the country. I have 
tried to get Colfax and other Indiana Congressmen to 
unite in a protest against the confirmation, but they 
decline, on the ground that they don’t want any quarrel 
with Lincoln or Thompson. I am utterly sick of the 
every-day spectacles of moral cowardice for which ] 
see no remedy,.”’5! 


50 Usher to Thompson, November 30, 1864, and Defrees to Thomp- 
son, February 10, 1865, Lincoln National Life Foundation; Lane to 
Thompson, February 10, 1865, Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 

ot “George W. Julian’s Journal—The Assassination of Lincoln,” in 
Indiana Magazine of History, 11(1915) :328. 
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Thompson did not feel that the salary was sufficient 
to justify giving up his home in Terre Haute, and so 
declined the appointment. Soon afterward, Lincoln ap- 
pointed him collector of internal revenue for his district. 
This office he accepted.” 

Not long after the second inauguration of Lincoln, 
Thompson wrote to John D. Defrees, expressing fears 
about the President’s life. Defrees read the letter to 
Lincoln, who said that he did not have the same appre- 
hension that his friend had. He did not think there was 
any danger.®*? Before Defrees had reported the incident 
to Thompson, the news came of Lincoln’s assassination. 
“There was great gloom in our home,” says Thompson’s 
daughter. ‘“‘Father could not eat. ‘The family did not 
think of Abraham Lincoln as President, but as a per- 
sonal friend of father, and so we thought he must be 
about all right.’’>4 

Governor Morton left for Washington immediately 
to confer with the new president, and wired Thompson 
to go with him but he did not go. The event he had 
feared had taken place. Later, in looking back on the 
events of Johnson’s administration, Thompson felt that 
his fears had been justifiable. He was too good a Whig 
to find any good in Johnson’s policies. It seemed to him 


52U. S. Senate, Executive Proceedings, 14(1864-66) :pt. 1: 150, 191, 
274, 286, 297. The income from the collectorship, approximately $5,000 
a year, was most welcome since his war activities had forced him to 
give up most of his law practice. There is, however, some evidence that 
Thompson had an interest during the war in an arms manufacturing 
firm. He at least acted as an attorney for the Marsh Breech and Muzzle 
Loading Arms Company which received a number of government con- 
tracts. Thompson to Secretary of War Cameron, August 31 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1861, in U. S. House Executive Documents, 37 Congress, 2 
session, No. 67, pp. 100, 101; Cameron to Thomas A. Scott, November 
4, 1861, and John S. Gallaher to Thompson, August 4, 1862, Lincoln 
National Life Foundation. See also U. S. Senate Executive Documents, 
37 Congress, 2 session, No. 72, pp. 256-58. 

53 John D. Defrees to Thompson, April 20, 1865, Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. 

54 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with author. 
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that Johnson was “acting a natural part when he re- 
solved to convert the Lincoln into a Johnson adminis- 
Walon.” 

Thompson was one of those who suffered at his hands. 
In line with his removal of many of Lincoln’s appointees, 
Thompson was relieved of his duties as internal revenue 
collector in the summer of 1866.5¢ 


55 Morton to Thompson, April 17, 1865, Lincoln National Life Foun- 
dation; Thompson, “Andrew Johnson.” 
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LIFE AT SPRING HILL 


Tue LIFE OF COLONEL THOMPSON in the ten years 
following the war formed a striking contrast to the years 
of storm through which he had just passed. His interests 
in this period centered in the quiet and peace of his coun- 
try home. Here, surrounded by his interesting family, 
he would have been content to pass the rest of his days. 

Spring Hill was located about four miles southeast 
of Terre Haute. ‘The house was a rambling brick struc- 
ture, colonial in style. It was built in the early twenties 
by William C. Linton. Along its entire front was a large 
porch supported by a row of Ionic pillars. A central hall 
extended from the front of the house to the rear, with 
the drawing room on the right and the library on the 
left. The ceilings were very high after the fashion of 
those days. The heat was supplied by six large fire- 
places. The house stood some distance from the roadway 
on a high knoll. ‘To the westward stretched a broad 
valley of prairie and woodland. Glimpses of the city 
could be seen in the distance. To the rear of the house 
was a large grove. 

Under the direction of Colonel Thompson and his 
wife, Spring Hill became a place of beauty and charm. 
The hill upon which the house stood was planted with 
trees, shrubs, and an abundance of flowers. Tall syca- 
mores lined the driveway to the house. There were two 
large rose beds on the front lawn. To one side was a 
rustic arbor covered with flowering vines. On the slope 
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of the hill to the north was planted a vineyard. An 
artificial lake, large enough for boating, was constructed 
to the south of the house. It was fed by numerous 
springs in the surrounding hills from which the name 
Spring Hill was derived. Always a great lover of fine 
animals, Colonel Thompson stocked his farm, consisting 
of nearly four hundred acres, with blooded horses and 
pure-bred cattle. Some of these horses were purchased 
at the famous Terre Haute race track of the Vigo County 
Fair Grounds, one of the racing centers of America in 
these years. 

Thompson took great interest in all the agricultural 
activities which were carried on at Spring Hill. He be- 
came a diligent reader of farm journals and was an active 
member of the Vigo County Horticultural Society. He 
enjoyed walking about the fields in the evening to see 
what progress had been made. He helped to decide 
what crops should be planted in the different fields. 

In their country home Colonel and Mrs. Thompson 
kept up their habit of entertaining. Many distinguished 
men visited them there. They were always delighted to 
have the house full of young people. It was the custom 
of the Vigo County Horticultural Society to spend the 
ninth of June, Thompson’s birthday, at Spring Hill. 

It was the library of this country home that fur- 
nished the chief attraction for Colonel Thompson. 
Through years of collecting he had acquired one of the 
finest private libraries in the West, consisting of some 
seven thousand volumes. He was, as heretofore pointed 
out, an indefatigable reader, especially in the field of 
history. He was never content until he had delved to 
the very bottom of a subject. Many happy hours were 
spent reading and writing in the library and on the front 
porch. 

It was during these years that he produced his 
first book, The Papacy and the Civil Power, published by 
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Harper’s in 1876. This work was an outgrowth of 
private discussions which had taken place many years 
before between the author and Father Simon Lalumier, 
a Catholic priest of Terre Haute. ‘He used to visit my 
house and I used to call on him at his house,” says 
Thompson, ‘‘and we were on terms of the most intimate 
friendship. I converted ‘Lally,’ as we used to call him, 
to be a Whig and he used to tell me laughingly he would 
convert me to be a Catholic. I never knew a man whose 
pure life impressed me so much as did that of Simon 
Lalumier.”1 The two men, however, were unable to 
agree upon the subject of religion. Thompson was a 
strong Protestant. He was reared as an Episcopalian 
in old Virginia. Upon coming to Terre Haute, he affl- 
iated with the Methodist Church, becoming a member of 
Asbury Chapel. In 1872 Colonel Thompson attended 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church at 
Brooklyn as a lay delegate. This was the beginning of 
the admission of lay delegates to the General Confer- 
ence of that church. 

The book mentioned above was admittedly written 
with a Protestant bias. “Thompson contended that there 
was an irreconcilable conflict between the Papal theory 
of government, the subordination of temporal to spiritual 
authority, and popular government such as ours. Cathol- 
icism was portrayed as an advancing army with flying 
banners, having for its purpose the submergence of free 
institutions. ‘The author buttressed his arguments with 
extensive quotations from leading Catholic authorities. 

The treatise elicited widespread comment throughout 
the country, both favorable and unfavorable. Lyman 
Abbott commended it for ‘‘the thoroughness of treat- 
ment, the candor of the language, and for being strong 
without being rancid.” The book failed to take account 


1 Interview with R. W. Thompson, in Terre Haute Evening Gazette, 
June 10, 1893. 
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of the more progressive tolerant element in the Church 
that was not in sympathy with the views of many of the 
ecclesiastics quoted. The author, on the other hand, 
conceded that there was much in the antiquity and his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church to enlist one’s admir- 
ation, much that has benefited the world by its dissem- 
ination of good and benignant influences. 

At almost precisely the same time in England, Glad- 
stone, then in temporary retirement, published a pamphlet 
on the same general theme, entitled Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance. The work is said to 
have stirred up a hornet’s nest, eliciting many replies 
from leading Catholics. The excitement soon subsided 
and was forgotten. Like Thompson, Gladstone was a 
far greater orator than he was a writer. 

Colonel Thompson did not withdraw himself com- 
pletely from active affairs during this period. He was 
appointed judge of the newly created Eighteenth Judicial 
Circuit by Governor Conrad Baker and served for nine 
months. His law practice was limited to serving as 
attorney for the Vandalia Railroad. His friend, W. R. 
McKeen, became president of this road in 1867. 

Colonel Thompson had lost none of his early zeal 
for the cause of education. Indiana Asbury University 
continued to claim his interest. His brother-in-law, Isaac 
Rector, for whom Rector Hall was named, served as a 
member of the board of trustees of the school from 1866 
to 1868. Both men were believers in higher education 
for women. Asbury became coeducational in 1867. 
Edward Rector, a son of Isaac Rector and nephew of 
Colonel Thompson, was to become in after years the 
school’s greatest benefactor. 

Thompson served as a member of the board of 
Asbury (now De Pauw) University from 1874 to 1876. 
Serving with him was his old-time Whig friend, Henry 
S. Lane. It was during this period that East College 
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was completed, a four-story structure with a mansard 
roof and three towers. The building contained numer- 
ous classrooms and a chapel known as Meharry Hall, 
referred to at the time as ‘‘one of the most elegant 
audience rooms in the West.’ East College still stands 
in the center of the De Pauw Campus. 

One summer day before the Civil War Colonel 
Thompson was driving along a country road near Terre 
Haute when he overtook a boy trudging through the dust. 
Asking him to ride, he learned that he was a poor boy 
struggling for an education. He invited him to his home, 
lent him books, and encouraged him in every way pos- 
sible. The boy later became a student at Asbury but 
withdrew to join the Seventy-first Indiana Regiment re- 
cruited by Colonel Thompson in 1862. At the close of 
the war he re-entered Asbury University and graduated 
with the class of 1870. Hillary A. Gobin, for that was 
the boy’s name, was to serve as a member of the faculty 
of De Pauw University for nearly forty years and as 
president from 1896 to 1903. In his last years he was 
known as De Pauw’s “Grand Old Man.’”2 Today, the 
Gobin Memorial Church, named in his honor, stands on 
the campus of that institution. 

Thompson, likewise, took a great interest in the es- 
tablishment of the Indiana State Normal School. Upon 
the earnest recommendation of Governor Oliver P. 
Morton, the state legislature passed an act in 1865 pro- 
viding for the establishment of the school. Five years 
later it was opened in the city of Terre Haute. Colonel 
Thompson spoke at the opening ceremonies and was a 
member of the board of trustees of the Normal School 
during the first four years of its existence, serving as 
president of the board the last two years of this period. 

2 William W. Sweet, Indiana A sbury—DePauw University, 1837-1937 
. +» (New York, 1937), 160-63. 
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The demands upon Thompson for public addresses 
were constant. In 1869 he was invited by President 
Joseph F. Tuttle, who had first heard him in the log 
cabin campaign at Columbus, Ohio, to deliver the annual 
commencement oration at Wabash College.* In 1871 
he gave a temperance address in Dowling Hall in Terre 
Haute. This address led one who heard it to say: “I 
thought so far as Terre Haute was concerned you had 
driven the last nail into the coffin of that detestable and 
ruinious business of selling and using strong drink.” 

In 1868 the Republican party had a new birth under 
the name National Union Republican party. ‘The term 
Union was to be dropped four years later. Colonel 
Thompson, whose interest in politics remained as keen 
as ever, became identified with this party, though for 
some years he was to possess a lingering hope for the 
organization of a real national conservative party after 
the manner of the old Whig party, less sectional in char- 
acter than the Republican. 

While never as much given to “waving the bloody 
shirt’? as some of his compatriots, Thompson did en- 
dorse the Congressional plan of reconstruction. He 
at first opposed negro suffrage. “I don’t think,” he as- 
serted, “‘they are competent as a general thing to exercise 
that privilege. . . . Whenever they become fitted for 
the right, it will be granted them. . . . If it were neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Union to have the votes 
of the negro, I would extend them that right tomorrow.’”® 
He later changed his views somewhat on the subject. As 
chairman of the committee on resolutions of the Repub- 
lican county convention of Vigo County in 1868, Thomp- 
son reported resolutions strongly endorsing the Con- 
gressional plan of reconstruction. It had been rendered 


4 Joseph F. Tuttle to Thompson, April 28, 1869, Lincoln National Life 
Foundation, Fort Wayne. 
5 Speech at Bedford quoted in Terre Haute Journal, May 30, 1866. 
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necessary, the resolutions stated, by the rejection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment by the southern states. As 
chairman of the platform committee of the state Repub- 
lican convention, held a few days later, Thompson was 
instrumental in securing the adoption of a similar reso- 
lution by the state organization.’ 

Thompson was chosen as one of the delegates at 
large to the Republican National Convention at Chicago 
in 1868. ‘The convention assembled on May 20 in the 
Crosby Opera House with Grant’s old father on the 
platform. Thompson was selected as one of the mem- 
bers of the committee to conduct the temporary chair- 
man, Carl Schurz, to the speaker’s chair. He was ap- 
pointed as chairman of the committee on resolutions and 
reported the platform which was adopted by the conven- 
tion without change. This party statement congratulated 
the country ‘‘on the assured success of the reconstruction 
policy of Congress.” It declared that the guarantee by 
Congress of equal suffrage to all loyal men of the South 
was demanded by every consideration of public safety, 
of gratitude, and of justice, and must be maintained. 

The convention nominated Ulysses S. Grant for 
president on the first ballot. A white dove was let loose 
and flew about the hall high above the heads of the dele- 
gates and spectators. But an attempt to revive the old 
war spirit was shown by the song which followed: 


“We'll fight it out on the old Union Line, 

We'll rally again to the standard we bore 

O’er battlefields crimson and gory 

Shouting ‘hail to the chief? who in freedom’s fierce war 
Hath covered that banner with glory. 


6 Terre Haute Express (daily), February 12, 1868. 

7 Compare the two resolutions in the Indianapolis Journal, February 
12 and 21, 1868. See also Conrad Baker to Thompson, February 12, 1868, 
and John D. Defrees to Thompson, February 16, 1868, Thompson Papers, 
Indiana State Library, regarding the wording of the resolution to be 
presented to the state convention. 
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“Then rally again, then rally again, 
With the soldier, the sailor, and drummer, 
And we'll fight it out here on the Old Union Line 


No odds if it takes all summer.” 


Schuyler Colfax of Indiana was nominated for vice- 
president by the convention on the fifth ballot. He had 
served as Speaker of the Thirty-ninth Congress, the Re- 
construction Congress, and had sided with the radicals.® 

Thompson made a number of speeches for Grant and 
Colfax during the campaign.? ‘They carried the state 
by approximately ten thousand votes over Seymour and 
Blair. Grant was far from being a success as president. 
The period was one of low ideals in public service. One 
likes to remember Grant at Appomattox rather than 
Grant in the White House. Some of the ablest members 
_of his cabinet either resigned or were forced out. Thomp- 
son sought an appointment as judge of the newly cre- 
ated Seventh United States Circuit at this time, but 
Thomas Drummond, of Illinois, received the office.’° 

It is not surprising that opposition developed within 
the Republican party to Grant’s renomination in 1872. 
Thompson was not enthusiastic for him but he did not 
join the ranks of the Liberal Republicans and bolt. He 
was too much of a partisan and not enough of the mili- 
tant reformer to do that. He did, however, in the county 
convention move to strike out the resolution that Grant 
was the first choice of the Republicans for president. 
The motion was carried.1!_ Nevertheless, the delegates 
to the national convention were instructed by the state 


8 John Tweedy, 4 History of the Republican National Conventions 
from 1856 to 1908 (Danbury, Conn., 1910), 86-102. 

9 Scrapbook of newspaper clippings of R. W. Thompson’s Speeches, 
1868, in Indiana State Library. 

10 Leander J. Monks, Logan Esarey, and Ernest V. Shockley (eds.) 
Courts and Lawyers of Indiana (3 vols. Indianapolis, 1916), 2:418; 
H. D. Scott to Thompson, March 20, 1869, D. D. Pratt to Thompson, 
March 29, 1869, and Jeremiah Sullivan to Thompson, April 8, 1869, 
Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 

11 Terre Haute Express (daily), February 12, 1872. 
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convention to vote for the renomination of Grant and 
Colfax. 

Thompson attended the national convention of the 
Republican party at Philadelphia, but not as a delegate. 
He was selected by the Indiana delegation to place the 
name of Colfax before the convention for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. This he did in a brief speech but 
the nomination went to Henry Wilson instead of Colfax. 

The Liberal Republicans held a convention at Cin- 
cinnati, nominated Horace Greeley for president, and 
adopted a platform demanding the immediate removal 
of all disabilities imposed on account of the rebellion 
and civil service reform. The most prominent Indiana 
Republican in attendance at this convention was the for- 
mer radical, George W. Julian. The Democrats also 
nominated Greeley as their candidate for president. 

Indiana was a doubtful state politically. Conse- 
quently, as usual, the campaign here was a vigorous one. 
Among the ablest speakers for Grant were Oliver P. 
Morton and Benjamin Harrison. On the other side 
were such men as Carl Schurz and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
the Democratic candidate for governor. ‘Thompson, 
likewise, spoke for the Grant ticket. While he con- 
tinued to defend the reconstruction policy of Congress, 
there was a noticeable change in his utterances on the sub- 
ject. “I would like to see the chasm bridged,” he as- 
serted, “it is nearly so now. I do not like Carpet Bag- 
gers, but all Carpet Baggers are not rascals, nor are all 
rascals Carpet Baggers.’13 

During the campaign Greeley paid a visit to Indiana. 
He was given a genuine Hoosier welcome. An enormous 
crowd went to Indianapolis to see and hear the “Sage of 
Chappaqua.” Doubtless many went through curiosity, 
for the name of Greeley was almost a household name 


'2 Terre Haute Express (daily), June 7 and 10; 11872, 
13 Ibid., August 14, 1872. 
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throughout the country. Thomas Nast, the famous car- 
toonist for Harper’s Weekly, who had recently played 
an important part in the overthrow of the Tweed Ring, 
also took an active part in this campaign. His clever 
caricatures of Greeley rendered valuable service for 
the Republican ticket.14 

Grant carried Indiana by a larger vote than in 1868. 
The Democratic candidate for governor, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, was elected by a small majority. He was the 
first Democrat to be elected governor of any northern 
state following the Civil War. 

The outstanding leader of the Republican party in 
Indiana from the close of the Civil War until his death 
in 1877, was Oliver P. Morton. He had a large per- 
sonal following in the state. Resigning as governor in 
1867 he was elected to the United States Senate. Here 
he had rapidly advanced to a position of leadership. 
Originally a conservative on the subject of reconstruc- 
tion he had favored Lincoln’s plan and later approved 
of Johnson’s plan. He had vigorously opposed negro 
suffrage. In the Senate he became one of the leading 
champions of the radical policy of reconstruction, com- 
ing out in favor of negro suffrage and in opposition to 
amnesty. His intense partisanship and domineering man- 
ner aroused the hostility not only of Democrats but of 
many liberal Republicans as well. As he neared the end 
of his first term in the Senate the Democrats in the state 
legislature offered to unite with a sufficient number of 
Republicans in order to elect someone else in his place. 
The name of Richard W. Thompson, was suggested. 
Thompson’s views were not always in accord with those 
of Morton, but the close association of the two men 
during the Civil War had resulted in a warm friendship. 
He refused to permit his name to be used for the purpose 


14 Albert Bigelow Paine, Thomas Nast, His Period and His Pictures 
(New York, 1904), Ch. 28. 
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of defeating Morton. ‘The War Governor was re- 
elected.?® 

In 1876 Colonel Thompson served as chairman of 
the committee on resolutions at the Republican state con- 
vention. The platform which doubtless reflected his 
views, contained the following notable declaration: “We 
are willing and anxious to restore entirely amicable rela- 
tions between the people of the Northern and those of 
the Southern states who were engaged in the Rebellion, 
and with a view thereto are ready to forgive and grant 
amnesty to all those who desire to be forgiven and 
amnestied—but we are neither ready nor willing to 
extend this forgiveness and amnesty to those who remain 
unrepentant for their attempt to destroy the Union or 
to place the rebellion and those who fought on its side 
upon an equality with the cause of the Union... we 
believe that the war for the Union was right and the 
rebellion wrong, and that thus it should forever stand 
in history.” Oliver P. Morton was endorsed for the 
presidential nomination.’® 

The national Republican convention of 1876 was held 
in Cincinnati near the middle of June. ‘Hoosiers came 
to Cincinnati in trains and steamboats chartered for the 
purpose ‘as thick as mosquitoes in blackberry time,’ ”’ 
says Foulke.1* 

As one of the Indiana delegates to the convention, 
Thompson loyally supported Morton. He placed his 
name before the convention as Indiana’s ‘Old War Gov- 
ernor . . . equal to any crisis during the darkest hours 
of the Rebellion,’ and one who, “stands today in the 
Senate the peer of the ablest in the land.’28 This nom- 
inating speech, though a very good one, was far from 


15 William Dudley Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton... (2 vols. 
Indianapolis, 1899), 2:268. 

16 Terre Haute Journal, February 23, 1876. 

17 Foulke, of. cit., 2:397. 

18 Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, June 16, 1876. 
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Thompson at his best.1® It cannot be compared with the 
classic utterance of Robert G. Ingersoll, who, a few 
minutes later, placed the name of James G. Blaine be- 
fore the convention in a speech which has few, if any, 
equals in convention oratory. 

“Like an armed warrior,’ exclaimed Ingersoll, “like 
a plumed knight, James G. Blaine marched down the 
halls of the American Congress and threw his shining 
lance full and fair against the brazen forehead of every 
traitor to his country and every maligner of his fair 
reputation. For the Republican party to desert that 
gallant man novw, is as though an army should desert its 
general upon the field of battle.” 

Blaine led on the first six ballots. Morton came sec- 
ond on the first two ballots. The reform element in the 
party opposed the nomination of either Blaine or Mor- 
ton. The Indiana senator was too closely identified 
with the Grant administration to suit the reformers. 

After six ballots were taken it became clear that 
Morton could not secure the nomination and his name 
was withdrawn. ‘It marked the end of a great career 
of a great man,” says Joseph B. Foraker, who heard the 
speech of Will Cumback, the chairman of the Indiana 
delegation, withdrawing Morton’s name. “It was like 
the folding of a battle flag preparatory to putting it 
away out of sight forever.’’?° 

Colonel Thompson’s second choice was Benjamin H. 
Bristow, of Kentucky, the candidate supported by many 
of the reformers. He moved to cast the vote of the 
Indiana delegation solidly for him. It was finally de- 
cided that the vote should be cast according to the individ- 
ual preferences of the delegates. Five of the Indiana 
delegates, including Thompson, supported Bristow. 


’ 


19 Foulke, of, cit., 2:398-99. 
20 Joseph B. Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life (2 vols. Cincinnati, 1916), 
1:97-98. 
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Twenty-five voted for Hayes. The name of Bristow was 
then withdrawn and the vote of all the Indiana delegates 
was transferred to Hayes.?} 

‘“T desired the nomination of Morton,” said Colonel 
Thompson later, ‘“‘and strove hard to bring it about; for 
a long and intimate acquaintance with him had enabled 
me to learn how well fitted he was for the Presidential 
ofice, on account of his great ability, statesman-like 
wisdom, and undaunted courage. ... My own mind 
was thoroughly convinced that if he were elected Presi- 
dent, he would be the right man in the right place ;— 
as I insist, without the least personal bias, that Hayes 
was also.’’*? In the campaign which ensued Thompson 
actively supported Hayes whom he believed to be ‘‘an 
honest, upright, common sense man.” 

The independent Republicans supported Hayes be- 
cause of the stand he took in his very able letter accept- 
ing the nomination. He came out very strongly in favor 
of civil service reform and of the restoration of home 
rule in the South. The Democrats with Tilden and 
Hendricks as their standard-bearers talked mostly of the 
need for reform. ‘The Republicans as usual countered 
by ‘“‘waving the bloody shirt.” 

Thomas A. Hendricks, the Democratic candidate for 
vice-president, was highly respected and very popular 
in Indiana. The Democratic candidate for governor 
in Indiana was James D. Williams, a genuine type of our 
earlier pioneers and known as “Blue Jeans” Williams. 
His opponent was Benjamin Harrison, a grandson of 
William Henry Harrison, and referred to by the Demo- 
crats as the “kid glove”’ candidate. 

The Democrats won in Indiana, and it appeared at 


first that Tilden and Hendricks had been elected. This 


) 


21 Terre Haute Journal, June 17 and 19, 1876. 
22Thompson, “Rutherford B. Hayes,” MS. in possession of Mrs. 
George Kean, 
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is not the place to discuss the famous disputed presi- 
dential election of 1876. It is enough to say that an 
electoral commission was finally created by an act of 
Congress to settle the controversy. It was composed of 
fifteen members, five from the Senate, five from the 
House of Representatives, and five from the Supreme 
Court. The Commission gave all the disputed electoral 
votes to Hayes by a vote of eight to seven. Naturally, 
it was a great disappointment to the Democrats. In 
their eyes Hayes was the “boss thief,” “‘old eight to 
seven,” and “his fraudulency.” ‘They found it difficult 
to see any good in anything which his administration did. 


XVI. 


THE HAYES CABINET 


Tue CABINET OF RUTHERFORD B. HAYES was one 
of the strongest that ever sat around a president’s 
tablet The greatest honor that ever came to Richard 
W. Thompson was to serve as a member of this body. 
The offer came to him as a complete surprise. He had 
no idea of entering public office again. He was not an 
applicant for any appointment at the hands of the new 
administration. 

Before his arrival in Washington on March 2, 1877, 
Hayes had definitely decided upon the State and Treas- 
ury portfolios. ‘The final decision on the Secretary of 
Interior, Postmaster General, Secretary of War, Sec- 
retary of Navy, and Attorney General, still remained 
to be made. On March 5, the day of the inauguration, 
Colonel Thompson received the following telegram from 
Senator Oliver P. Morton in Washington: ‘Will you 
accept a position in the cabinet if offered either the 
interior war or postoffice please answer at once and 
let it be confidential.” Thompson replied on the same 
day: “I do not desire office, but if that of Sec. of War 
were offered me I would consider it with the view of 
doing what is best.” On March 7 another telegram came 
from Morton: “You are appointed Sec’y of the navy.” 
The appointment was accepted by Colonel Thompson.? 

1 George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (2 vols. New 
York, 1905), 2:16; John W. Burgess, The Administration of President 
Hayes (New York, 1916), 65. 


2 Thompson to Hayes, telegram, March 10, 1877, Hayes Memorial 
Library, Fremont. 
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President Hayes was influenced by a number of things 
in making this appointment. Because of his regard for 
Senator Morton he wanted an Indiana man in his cabinet. 
It has been asserted that Hayes would have appointed 
Benjamin Harrison but for Morton’s hostility to him.® 
In a letter to Judge E. B. Martindale, written shortly 
after the cabinet appointments were made, Morton em- 
phatically denied that he was ever hostile to Harrison. 
His letter is, in part, as follows: 

“The statement that I have stood in the way of Har- 
rison’s appointment is utterly untrue. If Hayes had 
desired his appointment I should have accepted it cor- 
dially. But to go to Hayes and urge it, I could not have 
done honorably. I should have been open to the charge 
of having sinister motives. People would have said that 
I was supporting.one who was not friendly over friends 
who were equally qualified and worthy. No word of 
mine can be referred to indicating that I was not his 
friend for the reason that I was, and always ready to 
serve him. . .. I presented [to Hayes] the names of 
Thompson, Baker, Porter, Cumback, Coburn, Frazier, 
and Newcomb. His choice fell upon Thompson and will, 
I have no doubt, be satisfactory. Had he chosen Harri- 
son it would have been satisfactory, but as I was situ- 
ated I could not honorably present his name. Thompson 
belongs to an older school than the others and between 
him and them there are no rivalries and jealousies. The 
appointment of either one of the others would have 
been somewhat objectionable to the rest.’’* 

Hayes had heard Colonel Thompson speak in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in the campaign of 1840. Though almost 
a block away, he had heard distinctly every word of 
the orator’s silvery voice. He had never forgotten 


3 Williams, Life of Hayes, 2:23. 
4 Oliver P. Morton to E. B. Martindale, March 10, 1877. ‘Transcript 
furnished by A. T. Volwiler, Ohio University. 
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this speech. As a young lawyer in Cincinnati, Hayes 
had often visited at the home of Colonel Thompson’s 
sister-in-law, Mrs. A. M. Stem. Here he had heard much 
of Thompson. 

When Colonel Thompson reached Washington and 
was presented to the President, he was greeted with 
the following words: “I desired to have in the Cabinet 
a Republican of the old Whig element which, in the 
South particularly, I am anxious to enlist in the work 
of pacification, and no man in the country, it occurred 
to me, was better qualified for that work than your- 
self.”> Before hearing this statement from the lips 
of the President, Colonel Thompson asserted that one 
of the reasons for his acceptance of the place was be- 
cause he thought he might have an influence for good 
upon the Whig element in the South, his old friends, 
acquaintances, and co-workers. He hoped to be of serv- 
ice in the work of reconciliation.® 

The entire country was in a turmoil. Sectional and 
party feeling was extremely bitter. The great need of 
the hour was that of allaying this discord, of healing 
the bitter wounds, and of getting things quieted down 
again. Thompson’s southern origin, his residence in the 
North, his keen political judgment, and his long range 
of political vision, singularly fitted him for this task. 

Thompson’s appointment was received with almost 
universal favor throughout the country. He belonged 
to no faction and was respected as a high-minded gentle- 
man by everyone. Though nearly sixty-eight years of 
age, the oldest member of the Hayes Cabinet, he was 
remarkably well preserved both physically and mentally. 
The following comment from the Indianapolis Journal 
is a typical one: ‘‘Tall, straight, with white hair, keen 


5 Terre Haute Express (daily), March 15, 1877. 
6 Cincinnati Commercial, quoted in Terre Haute Evening Gazette, 
March 13, 1877. 
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eyes, intellectual face, and dignified, impressive man- 
ners, a splendid speaker and fine conversationalist, with 
large information and general culture, it would be difh- 
cult to find a better representative of the old school of 
politics. As a political speaker and writer, Mr. Thomp- 
son has few equals. His ringing voice has been heard 
in Indiana in every presidential election during the last 
thirty years, and his gifted pen has traced most of the 
Republican platforms in our State conventions since 
1860... . He belongs to a class of men who have not 
been represented in Washington in late years, the court- 
ly, dignified, cultivated gentlemen of the old regime. 
Schooled in the ranks of the old Whig party and dis- 
ciplined in its early contests, he carries about with him 
the air of a historic past, while still closely identifying 
himself with the political battles of today. The con- 
temporary and friend of Henry Clay and President 
Harrison, he will bring the elevating memories and 
associations of those grand old times to bear directly 
on the newer school of thought which is shaping the 
present life of the nation.’”* 

The only criticisms of the appointment of Colonel 
Thompson, and these were of a friendly nature, were 
that he was an inland man and knew nothing of the 
Navy. He was humorously dubbed, “The Ancient Mar- 
iner of the Wabash.” The Cincinnati Commercial re- 
marked: ‘Mr. Thompson’s familiarity with the Wabash 
is a pleasant preparation for the chieftainship of our 
awful armament that floats on the sounding seas.’’* It 
is true that he was the first fresh-water Secretary of 
the Navy. His predecessors had all come from sea- 
board states. Seldom, however, had they been selected 
on account of any previously acquired knowledge of naval 
affairs. 


7 Quoted in Terre Haute Express (daily), March 9, 1877. 
8 Ibid. 
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Senator Hoar tells the following story of a dinner 
party given by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
Cabinet soon after the inauguration. ‘‘The table was 
ornamented by a beautiful man-of-war made out of 
flowers. Just before the guests sat down to dinner the 
little adopted daughter of Secretary Sherman’s attached 
a pretty American flag to one of the masts. Somebody 
called attention to the beauty of the little ornament. 
I asked Secretary Thompson across the table to which 
mast of a man-of-war the American flag should be at- 
tached. Thompson coughed and stammered a little, and 
said: ‘I think I shall refer that question to the Attorney- 
General.’ ’’® 

Thompson’s appointment was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on March 10, without a dissenting voice.1° Before 
leaving for Washington the new Secretary of the Navy 
was tendered a reception at the Opera House in Terre 
Haute. It was entirely nonpartisan. More informal 
were the scenes in his little law office, a handsomely 
carpeted room with a lounge in one corner and a tall 
coal stove in another. Men of all classes—his business 
and professional associates and countrymen in blue jeans 
and cowhide boots—came to bid their friend good-by.14 

Colonel Thompson reached Washington on Mon- 
day evening, March 12. On the following morning 
he called on the President and received his commission 
in the Red Room of the White House.12 

The Cabinet at this time contained seven members. 
The Secretary of State was William M. Evarts, a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Yale, a former 
law student at Harvard under Judge Story, a brilliant 
member of the New York bar, and one of the half- 
dozen greatest lawyers of his day. He had been counsel 

9 Hoar, Autobiography, 2:26. 
10 Williams, Life of Hayes, 2:28. 


11 Terre Haute Evening Gazette, March 9, 1877. 
12 [hbid., March 13, 1877. 
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for President Johnson in the famous impeachment trial, 
Attorney General under Johnson, counsel for the United 
States in the Geneva Arbitration, and counsel for the 
Republican side before the Electoral Commission. ‘By 
his talents, services, and character he was marked out 
for the place. He has literally no competition in the 
party.” So declared the New York Nation. He was 
a spare man, thin as a lath, but erect and dignified. 
Although he appeared at times to be opinionated and 
vain, his friends knew him to be a man full of sympathy, 
charity, and kindliness. As a speaker he was noted for 
great clearness of statement."* 

John Sherman of Ohio, brother of General Sher- 
man, was Secretary of the Treasury. For a period of 
twenty-two years he had served in Congress, first in 
the House and then in the Senate. For six years he 
had been chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. A staunch champion of ‘sound money,” he was 
eminently fitted for the post assigned him. Rather stiff 
and formal in bearing, he was in reality a splendid 
person, ‘“‘wise, brave, strong, patriotic, honest, faithful, 
simple-hearted, sincere.’’* 

The Secretary of War was George W. McCrary. 
Born in Indiana, he had moved with his parents to 
Iowa in early life. He had been a member of the state 
legislature of Iowa and had served with distinction 
in the National House of Representatives. He had 
been the author of the electoral commission plan. A 
quiet, unassuming man, his real taste was for the judicial 
service to which he was later appointed. 

David M. Key, of Tennessee, was Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He had served throughout the Civil War in the 
Confederate Army, rising to the rank of lieutenant 


13 The Nation, March’8, 1877; Dictionary of American Biography, 
6:215-18. 
14 Hoar, Autobiography, 2:22. 
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colonel. Like hundreds of other Southerners at the 
close of the war, he found himself impoverished. Upon 
the death of Andrew Johnson in 1875, he had been 
appointed to fill out his unexpired term in the Senate. 
In selecting Key for a position in his Cabinet, President 
Hayes hoped to prove his good will toward the South. 
He was a kindly, jovial, old man, a typical Southern 
gentleman, with a flowing beard. He was a very efficient 
and capable official. 

The Secretary of the Interior was Carl Schurz. A 
native of Prussia, he had participated in the Revolution 
of 1848 and had lived as a political refugee in Switzer- 
land, Paris, and London. Emigrating to the United 
States in 1852, he lived for a time in Wisconsin and 
later in Missouri. He was an officer in the Civil War, 
served with great distinction in the United States Senate 
from 1867 to 1875, was one of the leaders of the 
Liberal Republican movement in 1872, and one of the 
most independent men in political life. Schurz was head- 
strong and sometimes extremely irritating, but at the 
same time a man of great ability, shrewdness, and un- 
questioned integrity. He has been termed ‘a tower of 
strength to a reform administration.” ‘His  inclu- 
sion in the Cabinet,” declares his biographer, ‘‘was a 
proof that a new era had dawned.”’® 

The Attorney General was Charles Devens of Mas- 
sachusetts, a Harvard graduate, a careful student, an 
able orator, and a valiant soldier in the Civil War, 
having been severely wounded on several occasions. 
After the war he served on the Supreme Court bench 
of his state. He was a man of great modesty, per- 
sonal charm, and quiet dignity. Though a former 
national commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, there was no bitterness in his nature toward 


15 Claude M. Fuess, Carl Schurz, Reformer (1829-1906) (New York, 
1932), 238. 
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the southern people against whom he had fought. He 
was in thorough sympathy with the policy of recon- 
ciliation.?® 

The country generally was well satisfied with all of 
the Cabinet appointments. Some of the party leaders, 
however, including Blaine, Cameron, Conkling, and 
Logan, were not at all pleased. The opposition cen- 
tered on Evarts, Schurz, and Key. “It is said,’ wrote 
President Hayes, “there are only four Republican mem- 
bers, viz., Sherman, Devens, McCrary, and Thompson, 
that Evarts and Schurz are disorganizers and doctrin- 
aires and liberals, and Key is a Democrat.’’!* Practical- 
ly all opposition in the Senate ceased when it was seen 
how well the appointments were received by the people. 
There were but two votes cast against Schurz, two 
against Key, and about a half dozen against Evarts. 
The remaining members were confirmed by a unanimous 
WOte. + 

The relations between President Hayes and _ his 
Cabinet were most harmonious. “Between him and 
them,’ wrote Thompson many years afterward, “the 
most kindly and confidential relations existed.”!® Cab- 
inet meetings were held on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
from twelve until two. These meetings were very in- 
formal. A delightful description from a contemporary 
account has been preserved. ‘“‘The members of the 
Cabinet drop in one by one but they are all on hand 
by twelve o'clock. Each brings his portfolio. The Presi- 
dent sits at the head of the table and Secretary Schurz 
at the foot; on the right next to the President is the 
Secretary of State, next to him the Secretary of War, 

16 [bid., 239; Dictionary of American Biography, 5:260-62. 

17 Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes ..., edited by 
Charles R. Williams (5 vols. Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 1922-26), 3:426-27, 449. 

18 Washington Evening Star, March 10, 1877. 


19 Thompson, “Rutherford B. Hayes.’ MS. in possession of Mrs. 
George Kean. 
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and beyond him the Postmaster General. On the left 
next to the President sits the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and next to him the Secretary of the Navy, and next 
to the Secretary of the Interior on that side, the Attor- 
ney General. After the Cabinet meets, it is ten or 
fifteen minutes before the members get to work. That 
ten minutes is taken up with greetings and offhand talk, 
in which the spirit of fun and humor crops out a good 
deal. The Cabinet are all men with a sunny fun-loving 
side when out of official harness. Judge Key is perhaps 
the jolliest though the Attorney General pushes him 
hard for that distinction. Secretary Thompson is a 
proverbial lover of a pleasant joke, while Secretary 
Schurz is hardly equaled in telling one. Secretary Mc- 
Crary is a good story teller. Secretary Sherman does 
not indulge in humor often but when he does it is on 
account of its unexpected character the more enjoy- 
able? 

The members of the Hayes Cabinet had the utmost 
confidence in and respect for their chief. He was a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. He always wore 
a silk hat, a long frock coat, and plaited linen shirt. 
Colonel Thompson could write of him after the lapse 
of many years: “Under a quiet and unassuming exterior, 
he possessed a firmness of purpose which never yielded 
to adversary influences when, in the line of public duty, 
he saw the way clear before him. The reputation he had 
acquired for personal bravery during his service in the 
war for the suppression of the Rebellion, was the foun- 
dation upon which his official courage rested... .” “I 
never saw him in an angry mood nor heard of his 
being so. On the contrary, his equanimity was wonderful 
and I never knew it to be disturbed.’’?? 


20 Washington Evening Star, July 14, 1879. 
21 Thompson, “Rutherford B. Hayes.” 
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SECRETARY THOMPSON AND THE HAYES 
POLICIES 


Tus CAPITAL OF THE NATION to which Richard 
W. Thompson came as a cabinet member in 1877 was 
quite a different place from the Washington of his 
Congressional days. It had grown from a country town 
of less than forty thousand into a city of nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Swamps had been drained, 
new streets laid out and old streets improved, unsightly 
buildings demolished, and commons converted into beau- 
tiful parks. Three thousand gas lights illuminated the 
streets at night. An adequate water system now re- 
placed the old-time pumps. 

Transportation was by carriage and horseback, and 
also by mule-drawn streetcars. Electric lighting was 
still a thing of the future, and telephones were few.’ 
Near the end of his administration Secretary Thomp- 
son had a telephone line installed connecting the office 
of the Navy Department with the Navy Yard three 
miles away, and it was considered a marvel to be able 
to carry on a conversation across such a great distance.’ 

Thompson was accompanied to Washington by Mrs. 
Thompson and their four unmarried children, Mary, 
Charles, Virginia, and Harry who served as his father’s 
private secretary. The family settled down at Number 
hy pou P. Latimer, Your Washington and Mine (New York, 1924), 


2Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with 
author. 
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14 on the west side of the historic Lafayette Square, 
now called Jackson Place. The two-story brick dwelling 
was known as the Sickles or Woodbury house; Levi 
Woodbury, a former Secretary of the Navy, had once 
lived there, and the former Congressman Daniel Sickles 
was living there at the time he had startled Washing- 
ton by his fatal shooting of Philip Barton Key in 1859.3 
The Thompsons lived here for eighteen months, then 
moved to 1739 I Street, about four blocks from the 
White House. 

The White House was, of course, the center of 
social life. The President and Mrs. Hayes set an ex- 
ample of simple and wholesome living. Ostentation, 
extravagance, and display gave way to refinement and 
the finest cultural influences. Society was leisurely and 
informal. Calls could be made on anyone, even the 
President, members of the Cabinet, and the diplomats. 
Social functions were quiet and orderly, and character- 
ized by the brilliant flow of conversation, intellectual 
in tone and lacking in flippancy.t “Such a quaint little 
society you never saw or imagined,” wrote Henry 
Adams. ‘‘We do not even talk scandal. There is no 
scandal to talk about. Every body is virtuous, and 
the highest dissipation is to play whist at guinea points. 
. . . We are good-natured. I assure you, it is like a 
dream of the golden age.’’® 

The Thompson home in Washington was a very 
popular one, often spoken of as one of the most pleasant 
in town. They were a family who made friends easily 
and it was not uncommon for six or seven hundred visi- 
tors to attend their receptions.6 Among the Navy men 

3 Washington Evening Star, February 28, 1859. 

4 William O. Fishback, Washington newspaper correspondent during 
Hayes administration, in interview with author. 

5 Henry Adams to Charles M. Gaskell, November 28, 1878, in Letters 


of Henry Adams, edited by Worthington C. Ford (2 vols. Boston, 
1930-38), 1:309. 


6 Washington Evening Star, November 21, 1879, January 1, 1880. 
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who frequented their house were Edward Simpson, 
Winfield S. Schley, Richard Wainwright, Robley D. 
Evans, George Dewey, and Seaton Shroeder, all young 
naval officers whose names were to become household 
words in the years to come. Ex-President Grant was 
still in Washington when Thompson arrived. He soon 
departed on his tour around the world, having received 
from the naval secretary the privilege of traveling with- 
out charge on any ships of the United States Navy that 
might be in European, Pacific, or Asiatic waters.’ 

The Thompsons kept up the family life they had 
led in Terre Haute. Virginia and her father were often 
seen riding together on the beautiful roads and pic- 
turesque bridle paths around the town. They all at- 
tended the Foundry Methodist Church, occupying a 
pew across the aisle from the Presidential family. 
Colonel and Mrs. Thompson accepted few invitations, 
preferring to remain at home, Thompson usually read- 
ing until late into the night. 

Great changes had taken place in the Congress since 
Thompson had been a member. The Senate and House 
had both moved to new quarters. The old House 
chamber was now Statuary Hall, and the Supreme 
Court sat in the former Senate chamber. The wooden 
dome on the Capitol had been replaced by a magnificent 
steel one. Few of Thompson’s old colleagues were still 
in Washington. In the Senate from Indiana, at the be- 
ginning of the Hayes administration, were Joseph E. 
McDonald and Oliver P. Morton; the latter was suc- 
ceeded upon his death by Thompson’s old friend, Daniel 
W. Voorhees.® 


7 Ulysses S. Grant to Richard W. Thompson, June 17 and November 
14, 1877; telegram, December 16, 1877, Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion, Fort Wayne. 

8 Morton died November 1, 1877. Thompson attended his funeral in 
Indianapolis on November 5. Terre Haute Express (daily), November 
6, 1877; Foulke, Oliver P. Morton, 2:503. 
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President Hayes entered upon the duties of his office 
with a well-defined program outlined in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination and reiterated in his inaugural 
address. The program embraced three major policies: 
the pacification of the South, civil service reform, and 
the maintenance of a sound currency. Thompson fell 
in with the Hayes program of pacification of the South 
wholeheartedly. One of the first acts of the President 
was the withdrawal of Federal troops from the states 
of South Carolina and Louisiana, and the restoration of 
self-government in these states. “I think the President’s 
policy is right in itself,” declared Thompson. ‘The 
removal of troops was absolutely essential to national 
peace.’’® 

Writing many years later of the Hayes policy 
toward the South, he said, ‘‘When he decided that it 
was his duty to withdraw the troops from the Southern 
states, in order to insure those engaged in the Rebellion 
that they should have the protection of the national 
government, he suffered no adversary opinions to drive 
him from this decision. He did withdraw them and no 
individual whose opinions are of any value can now 
call to question the wisdom of the act. From that time 
the progress of reconciliation between the North and 
South was hastened and was never impeded thereafter 
until all the states became bound together by the ties 
which now hold them in national unity, in such unity as 
no coming vicissitudes can ever again destroy. 

‘The mind of Hayes was never clouded with refer- 
ence to his official duty to the Southern States and 
people. He had selected a Confederate officer as a 
member of his cabinet, a gentleman worthy in all re- 
spects of his esteem and confidence as well as that of 
the country, and by this act exhibited a conciliatory 


9Terre Haute Express (daily), March 31, April 24, 1877. 
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purpose which could not have been either mistaken or 
misunderstood in the South. But, when in addition 
to this, he withdrew the troops from the States wherein 
they were stationed, he threw the door wide open for 
the permanent reconciliation which has followed, and 
which no other plan would have been likely to accom- 
plish,—especially when it is considered that at that 
time the Southern people were exasperated at the pres- 
ence of a military force, which they regarded as a per- 
petual threat.’’?° | 

Early in September, 1877, President Hayes accom- 
panied by Secretaries Evarts, Schurz, McCrary, and 
Postmaster General Key, left on a southern tour. Sec- 
retary Thompson had gone on a brief visit to his home 
at Spring Hill. He joined the party at Louisville, and 
made one of the speeches, being introduced by the 
President, himself. He spoke in a happy vein to the 
people of the city where he had resided for a short 
time as a young man. The President was well pleased 
with the trip. He recorded in his diary upon his return: 
‘Received everywhere heartily. The country is again 
one and united! I am very happy to be able to feel 
that the course taken has turned out so well.’’!! 

In the closing days of October, President Hayes 
and the members of his cabinet visited Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the old capital of the Confederacy.!? Introduced 
by the President as a native son of Virginia, Colonel 
Thompson again raised his voice in behalf of reconcilia- 
tion: “Since I left Virginia to become a citizen of another 
part of this Union, terrible times have intervened.” 


10 Thompson, “Rutherford B. Hayes.” 

11 Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Hayes, 3:443. 

12 While in Virginia Thompson addressed a gathering at the Pied- 
mont Fair in Culpeper County, in which he declared he could never lose 
his “earnest interest in Culpeper and old Virginia.” Philadelphia 
Express, October 24, 1877. 
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‘We have been through a bloody and angry war, but 
peace has returned. We are here today under the flag 
of our fathers to congratulate each other in a restored 
and re-enfranchised Union . . . a Union cemented by 
the blood of the best patriots the world ever saw, in 
the ranks of whom stood foremost the sons of Old Vir- 
ginia.’’ The new policy of the government was to make 
the people of the North and the South trust each other. 
‘We are now ready to trust you, and have a right to 
require you to trust us... . Can we not unite all our 
energies in building up the vast interests of the country 
and so strengthening and improving our institutions 
that they may shed their light over the civilized world.” 
He was no less a Virginian, he continued, today, than 
seventy years ago. He loved the old state, and to the 
hands of her manly sons he now confided her honor and 
destiny. Now when the citizens of Indiana and Virginia 
may unite with each other and congratulate each other 
on a restored Union, what was there to do but to make 
a long pull and a strong pull together for the glory 
and honor of the whole country.1% 

Secretary Thompson made other speaking trips into 
the South as well as several in the North. He became 
one of the spokesmen of the administration out over 
the country, explaining what the Hayes administration 
was trying to do and helping to engender a better feel- 
ing toward it. ‘Thus, as in the days before the Civil 
War, when he tried to pour’oil on the troubled waters, 
so again, and with greater success, he assumed the role 
of peacemaker. His winning personality, his striking 
appearance, and his clarion voice always assured for 
him respectful attention. Attorney General Devens, 
who, as a boy in Harvard Law School, had read the 
speeches of ‘Gallant Dick Thompson,” said to him, “If 


13 Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Hayes, 3:450; the substance 
of this speech is given in Terre Haute Express (daily), October 31, 1877. 
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age has silvered your hair since then, it has not removed 
the silver from your tongue... .’’*4 

In 1879 President Hayes and Thompson spoke at 
the State Fair in Indianapolis and attended a reception 
at Benjamin Harrison’s house. The President was in- 
vited to go on to Terre Haute as Thompson’s guest and 
join him in addressing a veterans’ meeting, but he was 
unable to accept.1° At Terre Haute, in the summer of 
1880, Thompson spoke with strong praise of the Pres- 
ident: ‘I now say to you, that if at any time a clear 
case is shown of interference with the rights of any 
citizen in the South, and a disturbance of the peace re- 
sults from such interference, that there is a man now 
in the presidential chair whom you cannot scare. While 
he may not boast or bluster, you may rely upon it that 
he will see that every citizen of this country, high or 
low, rich or poor, shall enjoy all the rights which the 
laws and the Constitution give him, and he will employ 
all the power of the Army and the Navy, too, in that 
behalf, when occasion requires. The law says that a 
negro is a voter under the law, and that he has as much 
right to vote as you and J have. He will be protected 
in those rights by a Republican administration, and his 
right to vote will never be taken away until you elect 
a Democratic President, which may God forbid.’’?® 

The Secretary’s thoughts often reverted to the old 
Whig days. He believed that a revival of Whig prin- 
ciples and perhaps even the Whig name would go far 
toward uniting the two sections. The South was im- 
poverished. What it needed above all else was to be 
economically reconstructed. This, he believed, could 

14 Charles Devens to Richard W. Thompson, June 9, 1879, Thomp- 
son Papers, Indiana State Library. 

15 Remarks at the Indiana State Fair, 1879, in Indianapolis Journal, 
October 3, 1879; Terre Haute Express (daily), October 4, 1879; Ben- 
jamin Harrison to Thompson, September 30, 1879, Lincoln National Life 
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be accomplished by the adoption of a liberal system of 
internal improvements and of the other broad national 
principles advocated by the old Whig party. The 
people in the South would thus be led to see that the 
people of the North were their friends and brothers, 
ready and willing to advance their interests and their 
prosperity. Such men as Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, Lucius C. Lamar, 
of Mississippi, and Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, 
might be induced to leave the Democratic party and join 
a party organized on Whig principles. He felt confident 
that old Whigs of the South would fall into its ranks. 

A few northern newspapers approved these ideas 
but they called forth mild jests from others. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal commented: ‘‘There is some- 
thing touching in them. It was as a Whig that he gained 
his laurels, and on the spot which he now revisits after 
long years of retirement. ... He gazes into the Virginia 
hills, and, as the moonlight streams over the shadows, 
an hundred ghostly forms, in swallow-tailed coats and 
white cravats, steal out from under the ancient ash 
boughs, moving solemnly to the soft sweet music of the 
Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the 
laws.""17 

The New York World thought it natural that the 
Secretary should seek relief from the cares of his 
position as “Ancient Mariner” in the congenial occu- 
pation of spinning yarns about the Whig party. “He 
was lonesome at Washington, and his dreams were 
haunted by the soft murmur of the rippling Wabash, 
the sighing of the tall sycamores that droop above it 
in the west wind, and the memories of rambles among 


17 Quoted in Terre Haute Express (daily), April 27,,1877.. ‘The 
Express of this date also carried the following announcement: “For 
benefit of present Americans Thompson has condescended to explain 
through the columns of the Washington Nation what it means to be 
a Whig.” 
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the paw-paw bushes of Indiana woodlands. The thought 
of the battleground of Tippecanoe . . . was ever in his 
mind as he sat on the parapet of the High Bridge and 
distilled the briny tear into the tidewaters of the Poto- 
mac. And thinking of ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’ he 
was reminded of the Republican party and President 
Hayes, and his lamentations were redoubled.’’!® 

But back to President Hayes and his program. Sec- 
retary Thompson, though not as ardent a reformer 
as Schurz, was in general accord with the President’s 
desire to reform the civil service. Early in the admin- 
istration he issued a circular directing the commandants 
of the Navy yards to employ laborers with reference 
to their skill and efficiency, without regard to political 
consideration. No officer or employee in any Navy yard 
should require any workman to contribute or pay any 
money for political purposes, nor should anyone be 
discharged for political opinions.?® 

Colonel Thompson later stated that the views of 
the President on civil service reform were concurred 
in by all his Cabinet advisers. Referring to his own 
department, that of the Navy, he said: ‘“There was one 
Department of which I have direct information wherein 
not a single appointment or removal was made on party 
grounds, where appointments from both North and 
South were made upon the score of qualifications 
alone,—and where the chief clerk and his principal 
assistant—both from a state engaged in the Rebellion, 
and neither of them Republicans,—were kept in their 
respective offices during the existence of the administra- 
tionmy, =? 

The maintenance of a sound currency became one 
of the most vital problems of the Hayes administration. 


18 Quoted in Terre Haute Express (daily), April 27, 1877. 
19 Thid., June 27, 1877. 
20 Thompson, “Rutherford B. Hayes.” 
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Both the greenback and the silver issues were involved. 
A check had been given to the greenback inflationist 
movement by the Resumption Act of 1875, which pro- 
vided for the redemption in gold of all greenbacks pre- 
sented after January 1, 1879. The measure encountered 
much opposition in the West, culminating in the Green- 
back party, organized in 1876, which favored the repeal 
of the Resumption Act. Hayes resisted all attempts at 
repeal, and when January 1, 1879, came, the greenbacks 
were worth their full face value. More gold was pre- 
sented to exchange for greenbacks than greenbacks for 
gold. 

With the decline of the greenback movement the 
silver question thrust itself to the fore. Hayes approved 
the demonetization of silver, despite the cries against 
the “‘crime of ’73,”’ the demonetization act, by the silver 
mining interests and the farmers of the West who 
believed that an increase in the amount of money in 
circulation would mean higher prices for their produce. 

On these questions relating to finance Secretary 
Thompson’s opinions were not always in exact accord 
with those of President Hayes. He came from a state 
where the greenback sentiment was very strong. He 
favored the Resumption Act and desired to see specie 
payments brought about, but not at the expense of the 
business of the country. He declared in an interview 
on April 1, 1877, that he was in favor of a gold and 
silver basis. He thought it would have been better 
for the interests of the country if silver had never been 
disturbed. He regarded the act demonetizing silver as 
a piece of ill-judged legislation.?? 

The Bland-Allison Bill, a compromise silver meas- 
ure, passed Congress in February, 1878. ‘The bill re- 
stored the silver dollar and required the coining of not 
less than two million nor more than four million dollars 


21 Terre Haute Express (daily), April 24, 1877. 
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worth of silver monthly. President Hayes prepared 
a veto message and read it to the Cabinet on February 
26, 1878. Four of the members of the Cabinet, Evarts, 
Key, Schurz, and Devens were strongly in favor of a 
veto. Sherman and McCrary were not in favor of the 
bill but they feared the effect of a veto. Thompson 
was very much opposed to a veto. He argued for the 
old Whig doctrine that a bill should not be vetoed 
on grounds of expediency or policy. There must be a 
violation of the Constitution, or haste, or a mistake. 
The measure in question had been long discussed, the 
people were almost unanimously for it, two-thirds of 
each house were for it, and he considered the measure 
a wise one.?? The President sent his veto to Congress, 
but it was immediately overridden. 

In another matter, however, Thompson gave the 
President his full and undivided support. This was a 
contest between the President and Congress involving 
the question of the independence of the executive branch 
of the government. In the Forty-fifth Congress, the first 
of the Hayes administration, the Democrats had a ma- 
jority in the House while the Senate contained a 
majority of Republicans. The House insisted on at- 
taching as riders to the appropriation bills the repeal 
of laws providing for the Federal supervision of elec- 
tions in the South. The Republican Senate objected to 
the riders and the Congress came to an end on March 
3,.1879, without making the usual appropriations. Pres- 
ident Hayes called a special session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress to meet on March 18, 1879. Both houses 
of the new Congress were Democratic and the struggle 
was resumed. The Army appropriation bill was passed 
with a rider repealing the law authorizing the use of 
the Army to keep the peace at the polls. Hayes pre- 
pared a veto message. “Colonel Thompson approved 


22 Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Hayes, 3:461-62. 
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the substance of it as I stated it to him,” recorded Hayes 
in his Diary. Two days later Hayes wrote, “I read 
my veto message last evening to Judge Carter. He said 
‘It is all gold—pure gold. It will be your great act,’ 
and the like. Schurz and Devens approved of it decid- 
edly after hearing it all read. I told the points of it 
fully to Colonel Thompson and he approved,’’8 

The veto was based in part upon the ground that 
the bill was “a dangerous violation of the spirit and 
meaning of the Constitution.” It was an attempt to 
force the President to approve a measure and to deny 
to him the right of veto which he clearly possessed. To 
let the bill become a law, Hayes pointed out, would 
tend to destroy the equal independence of the several 
branches of the government. In the end Congress gave 
way and removed the riders. 


23 Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Hayes, 3:549, 550. 
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XVIII. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT UNDER SECRETARY 
THOMPSON 


alin NAVY DEPARTMENT in 1877 was organized into 
eight different bureaus: Yards and Docks, Naviga- 
tion, Equipment and Recruiting, Ordnance, Medicine 
and Surgery, Provisions and Clothing, Construction and 
Repair, and Steam Engineering. The Marine Corps, 
the National Observatory, and the Naval Academy 
were also under the control of the department. The 
ofiices were located in the Navy Building on Seventeenth 
Street until 1879, then moved into the east wing of 
the new State, War and Navy Building. Secretary 
Thompson was impressed with the new quarters and 
thought his new office was perhaps too elegant and 
luxurious. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the United States 
Navy was insignificant. There were only about forty 
vessels in commission. A new Navy had to be created. 
By the end of the war there were over six hundred 
vessels in commission. With the restoration of peace 
the Navy was again permitted to decline. The thoughts 
of the people turned to peace and to peacetime prob- 
lems. There was a reaction against everything of a 
military character. The country was believed to be in 
no immediate danger of being attacked. The American 
merchant marine was steadily declining. The energies 
of the nation were turned to the construction of rail- 


1 Washington Evening Star, April 17, 1879. 
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roads and the settlement of the prairies and the plains 
of the Great West. In addition to these things, there 
had been gross corruption and graft in connection with 
the Navy.” “With the tacit consent,’ asserts an author- 
ity on naval history, writing of the Grant period, “‘if 
not the actual connivance of senators and representatives 
who annually voted large naval appropriations, the 
Navy Department spent millions of dollars for materials 
and labor, with little in the end to show for it, save a 
collection of worthless antiquated ships, an army of 
enriched contractors, a host of political retainers, and 
partisan strength at the polls in the favored constitu- 
enciesy? 

When Hayes became president, the Navy consisted 
of 142 ships of all types. Many of them had been 
constructed of unseasoned timber and were unseaworthy. 
Four of them were nearly sixty years old, having been 
built before 1830. A number were old sailing vessels. 
Third- and fourth-rate nations were superior to the 
United States in naval equipment. The number of men 
in the Navy, including officers, was limited by law to 
7,500. 

Secretary Thompson found conditions in the de- 
partment in a deplorable state. His predecessor in office, 
George M. Robeson, had been guilty of woeful in- 
efhciency, if not corruption. The appropriations made 
the previous year were insufficient to pay the men in 
the Navy for the months of April, May, and June, 
1877. Money appropriated for one purpose had fre- 
quently been used for another. Investigations into the 
conduct of the Secretary of the Navy by Congressional 
committees began as early as 1872 and extended over 
a period of eight years. The testimony by many of the 

2 Carroll S. Alden and Allan Westcott, The United States Navy 
(Philadelphia, 1943), 281-83. 


3 Harold and Margaret Sprout, The Rise of American Naval Power, 
1776-1918 (Princeton, 1939), 180. 
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witnesses before these committees presented a sordid 
picture. It was affirmed that fortunes had been made 
by men connected with the department. Clothing had 
been contracted for when there were large amounts 
stored away unused. Contracts had been let for supplies 
and for repair of ships to favorites of high officials in 
the department at enormous figures. Material was auc- 
tioned off for almost nothing to be repurchased at high 
prices. Clerks had been employed far beyond the num- 
ber needed. The Navy yards were dominated by local 
politicians. They were often filled up with “‘bummers’”’ 
just before an election. Men in the Washington Navy 
Yard were employed in making furniture for the homes 
of some of the high officials. Yachts were even con- 
structed at public expense for private parties. So ran 
the testimony.* 

It must be admitted that the evidence presented 
was often contradictory. It was difficult to get at the 
exact truth. Partisanship played a prominent part in 
the investigation and the committees were never able to 
agree. The Grant administration in general had been 
characterized by laxness. The civil service was de- 
moralized. The politicians usually had their way in 
the matter of appointments.® Robeson maintained that 
he had at all times been working for the good of the 
Navy. He claimed that by using money voted for 
repairs for the purpose of constructing new ships he 
had been able to build up the Navy. He had his de- 
fenders in Congress. He himself entered Congress in 
1879 as a Representative from New Jersey, and dur- 
ing his two terms of service there was always ready to 


4 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, 4 History of the United States since the Civil 
War (5 vols. New York, 1917-37), 3:172-83; interview with Thompson, 
in Indianapolis Journal, September 13, 1877. 

5 Charles O. Paullin, “A Half Century of Naval Administration in 
America, 1861-1911,” in Proceedings of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute, 39 :1229-1233. 
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defend his administration. In 1882 he boasted that 
every ship then bearing the American flag and every 
ship that carried a gun had been built, rebuilt, or sub- 
stantially repaired by him.® 

Robeson was never proven guilty of corruption. He 
seems to have been an indolent, easygoing man. He was 
not a good administrator and failed to keep his hand 
on the details of his department. The conditions con- 
fronting Secretary Thompson were bad. “The depart- 
ment needs a thorough overhauling,” declared the 
Nation, “and we trust that Mr. Thompson will begin 
at once.” 

The advent of the Hayes administration was like 
the dawn of a new day. New ideals of public service 
were ushered in. The spirit of reform permeated all 
departments. Thompson was in sympathy with the new 
spirit, and in no department save that of the Interior 
were more thoroughgoing changes made. Only six 
months later the Indianapolis Journal remarked that 
‘by reducing the affairs of the Navy Department to a 
strictly business basis [Thompson] has set an example 
which it is to be hoped the heads of all other depart- 
ments will imitate.’’? 

The day Thompson assumed charge, March 13, he 
called the chiefs of the bureaus together and informed 
them that no contract involving the expenditure of 
money would be made until submitted to him for ap- 
proval. A list of the contracts which were then being 
filled, with complete data about each, was ordered pre- 
pared. Contracts which had been made between March 
4 and March 10, amounting to nearly two million dol- 
lars, had already been suspended by order of the Pres- 

6 Congressional Record, 47 Congress, 1 session, 5692-96. See U. S, 
House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 1 session, vols. 6-8, No. 
170, for report of Congressional investigation of Navy Department 
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ident because no appropriations had been made to cover 
them. Some of them had been awarded without notice 
and without competition.® 

Officials guilty of gross violation were immediately 
removed. “Secretary Thompson has started out bravely 
to sweep the parasites and idlers from the Navy de- 
partment,”’ said an editorial in the Philadelphia Times.° 
‘‘He has just issued an order directing the immediate 
dismissal of all persons who are on the pay roll without 
performing actual labor, and it will throw hundreds 
of mendicant or plundering favorites upon their own re- 
sources. It is known that Secretary Robeson managed 
the department as if its chief purpose was to carry 
elections, and all classes and shades of political bum- 
mers, no matter to what party they professed to belong, 
were provided for as far as possible under fraudulent 
contractors. All this Secretary Thompson proposes to 
stop, and if he shall stand up squarely to his own good 
work, he will do much for both public morality and 
public economy.” 

The same editorial took up the question of contracts. 
“But Secretary Thompson,” it continued, “if sincere in 
his promise of naval reform, as we believe him to be, 
must not stop with the dismissal of idlers about the 
Navy yards. The sore of profligacy goes much deeper 
than the surface blots of petty supernumeraries. The 
whole contract system of the Navy Department has 
been debauched until legitimate competition in its busi- 
ness has been driven away, leaving reckless men, who 
are ever ready to conspire to impose upon the govern- 
ment, to deal with the department.” 

The problems of contracts Thompson handled so 
successfully that he declared a few months later, ‘They 


8 Ibid.; Terre Haute Express (daily), March 14, 15, 1877; Hayes 
to Secretary of Navy Robeson, March 12, 1877, Hayes Memorial Library. 
9 Philadelphia Times, March 23, 1877. 
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[the contractors] don’t come near me any more, nor 
make any attempt to bring outside nor inside influence 
to bear. That business is ended. All contracts are now 
awarded in the regular way, after fair and open com- 
petition. They are opened in my presence, and not a 
barrel of flour or beans is bought without my knowing 
that the contract has been fairly awarded.’?° 

When the Secretary thought that too much was 
being asked to repair the ‘‘Nipsic”’ in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, he ordered Captain Robley D. Evans, later 
admiral and commander of the battleship ‘Iowa’’ in 
the Spanish-American War, to bring the ship to the 
Washington Navy Yard. There the Secretary and Cap- 
tain Evans personally supervised the repairs and saved 
more than one half the amount asked by the contractors. 

Secretary Thompson’s acts met with instant approval 
throughout the country. Typical of the many letters he 
received was one from Harvey M. Watterson, of Louis- 
ville, the father of Colonel Henry Watterson, under 
date of August 28, 1877:11 “You have shown conclu- 
sively that the ‘raging Wabash’ is as good a school for 
tars as can be found on the continent. Everybody, North 
and South, East and West, has a good word for the 
Secretary of the Navy. All believe that he is ‘honest, 
capable, and faithful to the constitution.’ ”’ 

Thompson helped to achieve a smoothly running 
department by instituting at the very outset the prac- 
tice of weekly meetings with his bureau chiefs, where 
all pending business was discussed. Such meetings were 
held regularly until each official came to understand what 
the others were doing. The practice of asking for spe- 
cific appropriations for the different branches of the 
naval service was also adopted. In accordance with the 


10 Interview with Thompson in Indianapolis Journal, September 13, 
1877. 
11 MS. in possession of Thompson family (1930). 
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recommendations of the Secretary, a law was passed by 
Congress in 1878 providing that the Secretary of the 
Navy should transmit annually a tabular statement 
showing in detail the receipts and expenditures in the 
naval service. So carefully were expenditures scrutinized 
that for the year ending June 30, 1879, they were less 
than the appropriations for the Navy Department by 
nearly a million and a half dollars. The next year 
showed an unexpended balance of over two million dol- 
lars.12. Thompson has been criticized for being too in- 
sistent on the letter of the law in its strictest and nar- 
rowest sense. Perhaps he was, but at least he put an 
end to an era of extravagance in the administration of 
the Navy. 

Another important reform to which Secretary 
Thompson directed his attention was the improvement 
of the personnel of the Navy. Recruiting had, hereto- 
fore, been confined mainly to New York City. The 
result was that the Navy was manned by a mixed force, 
with the foreign element predominating. Seventy-two 
per cent of the men were not even citizens of the United 
States. Many of them were not able to speak the 
English language. Desertions were common. There was 
constant danger of mutiny. The new Secretary set about 
to change this. Vessels were sent to the Mississippi, 
the Great Lakes, the North Atlantic Coast, and other 
ports of the country to recruit young Americans for 
the Navy. Only those who were physically and mentally 
fit were accepted. The new recruits were placed on 
vessels designated for training service and given instruc- 
tion in practical seamanship as well as in English studies, 
before they were detailed for regular duty on board 
warships. In this way the Americanization of the Navy 
was begun. The American boy was placed behind the 
gun. The system was widely praised. The independent 


12 Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Navy, 1879, 1880. 
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Harper's Weekly commended the efhciency and useful- 
ness of this new type of training.1? It was indeed of 
great importance to the future development of the 
Navy. 

There was not a word of scandal concerning the 
Navy Department during Thompson’s administration. 
He won the confidence of Republicans and Democrats 
alike. The Democratic House always voted with little 
change the appropriations which he recommended. He 
was often praised by members of the opposition party, 
a rare thing indeed in the Hayes administration. 

While the Senate had under consideration the naval 
appropriation bill in 1879, Senator James M. Beck, a 
Democrat from Kentucky, said: ‘We have now, for the 
first time, a Secretary of the Navy who obeys the law, 
whether he likes it or not; a Secretary of the Navy who, 
in my judgment, is willing to unite with the good men 
of all parties in removing whatever wrongs can be 
found in his Department. The highest tribute that 
could be paid to the integrity of the Secretary is the 
fact that a Democratic committee, a committee polit- 
ically hostile to him in the lower House of Congress, 
reported the bill now under consideration almost word 
for word as he suggested it, and a Democratic House of 
Congress passed it without crossing a ‘t’ or dotting 
andi. at 

W. C. Whitthorne, a Democratic Representative 
from Tennessee and chairman of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, declared in 1880: “The present Secre- 
tary of the Navy has administered his Department 
with very great economy and with marked fidelity to 
the public interests and trusts committed to his hands,’’!5 


13 Issue of April 27, 1878. 
14 Congressional Record, 45 Congress, 3 session, 631. 
15 Ibid., 46 Congress, 2 session, 2654. 
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John D. C. Atkins, another Democratic Represen- 
tative from Tennessee, asserted in 1880: “I have known 
him personally for nearly twenty-five years; and I have 
never known a man in this country who has maintained 
a fairer reputation or who is more entitled to the con- 
fidence of the country than Secretary Thompson. I be- 
lieve he has administered his office as honestly, as 
faithfully, and as intelligently as any man could have 
done, let him be who he may... . I am glad that today 
the American Navy is looking up.’’?* 

In one particular Secretary Thompson found him- 
self greatly embarrassed by the activity of members of 
Congress. They were constantly asking for favors for 
their friends in the Navy. They would even go to the 
President with their pleas to secure the detachment of 
officers from ships about to sail upon some voyage. The 
President would sometimes issue orders granting these 
requests. Thompson complained at length about the 
practice in a letter to Hayes of September 22, 1879. 
It was exercising a demoralizing influence, he pointed 
out. Officers under various pretexts were thus shirking 
their duties in order to secure more pleasant service. 
They would obtain detachment from certain vessels with 
the view of possibly going to the Mediterranean. Every- 
body apparently wanted to go to the Mediterranean, 
declared the Secretary. It was simply impossible to 
send them all there. There were instances of officers 
tendering their resignations in order to avoid going to 
sea at all. Then after the lapse of a few months they 
would ask that the acceptance of their resignations be 
revoked. The sailing of vessels was sometimes delayed 
in order to obtain the full complement of officers. “I 
hope,” the Secretary wrote the President, “you will not 
allow yourself to be importuned and persuaded by the 


16 Jbid., 46 Congress, 2 session, 2653-54. 
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friends of officers who always make cases that strongly 
appeal to sympathy, but leave them to the department 
where when assignments are made the roster is con- 
sulted. There are special cases to be favored, but they 
are far fewer than any one would think who has not 
seen the minor workings of the Navy.” 

Senator Dawes of Massachusetts had apparently 
made a request of the character mentioned above which 
was rejected by the Secretary of the Navy. ‘Senator 
Dawes,” wrote Thompson to the President, ‘“‘evidently 
intends to consider my declining to detach his friend 
as in some sense personal. But that does not give me 
any concern. I might with as much propriety make it 
a personal affair with a Senator who declines to vote 
as I may desire. One of the chief troubles in the Navy 
Department is the wish of members of Congress to 
subject it to their personal wishes to gratify the friends 
of officers whose votes they desire. I have been annoyed 
almost to death by these influences, and would like to 
save you from the same annoyance.’’? 

Secretary Thompson was not an advocate of a large 
Navy. In this respect he reflected the views of the sec- 
tion from which he came. Foreign aggressions he be- 
lieved to be unlikely. Moreover the condition of the 
treasury did not warrant extensive construction. Modern 
warships were then in the experimental stage. Under 
these circumstances he considered it unwise to launch a 
large building program. There could be no expansion 
without Congressional appropriations. Sentiment in 
Congress at the time was not favorable to large ap- 
propriations for naval construction. No less a figure 
than Senator Blaine from the seaboard state of Maine, 
and a member of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, favored the reduction of naval expenditures by 


17 Richard W. Thompson, Terre Haute, to President Hayes, Sep- 
tember 22, 1879, Hayes Memorial Library. 
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four or five million dollars below the figure submitted 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and urged the use of the 
money to build up American commerce.?® Hiester Cly- 
mer, of Pennsylvania, of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, believed the whole system of building 
ironclads was a mistake. ‘“‘What we want,” he declared, 
‘is enough fast clipper ships to enable us either to 
attack or show our heels.’’?® 

Nevertheless, Thompson favored a more effective 
Navy than the United States then possessed. He be- 
lieved that the policy of the government should be dic- 
tated by the domestic interests of the country. He 
thought of a Navy as an important and necessary ally 
of commerce. He was greatly interested in the extension 
of the foreign commerce of the United States and in 
the development of an American merchant marine. He 
dispatched vessels to South America to explore the 
Amazon and Madeira rivers for commercial purposes. 
Large portions of his annual reports were devoted to 
the subject of commerce. The commerce of the country 
was at that time carried on to a very large extent in 
foreign ships. Between 1867 and 1877 but 29.9 per cent 
of this commerce was borne by American ships. In 
1878 it amounted to only 26.3 per cent. It was esti- 
mated in 1879 that nearly $89,000,000 out of a total of 
$115,000,000 paid for shipping, was paid into foreign 
hands. This Secretary Thompson thought was all 
wrong. He believed that this commerce should be 
carried on in vessels owned and built by the people of 
the United States. The Navy should be gradually de- 
veloped as the commerce of the country increased. 
Merchant vessels should be so constructed that they 
might be employed for war purposes in case the United 
States should ever be compelled to enter into war. In 


18 Congressional Record, 45 Congress, 3 session, 627-29. 
19 [bid., 45 Congress, 2 session, 1956. 
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this matter, according to naval authorities, he was in 
error. It was an old idea.?° 

The Navy was effectually strengthened during the 
incumbency of Secretary Thompson, though it remained 
small. Vessels already in the service were repaired and 
a few new ones were completed. The greatest achieve- 
ment, however, consisted in the introduction of business- 
like methods and greater efficiency in the management 
of the Navy. President Hayes testified just before 
Thompson’s retirement from the Cabinet to the success- 
ful and satisfactory management of the Navy Depart- 
ment.?4 

The real rebirth of the Navy took place in the 
administration of President Arthur, and Thompson gen- 
erously acknowledged this. ‘“‘How fortunate it was,” he 
wrote after the Spanish-American War, “that he 
[Arthur] had the sagacity to foresee the necessity for... 
improving our naval preparations for national de- 
fense....In the end his admonitions were not unheeded, 
and we are now reaping their fruits in profuse abun- 
dance. .. . When the impartial historian shall make up 
the record of the events which have recently transpired 
both upon sea and land, he cannot truthfully omit to 
note the brilliant exploits of our naval heroes, of every 
grade and rank of service, and to commend Arthur for 
his timely admonitions.’’22 

The work of Secretary Thompson thus far described 
was of great importance but it was not such as to at- 
tract widespread attention. It was drab and prosaic. 
There was another side more colorful and picturesque: 
the trips of inspection to the Navy yards, the naval re- 
views, the launching of vessels, and the graduation ex- 


20 Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Navy, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880. 


21 Message of President Hayes, December 6, 1880. 


22Thompson, “Chester A. Arthur,” MS. in possession of Mrs. 
George Kean. 
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ercises at the Naval Academy. There were nine Navy 
yards in the time of Hayes. Seven were located on the 
eastern coast at Washington, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, New London, Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
and Kittery, Maine. One was on the Gulf of Mexico 
at Pensacola and one on the Pacific Coast at Mare 
Island. 

One of the most interesting inspection trips was 
taken in the summer of 1878 along the north Atlantic 
Coast. Accompanied by his wife and two daughters, 
several subordinates, and a number of friends from 
Ohio and Indiana, Secretary Thompson sailed down the 
Potomac and the Chesapeake Bay in the ‘Tallapoosa.” 
The “Tallapoosa” was a wooden ship, one of the largest 
and finest of its kind in the Navy, and was used to carry 
supplies to the Washington Navy Yard. It was in com- 
mand of Captain McRitchie. 

Stops were made at Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, 
Chester, and Philadelphia. Several days were spent at 
New York visiting the Brooklyn Navy Yard and other 
places of interest, attending receptions and dinners. 
The final dinner was given in the Secretary’s honor at 
Brighton on Coney Island. It was followed by a grand 
display of fireworks. The band played ‘Hail to the 
Chief” and other patriotic airs.22 Leaving New York 
the ship moved on to New London, and thence to New- 
port and the Goat Island torpedo station. Here the 
party was greeted by a number of distinguished diplo- 
matic, military, and naval officials, including the British 
minister and the French minister to the United States. 
The whole island wore a holiday appearance. The stay 
in Boston included a call at the beautiful home of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow on Brattle Street in Cambridge. 

Continuing northward the “Tallapoosa” arrived out- 
side the harbor of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Here 
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the members of the party were served with an elegant 
luncheon by the officials of the Navy yard. Other dis- 
tinguished guests were Senator James G. Blaine and 
Representative Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. Before 
leaving Portsmouth Secretary Thompson, his family, 
and friends were treated to a New England clam bake 
at Dover’s Point on the Piscataqua River about five 
miles above the mouth. Here on the sandy shore burn- 
ing wood was piled high on big, flat white stones. ‘The 
heated stones were then swept clean. Lobsters were 
placed upon them and roasted. Clams were baked in 
the shell. Fish together with potatoes and corn were 
wrapped in white cloths covered with seaweed and baked 
for a half hour. The food was served on tin pans and 
the novelty of it was greatly enjoyed. Leaving Ports- 
mouth, the ‘“Tallapoosa”’ sailed back to New York. The 
Secretary and his party then left the ship and returned 
to Washington by rail.*4 

Early in July, 1879, President Hayes, accompanied 
by the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy, and 
the Attorney General, with members of their families 
and friends, sailed down the Potomac on the ‘‘Talla- 
poosa.” After a visit to Fortress Monroe and a brief 
ocean voyage, the ship anchored about sixty miles below 
Washington in order to permit the President and the 
members of his party to visit the birthplace of George 
Washington, at Wakefield.2® In October of that year 
the ‘““Tallapoosa” carried a party consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and his family, some Indiana friends, 
and a number of naval officials to Norfolk to attend a 
review of the North Atlantic squadron and the train- 
ing squadron. Among the vessels in the training squad- 
ron were the “Constitution,” famous in history as “Old 


24 Typed copy of diary of Virginia Thompson, 1878, in Emeline 
Fairbanks Memorial Library, Terre Haute. 
25 Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Hayes, 3:565. 
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Ironsides,”’ and the “‘Kearsarge,”’ the destroyer of the 
“Alabama.” It was an inspiring sight which greeted 
Secretary Thompson and the members of his party as 
they neared Hampton Roads. The ships were decked in 
bright colored flags. The sailors were all to the fore. 
In the background was Fortress Monroe with its gray 
walls, reflecting the morning sunlight from its rocky 
sides. In the evening as the ‘“Tallapoosa”’ departed, the 
entire fleet was illuminated in honor of the Secretary 
of the Navy. From every spar firelights were burning. 
Rockets and Roman candles circled from ship to ship 
crossing each other’s line of fire. The bands played, the 
sailors cheered, and the guns boomed. “It was not the 
Secretary of the Navy so much that these demonstra- 
tions of honor were for,’ declared the Washington 
Herald, ‘‘as it was Richard Thompson, the genial gentle- 
man and large hearted man whose interest in the Navy 
is not confined to its officers who live in ward rooms, 
but rather to those who swing their hammocks in the 
steerage, 76 

A naval review even more elaborate took place a 
year later at Hampton Roads. It lasted for two days 
and was attended by President Hayes, the Secretaries 
of State, Navy, and the Interior, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the chief officials of the Navy Department. 
The families of many of the officials were present, in- 
cluding the President’s wife and two sons. Secretary 
Thompson’s daughter, Virginia, had the honor of dis- 
charging a broadside of eighteen guns on the flagship, 
“Powhatan.” This was done by means of electricity 
which was just then being introduced for this purpose. 
“TI shall never forget,’ recalls one who was present, 
‘the beautiful morning as we ran in past the old fort 
and they fired the twenty-one torpedoes, the columns 
of water thrown so high in the brilliant morning sun and 
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the ships all decorated and the rigging all mounted as 
the ‘Dispatch’ ran in and was received with salutes 
from each of the fifteen ships, twenty-one each for the 
President, bands all playing, etc. That was a wonderful 
week.” 

When the review ended and the “Dispatch” bearing 
the President, the Secretary of the Navy, and the other 
members of the party departed for Washington late in 
the evening, the fleet was illuminated in a brilliant man- 
ner. Rockets were fired and signals of various colors 
were flashed from every vessel. The fort joined with a 
salute of twenty-one guns, followed with a discharge 
of rockets and bombs which threw out a flood of red, 
white, and blue stars.?7 

In the summer of 1880 Secretary Thompson, accom- 
panied by his two daughters and two of his sons, visited 
the Mare Island Navy Yard in San Pablo Bay on the 
Pacific Coast. The journey was made in a special car 
over the Kansas Pacific Railroad to Denver, thence to 
Cheyenne and westward over the Union Pacific. The 
purpose of the trip was to obtain firsthand information 
concerning the shoaling of water in the Mare Island 
channel resulting from the washing down of alluvial 
soil by the Napa River. Thompson was the first Secre- 
tary of the Navy to pay a visit to the western coast. The 
visitors were enthusiastically received and entertained 
with true western hospitality. Mare Island presented 
at the time almost a fairylike appearance. Flowers 
bloomed everywhere. Festoons of fuchsias and roses 
trailed over the houses of the officers. 

When the tour of inspection of the Navy yard 
ended, a farewell reception was tendered by Commo- 
dore Colhoun and his family at the official residence on 
Mare Island. Guests were invited from the surrounding 
towns, and Army and Navy men from all over Cali- 
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fornia. A beautiful scene greeted the eyes of the 
hundreds who came. A large dancing platform had been 
constructed on the south side of the dwelling. It was 
built around two large pepper trees. The rooms of the 
house and dancing platform were hung with magnificent 
branches of roses. Banners and shields of all the states 
lent a patriotic air. The spacious grounds and beautiful 
gardens were decorated with numerous colored lights 
from the ships. The music was furnished by the band 
from the flagship ‘‘Pensacola.”’?* The Thompsons al- 
ways treasured the most pleasant recollections of their 
visit to the Golden State. 

One of the most pleasant duties of the Secretary 
of the Navy was that of presenting the diplomas to the 
graduating class of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
at the annual commencements in June. Secretary 
Thompson always delivered an address on these occa- 
sions, never failing to win the good will of the boys. 
He liked the cadets and took a great interest in them. 
He always attended their January ball. 

The head of the Naval Academy during the first 
two years of Secretary Thompson’s incumbency was 
Admiral C. R. Rodgers, later commander of the Pacific 
Squadron. He was a strict disciplinarian and a man of 
high ideals and professional attainments. Dismissals 
of midshipmen for deficiency in their work and for 
flagrant misbehavior were frequent. Demerits were pre- 
scribed for all kinds of minor misdemeanors. For ex- 
ample, two demerits were given for pouring water in 
another cadet’s bed, one for pinning on buttons, two 
for chalking a chair, and two for casting reflections 
with a looking glass.?° 


28 San Francisco Chronicle, July 25, 1880; Vallejo Chronicle, August 
6, 1880; Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry, in interview with 
author. 
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Secretary Thompson always tried to encourage the 
cadets when they failed in their examinations. They 
were known to come to Washington to see him when in 
trouble. He often reinstated cadets who had been 
dropped, thereby incurring the opposition of the 
Academy authorities. Some of these same cadets later 
made fine records in the service. It was this kindly atti- 
tude which led them to refer to themselves as his ‘“‘boys.”’ 
They were always proud to receive their diplomas from 
him.*° One of the lads to be so honored was Hugh 
Rodman, of Kentucky, of the graduating class of 1880, 
later Admiral Rodman of World War I fame.*! 

Two further activities of the Navy Department that 
at least had their beginnings under Thompson should 
be mentioned here. The first concerns Korea, and the 
second, Alaska. In 1877 Secretary Thompson instructed 
Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt, commanding the man- 
of-war “Ticonderoga” to make a voyage around the 
world, with the aim of extending and improving Ameri- 
can commerce. The Commodore was directed to visit 
the unfrequented ports of Africa, Asia, and the islands 
of the Indian Ocean. The “Ticonderoga” was the first 
American ship to enter the Persian Gulf and to sail up 
the historic Euphrates. In 1867 Shufeldt had en- 
deavored to visit Korea to investigate the wreck of an 
American schooner off her shores, but had not gained 
an entrance into the country. He was now instructed 
to revisit her coast and to attempt to open negotiations 
with her government. 

In this he failed. However, he so delighted the Chi- 
nese officials that he returned there on their invitation 
to assist in the reorganization of their Navy. Korea had 
been a tribute-paying vassal of China for centuries. 


30 Recollections of Virginia Thompson Henry. 
31 Washington Herald, June 20, 1880. 
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With the aid of Chinese officials negotiations with the 
Korean government finally were opened. Acting as 
envoy from the United States he negotiated, in 1882, 
a treaty of peace, amity, commerce and navigation with 
that country. The treaty followed the precedent set by 
the treaty made with Japan, of recognizing the govern- 
ment of Korea as a fully sovereign state. This was 
Korea’s first treaty with a western power. The “Hermit 
Kingdom” of the East was thus brought within the pale 
of western civilization. The activity of Commodore 
Shufeldt has been compared with that of Perry in 
Japan. “His diplomatic success,” wrote John W. Foster, 
“added another worthy page to the history of the peace- 
ful achievements of the American Navy.’’®? It has also 
been referred to as the most important work of the 
American Navy in the Far East between the Civil War 
and the Spanish-American War.** 

In May, 1879, Secretary Thompson dispatched the 
“Jamestown” to Alaska, under Commander L. A. 
Beardslee, for the purpose of furnishing protection to 
persons and property in that distant possession. Indian 
disturbances were threatening. There was no judicial 
authority in the land and no protection for the in- 
habitants save that furnished by the Navy Depart- 
ment. The presence of the ‘Jamestown’ was of great 
value in restoring order. The Secretary of the Navy 
urged upon Congress the importance of the establish- 
ment of a civil government in the region.** The Presi- 
dent gave his support to the recommendation,®> but 
nothing was done until 1884 when Congress finally 
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passed the organic act giving to Alaska a civil govern- 
ment. 

Richard W. Thompson resigned his position as Sec- 
retary of the Navy in December, 1880, to become chair- 
man of the American Committee of the Panama Canal 
Company. For a period of three years and nine months 
he had been part of the administration of which it has 
been said ‘‘no wiser, sounder, and more successful, has 
ever been experienced by this country.26 Some writers 
have attempted to belittle Thompson’s services as a 
member of the Hayes Cabinet, but the evidence is that 
he was regarded at the time as one of the most efficient 
chiefs the Navy had had. He surprised many of his 
friends: his mind had never run in such channels; his 
reputation, heretofore, had rested largely upon his abil- 
ity as a forensic orator. He had little taste for the 
details of executive work. This renders his record all 
the more remarkable. 


36 Burgess, Administration of President Hayes, 146, 
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THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


Tue IDEA OF CONNECTING the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by means of a canal across lower Mexico, one 
of the Central American countries, or Colombia had 
been a frequent subject of discussion in both the United 
States and in Europe for many years. The importance 
of such a waterway to the commerce and possible future 
defenses of the United States made it imperative that 
that government guard against the possibility of another 
country constructing and controlling such a canal. With 
this in mind, a treaty had been made with New Granada 
(now Colombia) in 1846 guaranteeing the neutrality 
of the Isthmus of Panama and the sovereignty of New 
Granada over it in return for a promise of free transit 
across the isthmus by any mode of communication that 
might be constructed. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty had 
been signed in 1850 to prevent either Great Britain or 
the United States from controlling possible canal routes. 
President Grant had come out strongly for an American 
canal under American control during his administration. 
Various surveys had been made but no definite plans 
advanced for construction. 

The French, too, had been active in making surveys 
and on March 20, 1878, Lucien Wyse, an officer in the 
French Navy and a director of a speculative corporation 
called La Société Civile Internationale du Canal Inter- 
océanique, obtained for that Society a charter from the 
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Colombian government granting exclusive right to con- 
struct and operate a canal across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama.* 

The rights of this society were almost immediately 
transferred to the Universal Interoceanic Canal Com- 
pany of Paris, headed by Ferdinand de Lesseps. For 
the purpose of securing backing for the project, an 
International Scientific Congress was assembled in Paris 
in May, 1879, at the call of De Lesseps. Representa- 
tives in the fields of science, politics, and industry were 
present, including some from the United States. The 
influence of De Lesseps, whose successful completion of 
the Suez Canal ten years earlier made him a world 
figure, pervaded the meeting. The Panama route was 
endorsed as the most feasible one and the sea-level type 
of canal was recommended.? 

De Lesseps was full of enthusiasm for the new 
undertaking. He announced that the canal would be 
opened in 1888. The construction of the Suez Canal, 
he declared, had been treated as impracticable, yet it 
had been accomplished. “I maintain that the Panama 
Canal will be easier to make, easier to complete and 
easier to keep up than the Suez Canal.’ 

Meanwhile, as De Lesseps proceeded with plans to 
raise money at home and abroad to finance construc- 
tion of the canal, opposition to the scheme was gaining 
momentum in the United States. The company of which 
De Lesseps was the head was a private company char- 
tered under the general French law. Government lead- 
ers in the United States questioned whether Colombia 
had a right, in view of the 1846 treaty with the United 

1U. S. Senate Executive Documents, 46 Congress, 2 session, No. 112, 
pp. 84-92; article on Panama Canal in Dictionary of American History, 
Hiei Wier eiven de Lesseps, Recollections of Forty Years, translated by 
C. B. Pitman (2 vols. New York, 1888), 2:ch. 7; Willis F. Johnson, 
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States, to grant a concession for building and operating 
a canal to a foreign company. Also, would it not be a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine? There was a grow- 
ing feeling in the United States that when a canal was 
built it should be done by the United States. True, the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 with England stood in 
the way of the construction and control of a canal ex- 
clusively by the United States, but it was hoped sooner 
or later to secure the abrogation of this treaty. 

President Hayes presented his views on the subject 
of an interoceanic canal to his Cabinet early in 1880. 
Holding that the paramount interests of the United 
States were involved, the President declared in favor 
of American control of any canal which might be con- 
structed. Such control he regarded as essential to the 
peace and prosperity of the United States. All the 
members of the Cabinet expressed themselves to be in 
general agreement. Secretary Thompson said, “You 
know these have been my views all along.’’* 

A few days later President Hayes wrote in his 
diary: ‘“The true policy . . . as to a canal across any part 
of the Isthmus is either a canal under American control, 
or no canal. ... The United States cannot consent that 
it shall be under European control. Either an Ameri- 
can canal or no canal must be our motto with respect 
to this subject.’”® 

To protect American interests in the area, the Pres- 
ident decided to take advantage of Lincoln’s old contract 
with the Chiriqui Improvement Company and establish 
naval coaling stations on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
shores at Chiriqui and Golfito. Secretary Thompson was 
instructed to take charge of the necessary negotiations.® 


4 Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Hayes, 3:587-88. 
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The President further elaborated his views on the 
subject in a message to Congress on March 8, 1880. “An 
interoceanic canal across the American Isthmus,” he 
asserted, ‘‘will essentially change the geographical re- 
lations between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, and between the United States and the 
rest of the world. It will be the great ocean thorough- 
fare between our Atlantic and Pacific shores, and vir- 
tually a part of the coast line of the United States. ... 
It is the right and the duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over any 
interoceanic canal across the Isthmus that connects 
North and South America, as will protect our national 
interests.’ 

De Lesseps had arrived in the United States only 
a few days before the message was delivered, intent on 
overcoming political opposition to his project and win- 
ning the confidence of the American people. Hayes re- 
ceived him politely, but did not hesitate to inform him 
that regardless of who built the canal, the United States 
was bound to maintain exclusive political control over 
the route. De Lesseps was a man of expediency. After 
a quick view of the situation, he decided to avoid any 
arguments relative to the political aspects of the canal 
and concentrate on pointing out the advantages of his 
route over any other.’ He made plans for forming an 
American Committee composed of members of three of 
New York City’s leading banking firms, J. and W. Selig- 
man, Drexel, Morgan and Company, and Winslow, 
Lanier, and Company. The backing of these companies, 
De Lesseps believed, would help to modify public 
opinion in America and at the same time impress Euro- 
pean capitalists. In general, the duties of the Commit- 
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tee were to secure American subscriptions of stock, pur- 
chase supplies to be used in construction, and to repre- 
sent the interests of the company in all things that 
concerned it. 

The next problem was to secure some prominent 
American to serve as chairman of the Committee. The 
first choice for this position was General Grant, but 
he was interested in the rival plan of building a canal 
across Nicaragua and declined the offer of the Panama 
Canal Committee. The next thought was to secure some 
gentleman widely known, of political experience and 
position, and, if possible, one whose orthodoxy in the 
past in relation to the Monroe Doctrine would make 
his support all the stronger in the eyes of the American 
people.® 

Early in August of 1880 a member of the firm of 
J. and W. Seligman approached Secretary Thompson 
on the subject. This firm acted as the financial agent of 
the Navy Department during the Hayes administration 
and a personal acquaintance had been established be- 
tween the Seligmans and ‘Thompson. 

The offer of the chairmanship, with an annual salary 
of $25,000, was a temptation to Thompson. He was 
not a wealthy man. The salary of $8,000 a year which 
he received as Secretary of the Navy had not been 
sufficient to pay his living expenses in Washington.’° 
The cost of entertaining was great. In addition, Thomp- 
son was always careless when it came to his personal 
finances. Then, too, his position in the Cabinet would 
end the following March. On the other hand, he knew 
the strong position President Hayes had taken on the 
canal question. Was there any way for Thompson to 
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reconcile his personal financial needs and the loyalty he 
felt for the President? 

On his return to Terre Haute from the west coast 
in August, 1880, he wrote a long letter to the President 
explaining the situation. Although he would be glad 
to hold a position paying such a salary, he wrote that 
he could not accept it “if any such political complica- 
tions should grow out of the scheme as would, in view 
of your proclamation, lead to any international entangle- 
ments,” or if his acceptance would be in any way incon- 
sistent with his relations to the administration. The 
influence of an American chairman might be so used, 
he believed, as to Americanize the enterprise and thus 
remove the principal objection made to it in the United 
States. Since he was expecting one of the Seligmans to 
visit him in Terre Haute within the next few days, he 
earnestly requested that the President give him his 
opinion on whether or not he could as a member of the 
administration consistently accept the offer.1! 

We do not have the President’s answer, but we know 
from Thompson’s reply that he reserved his opinion on 
the subject for a personal interview. As he was leaving 
Washington at once, he suggested various points at 
which Secretary Thompson might meet him and dis- 
cuss the subject. The latter did not find it convenient to 
alter his own plans to suit those of his Chief, but wrote 
that he expected to be called to New York soon for 
further interviews with the Seligmans and still wanted 
the President’s opinion as to his future action.1? To 
this Hayes replied on August 28: “I assume that, of 
course, you would not think of accepting an employ- 
ment, or connection with the American Syndicate, in the 
interest of the project of Mr. De Lesseps while you 
continue in the administration, and that your affair refers 
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to the future when you are not a member of the cabinet. 
I wish you would confer, if we cannot meet, with Mr. 
Evarts whose views on such a matter I am confident 
would not differ from my own. I feel that in writing 
at all on the subject I am doing so in such ignorance of 
the facts that I am very likely to mistake altogether 
the nature of the transaction. I am very sincerely de- 
sirous that you may not be persuaded that your interest 
requires you to leave the cabinet.’’}8 

There is no record of further correspondence. The 
President returned to the White House early in No- 
vember, and presumably any commitments made by 
Thompson in the meantime could still have been broken. 
About the same time, Thompson received word from 
Indiana of a possible chance of election to the United 
States Senate if he desired it.1# Surely this would have 
given him an excellent excuse to decline the French offer! 

The days went by and on the evening of December 
9, Thompson went to New York to make final arrange- 
ments for accepting the chairmanship, apparently leav- 
ing with Secretary Sherman his resignation as a member 
of the Cabinet. The following afternoon, Sherman 
wired: “The President regards your message through 
me as placing your resignation at his disposal and de- 
cides at once to accept it to relieve you from all em- 
barrassment on the subject.’’ Another telegram from 
a Cabinet member, possibly Sherman, asking Thompson 
to return to Washington at once to see the President 
may have preceded the one containing word of the 
acceptance of the resignation. But there could be no 
turning back now; the final decision had been made. 
Thompson wired that he would see the President the 
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14 John Hanna to Thompson, November 6, 1880, Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, Fort Wayne. Hanna had served in Congress from 
Indiana, 1877 to 1879. 
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following day on his return to Washington. One can 
note a feeling of disappointment or chagrin in the 
sentence, “I find since I came here that the position I 
am desired to fill is merely the chairman of the Amert- 
can advisory committee, which involves no action in 
reference to the construction of the canal except the 
disbursement of the capital for supplies &c to be pur- 
chased in the U. States.’’15 

Thompson saw the President on Saturday, the 
eleventh, and again on Monday. He asked to be relieved 
of his Cabinet duties at once and the President accord- 
ingly asked Alexander Ramsey, Secretary of War, to 
take over the secretaryship of the Navy temporarily. 
Hayes then sent the customary letter of regrets, declar- 
ing that Thompson had conducted the affairs of his 
department with marked ability, economy, and success— 
with benefit to the country and credit to himself.'® 

When news of Thompson’s resignation from the 
Cabinet and acceptance of a position with De Lesseps’ 
company reached the press, comments varied. Most of 
them regarded it as a smart move on the part of De 
Lesseps, while criticism of the former Secretary varied 
from commendatory to extremely severe. The Boston 
Daily Advertiser was among the latter: ““The act was 
in very bad taste and is to the last degree ungrateful in 
that it embarrasses the President and might put the 
government in a false position. [’Thompson’s] present 
course is inexcusable as involving the abandonment of a 
principle for private and personal gain. The most 
serious aspect of the case is in the opportunity it gives 
the world to suspect that American public men are ap- 
proachable and may be had—for a consideration. Ac- 


15 Thompson to Hayes, December 9, 1880; John Sherman to Thomp- 
son, December 10, 1880; and Thompson to “Mr. Secretary,” December 
10, 1880, Hayes Memorial Library. 

16 Hayes to Thompson, December 13, 1880, ibid, 
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ceptance was the betrayal of a trust, a desertion of 
friends, abandonment to the seducer.’’!” 

Philadelphia and Chicago papers reported that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had expressed disappointment in 
Thompson’s acceptance of the post, while President 
Hayes regarded the administration as compromised to 
a certain extent and was therefore annoyed in conse- 
quence.'® The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette wrote 
that if it was true as it was alleged that the Panama 
Canal Company had set apart a large corruption fund 
to be used in convincing Congress that the Panama 
route was the only feasible one, Ihompson should fling 
De Lesseps’ offer back into his face and wash his hands 
of the whole business.?® 

The Indianapolis News defended ‘Thompson, stating 
that ‘“‘he retires with the esteem of the people of the 
whole country. . . . His position as head of a private 
enterprise is perfectly proper and right, and we hope 
he will go ahead with it.’’?° 

The anti-administration New York Sun had this to 
say: ‘“‘Now that he has resigned his place in the fraudu- 
lent cabinet to help dig and navigate Mr. De Lesseps 
Panama Canal, we feel that he has before him a future 
of usefulness. As a ruler of the Navy the Hon. Dick 
Thompson has conspicuously failed.”?!. The Demo- 
cratic Indianapolis Sentinel asserted, ‘Commodore 
Dick Thompson’s Panama Canal Scheme is entirely a 
French enterprise and a slap square in the face of that 
much talked of Monroe Doctrine.’’?? 


17 Issue of December 15, 1880. Clippings from the newspapers 
quoted, as well as from many others, are mounted and on file in the 
Hayes Memorial Library. 

18 Philadelphia Press, December 13, 1880, and Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
December 13, 1880. 

19 Issue of December 14, 1880. 

20 Issue of December 14, 1880. 

21 Issue of December 13, 1880. 

22 Issue of December 16, 1880. 
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George McCrary, a former member of the Cabinet, 
wrote: “No man who knows you doubts for an instant 
that the enterprise on which you are about to enter will, 
so long as you are in it, be conducted on a basis in 
harmony with American interests. For my part I am 
glad for the country’s sake as well as your own that you 
have taken the place.’’?3 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement of the 
appointment, came word from the Canal Company that 
$60,000,000 of stock had been subscribed and applica- 
tions for more than twice that amount had been received. 
The New York Evening Post, however, found on in- 
quiry among New York bankers that this did not rep- 
resent genuine subscriptions but that a large part of the 
stock had been taken by the Suez Canal Company and 
the remainder by syndicates on conditions which did not 
bind them to sell or hold it.?4 

Meanwhile, the President was receiving the reaction 
of American representatives abroad. Cornell Jewett 
cabled from London that ‘‘Yielding to De Lesseps would 
be a Judas sale of the American Continent.” Elaborat- 
ing on this in a letter from Paris, he declared that should 
Thompson “accept a Committee position in the Panama 
Universal Company he will be named in history as the 
‘Judas’ of America” and that “traitors are somewhere 
in the national camp seeking a tool in the Secretary of 
the Navy to ignore the traditional policy of the govern- 
ment.” He predicted that the canal would be used by 
the French to dictate a control over Colombia and the 
American continent.25 

Edward F. Noyes, minister to France, wrote on 


23 McCrary, St. Paul, Minnesota, to Thompson, December 20, 1880, 
Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 

24 Johnson, op. cit., 93-94; Philadelphia Press, December 10, 1880; 
New York Evening Post, December 14, 1880. 


25 W. Cornell Jewett, Paris, to Hayes, December 13, 1880, Hayes 
Memorial Library. 
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December 16 that the oversubscription of stock had 
been achieved “by the most wholesale misrepresenta- 
tions imaginable, and by purchasing the entire Paris 
Press, at an expense of 2,000,000 francs. . . . The esti- 
mated cost of the Panama canal is a perfect fraud, and 
is known to be so by De Lesseps and his friends. In 
private they do not hesitate to say that this will make a 
beginning; and that they will issue another subscription 
or if necessary issue bonds to complete the work.” It 
was well known in France, Noyes reported, that a con- 
siderable subsidy had been given to the American press 
by De Lesseps. Thompson’s acceptance of the chairman- 
ship of the American Committee had greatly surprised 
Noyes. It had the effect, he reported, of placing the 
endorsement of the United States Government on the 
scheme, and had a marked effect on the sale of stock.2¢ 

From another listening post, Switzerland, United 
States Consul Frank H. Mason wrote that ten million 
francs had been appropriated in the estimated expenses 
of the Panama Canal Company as a corruption fund to 
be used in securing at Washington whatever Congres- 
sional legislation or other official concessions the com- 
pany might find essential to the success of its enterprise. 
The appointment of Thompson was understood abroad 
as “an adroit method of courting official influence in 
support of the Canal Enterprise and conciliating Ameri- 
can opposition to it.” Mason went on to report that 
European managers of the company assumed that all 
necessary concessions could be purchased at Washing- 
ton, and that every intelligent shareholder in Europe 
expected France and other European nations to derive 
important political as well as commercial advantages 
from the construction of the canal.?7 


26 Edward F. Noyes, Paris, to Président Hayes, December 16, 1880, 
ibid. 
27 Frank H. Mason, to President Hayes, January 13, 1881, ibid. 
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Meanwhile, a Congressional committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole subject of an inter- 
oceanic canal. ‘Thompson was called before the com- 
mittee on January 17, 1881, to tell what he knew of 
De Lesseps’ company and its plans for constructing a 
canal. The French Canal Company, he asserted, was 
‘‘a private domestic corporation.’ It had obtained its 
charter to build a canal from Colombia, and was answer- 
able only to the laws of that government. Colombia 
was an independent power in full possession of all its 
sovereignty. All the rights the company had obtained 
under French laws were the rights to organize, to sue 
and be sued, etc. The French government did not con- 
fer the right to build the canal. She could not confer 
this right. France possessed no political power in Pan- 
ama and had no right to intervene there. The United 
States did possess this right under the terms of the 
Treaty of 1846 with Colombia. If France should under- 
take to establish a protectorate over the canal the 
United States would have the right to intervene either 
under the Monroe Doctrine or the Treaty of 1846. 
The charter which the Canal Company had obtained 
from Colombia would be forfeited if the company un- 
dertook to exercise any rights and privileges granted to 
it by any foreign government. 

The protection against France, Thompson pointed 
out, was therefore threefold. In the first place, the com- 
pany would not expose its charter to forfeiture. In the 
second place, the government of Colombia would not 
permit its sovereignty to be invaded. In the third place, 
the United States still had within its hands the power 
of guaranteeing Colombia’s neutrality. ‘The United 
States Government holds the key in its own hands, so 
that the very moment that any foreign power or govern- 
ment shall undertake to interfere, then the power of 
the United States to enforce the guarantee becomes 
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effective, and the United States Government can then 
say, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’ ” 

After Thompson had concluded his testimony, Mr. 
Singleton, chairman of the investigating committee, de- 
clared that the views of the committee did not conflict 
with those of Thompson. ‘The committee,” he added, 
“does not propose ... to throw any obstacle or difficulty 
in the way of what the Panama Canal Company pro- 
poses to do. The committee has acted on that subject. 
It has reserved all action for a future Congress, if the 
contingency should arise that would make it necessary 
for Congress to act at all. That contingency may never 
arise.”28 In other words, they would await develop- 
ments. 

A few days later Colonel Thompson appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Relations. There 
he dwelt at greater length with the Monroe Doctrine, 
reviewing the conditions which had originally led to its 
promulgation. He maintained that it recognized the 
right of the people of Colombia to establish their own 
independence and to improve their own territory in their 
own way. Any interference with them in the enjoyment 
of this right would in itself be a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

For the United States to say to Colombia that she 
shall not grant a charter to construct a canal to a group 
of gentlemen not from the United States would be to 
take a step beyond the most ultra interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It would be a declaration not only 
that we would protect ourselves against the encroach- 
ments of foreign nations, but that we would protect 
ourselves against the sovereign acts and conduct of 
our own weaker inferior sisters on this continent. It 
would be equivalent to saying to them that whatsoever 


28U. S. House Miscellaneous Documents, 46 Congress, 3 session, 
No. 16, p. 117. 
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they undertake to do shall be done under our direct 
guardianship and control.?® 

Thompson’s testimony before the two House com- 
mittees showed a complete mastery of the legal and 
political aspects of the situation. Having become iden- 
tified with the Panama Canal Company, he was deter- 
mined to use all the legal talent and ability he possessed 
to defend its interests. 

The Foreign Relations Committee refused to accept 
the position taken by Thompson regarding the Monroe 
Doctrine. It formulated a report declaring that the 
construction of any public work connecting the waters 
of the Atlantic with the Pacific by any European govern- 
ment or power would be a violation of the spirit and 
letter of that document.*® This was clearly a rebuff to 
Colonel Thompson. 

Bills were introduced in Congress providing that 
the consent of the United States should be a condition 
precedent to the construction of any interoceanic canal. 
These bills failed of passage. Thompson later declared 
that if Congress had decided adversely to the views 
he had expressed, he would have had no further con- 
nection with the enterprise.*1 , 

Elaborate ceremonies were held in Colombia when 
work on the canal was formally begun, February 1, 
1881. Sarah Bernhardt came from France to present a 
drama as part of the celebration.2 

The offices of the American Committee were located 
on Wall Street in New York City. Colonel Thompson’s 
position as chairman was by no means a sinecure. Dur- 
ing the nine years that he served in this capacity much 
of his time was spent in protecting and advancing the 

29U. S. House Reports, 46 Congress, 3 session, No. 224, pp. 16-27, 
P50 Ibid, xi 


31 Indianapolis Journal, February 22, 1893. 
82 Johnson, of. cit., 94. 
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interests of the Canal Company by speaking and writ- 
ing in its behalf. He was very active in opposing legis- 
lation in Congress against the interests of the company. 
This he did by appearing before committees personally 
and by means of printed arguments and briefs. In 
short, he might have been termed a lobbyist. It was 
also a part of his work to supervise the reports of 
purchases of material in the United States for the canal. 
Between two and three million dollars were expended 
for this purpose. Colonel Thompson had nothing to 
do directly with making these purchases. Not a single 
dollar of the money of the Panama Canal Company 
was subject to his control except the sum allotted to 
him for office expenditures. It was his constant en- 
deavor, he said, to infuse as much Americanism into 
the enterprise as he could. Believing that the United 
States should be the sole guarantor of the neutrality 
of the canal, he labored to secure the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Great Britain. 

Speaking of his relations with Congress, Thompson 
later explained: “There was no resort to anything but 
argument, and no attempt to impose either upon the 
committee or any member. ... Not a single one of them 
was ever talked with privately on the subject by me or 
by others so far as I know, all my views having been 
announced in my public arguments and printed pam- 
phlets. Neither then nor at any subsequent time did any- 
thing occur which could be interpreted into the exer- 
cise of undue or improper influence upon any member of 
either committee or upon any member, of Congress or 
any officer of the government, not even to the extent 
of entreaty or persuasion.” 

The law firm of Shellebarger and Wilson, of Wash- 
ington, and Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, who was re- 
siding in Washington at this time, were employed as 
legal counsel to assist Thompson in his work. Ingersoll’s 
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correspondence with Thompson shows a great respect 
for the latter’s legal ability and a warm personal feel- 
ing for him.*8 

Unfortunately for the Panama Canal Company, De 
Lesseps had been over confident. Difficulties unfore- 
seen in the beginning arose. An earthquake in 1882 
wrought considerable damage. An insurrection in Pan- 
ama resulted in the destruction of more property. De 
Lesseps favored a sea-level canal. This proved im- 
practicable and after the expenditure of an enormous 
sum of money a change was made in 1887 to the lock 
type of canal. Furthermore, there was gross misman- 
agement and extravagance in the affairs of the company 
in Panama. Officials on the Isthmus erected magnificent 
mansions for themselves and beautified the grounds 
out of the money of the company. In 1889 the com- 
pany went into the hands of a receiver. Nearly four 
hundred million dollars had been expended and scarcely 
two-fifths of the work completed.*4 

The failure of the Panama Canal Company has 
been graphically summarized as follows: “‘When this 
story is impartially written, it will tell how brave men 
suffered, despaired, died, in an unsuccessful though none 
the less heroic effort to advance the world’s interests. 
Everywhere along the canal line in the early days of 
American operations were sad evidences of the French 
failure. Rusty, broken-down, jungle-covered locomo- 
tives, cars, cranes, excavators; stacks of bent, twisted 
rails, sunken dredges, tugs and anchors, marked the path 
Of the Prench Whailire Vi) Sandwestificdeee iio 
unmistakable terms of the serious mindedness of those 
men who were bold in conception but erring in their 
estimate of the magnitude of the undertaking.’ 

33 See correspondence in Thompson Papers, Indiana State Library. 

84 Johnson, of. cit., 95-98, 100-7. 


35 Frank A. Gause and Charles C. Carr, The Story of Panama, the 
New Route to India (Boston, 1912), 13-14. 
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When financial difficulties arose in the Canal Com- 
pany, Colonel Thompson voluntarily reduced his salary 
by one half. His connection with the company ended 
in 1889. Four years later a Congressional committee 
was appointed “to investigate and report as to what 
sums of money, if any, were expended by the Panama 
Canal Company, or its promoters, directly or indirectly, 
for the purpose of preventing opposition in this country 
to the plan of said company or securing acquiescence 
in America thereto.” 

Thompson was unable to make the trip to Wash- 
ington, but two of the Committee members inter- 
viewed him at his home in Terre Haute. Under their 
questioning the Colonel admitted that he had helped 
to defeat the Nicaragua Canal treaty when it was be- 
fore the Senate in 1885. He declared that he had no 
knowledge of funds used to influence the press of the 
United States. He had handled no money himself ex- 
cept that allowed him for running the office. He was 
unaware of the fact, until it was made known in the 
investigation, that the New York banking houses con- 
stituting the American Committee had received large 
sums of money for the use of their names and their 
influence.*® : 

The committee, in its report to the House on March 
3, 1893, declared that it had been unable to trace 
directly or indirectly the expenditure of any money 
whatever in a corrupt way to influence the legislative or 
executive action of the United States Government. They 
reported that the banking houses were paid $1,200,000 
or $400,000 apiece for the use of their names. Al- 
though they found that Thompson had been exceed- 


36 U. S. House Reports, 52 Congress, 2 session, No. 2615. Thomp- 
son’s testimony is given only as it appears as a part of the committee’s 
report. The Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and other papers carry a more 
complete account of the statements made by Thompson to the committee 
members. 
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ingly vigilant in watching the legislation of Congress 
and most active and able in his efforts and influence 
to postpone the consideration of any legislation, either 
directly or indirectly, tending to work an injury to the 
cause of the Panama Canal Company, they reported 
that it was not clear that he had had anything directly 
to do with the shaping of public opinion in the United 
States or bringing about what seemed to have been an 
apparent acquiescence, or at least indifference, on the 
part of the press and the people.?? 

The French effort, failure though it was, had not 
been in vain. The United States profited in the end 
by it. The surveys made by French engineers proved 
valuable. Mistakes were revealed which were avoided 
by this country. Material and buildings left by them 
were utilized. It has been aptly stated that, ‘‘the effort 
of the French to construct a canal paved the way for 
us and facilitated our task.’’38 

The Spanish-American War greatly stimulated in- 
terest in the project of an interoceanic canal. In the 
year 1901, shortly after the accession of Theodore 
Roosevelt to the presidency, the old Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was set aside by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
The way was thus opened for the construction of a 
canal by the United States. The property of the New 
Panama Canal Company, successor to the old French 
company, was purchased for forty million dollars. A 
treaty was framed with the young Republic of Panama 
whereby the United States acquired a strip ten miles 
wide across the isthmus for the construction of a canal. 
The work was begun in 1906 and completed in 1914. 
Thus the desire of President Hayes for a canal Ameri- 
can constructed and controlled was eventually realized. 


37 U. S. House Reports, 52 Congress, 2 session, No. 2615. 
38 Charles H. A. Forbes-Lindsay, Panama and the Canal To-day 
. . . (Boston, 1912), 79. 
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Finally, what can be said of Thompson’s connec- 
tion with the project? ‘The writer is of the opinion 
that it was a mistake. He knew that President Hayes 
was opposed to the undertaking. Honest though he 
was in all his dealings, and convinced that he was actu- 
ated by patriotic motives, the fact remains that he 
allowed the Canal Company to use his name and prestige 
gained as Secretary of the Navy to further its private 
schemes. He may not have been aware of it, but it 
laid him open to much criticism. The final outcome of 
the enterprise and the publicity connected with it causes 
one to regret all the more that Colonel Thompson 
ever permitted himself to have anything to do with it. 

In the report of the Congressional investigating 
committee the following summary appears: “It is clear 
that the whole tone of the administration had been 
suspicious of and hostile toward the enterprise into 
which Mr. Thompson was willing to go, and it is per- 
fectly clear that had not Mr. Thompson been a mem- 
ber of that administration, no controlling reason existed 
for his selection as chairman of a committee intrusted, 
or supposed to be intrusted, with such great financial 
and commercial responsibilities.’’® 


89 U. S. House Reports, 52 Congress, 2 session, No. 2615. 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN OF THE PARTY 


Nor ALL OF THOMPSON’S ENERGIES were devoted 
to the affairs of the Panama Canal Company in the 
decade following his resignation from the secretaryship 
of the Navy. The lively interest he had always had 
in politics continued unabated. Nor was there a decline 
in the number of invitations for him to speak for his 
party. He was “Old Man Eloquent” and the ‘Grand 
Old Man”’ of the Republican conventions and campaigns 
until the time of his death. His support of his party 
remained staunch as ever. He maintained his mild 
conservative stand, and reproached new and unusual 
ideas. His only departure came in an enthusiastic in- 
terest and support of an expansionist, imperialistic policy 
at the time of the Spanish-American War. 

There is no doubt that he reveled in the position 
he held and thoroughly enjoyed the recognition that was 
given him for his long and faithful service, first to the 
Whig and then to the Republican party. He probably 
was quite a little spoiled, as is indicated by a story that 
appeared in the Indianapolis News on May 23, 1888: 
when James Huston, chairman of the Republican state 
committee, asked Thompson to come to a conference 
of delegates to the Chicago convention, Thompson per- 
emptorily declined and said in a letter to a friend, 
“The idea that Huston would command me to come 
to Indianapolis.” The News commented, “Uncle Dick 
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Thompson’s temper seems to have been ruffled... . The 
old salt seems to think it a case where Mahomet should 
have come to the mountain.’’ Huston, on seeing the 
newspaper, immediately wrote Thompson, explaining 
that his note had been in no sense a command, and that 
no one in the state realized Thompson’s prominence in 
the party more than he did, and there was no one who 
would more earnestly follow his leadership.? 

While his duties as Secretary of the Navy had 
prevented his attendance at the Republican National 
Convention in 1880 in Chicago, this was the only one 
that he missed between the close of the Civil War and 
his death. Had Thompson been a delegate to the 
1880 convention he doubtless would have supported his 
friend and colleague in the Hayes cabinet, John Sher- 
man. However, he could not have been displeased with 
the nomination of Garfield who, throughout the Hayes 
administration, had served ably as Republican minority 
leader of the House. 

In a campaign without any important issues Garfield 
was elected over General Hancock, the Democratic can- 
didate. Four months after his inauguration he was 
fatally shot by a disappointed office seeker, and upon 
his death a few weeks later, Chester A. Arthur suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. Thompson’s address at the 
memorial services for Garfield in Terre Haute attracted 
wide attention and was regarded as one of surpassing 
beauty and eloquence.’ 

Colonel Thompson, along with Benjamin Harrison, 
was a delegate at large to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago in 1884. He gave his vote on the 
first three ballots to John Sherman. On the fourth 
ballot, after Sherman’s name had been withdrawn, he 

1 J. N. Huston to Thompson, May 24, 1888, Thompson Papers, Indiana 
State Library. 


2In Memoriam, Terre Haute’s Tribute to James A. Garfield (Terre 
Haute, 1881), 38-45. 
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voted with the other Indiana delegates for James G. 
Blaine.? The campaign of 1884 was notable for the 
refusal of the Independent Republicans, or Mugwumps, 
to support Blaine. They gave their support to the 
Democratic candidate, Grover Cleveland. While not 
an enthusiastic Blaine man, Colonel Thompson  sup- 
ported the party ticket. Speaking at a ratification meet- 
ing in Terre Haute the day following the nomination, 
he urged the young men to take an active part in the 
campaign. “I cannot do much myself,” he said, ‘my 
time has already passed.’ 

The campaign developed into one of personalities, 
in which the private lives of the candidates were held 
up to public view. In this respect it was one of the 
worst the country had ever witnessed. Thompson re- 
fused to indulge in such tactics. In the principal address 
which he made in the campaign, delivered in Terre 
Haute on September 1, he took occasion to rebuke such 
methods. “J am very sure,” he declared, ‘“‘that there is 
nobody in this audience who expects me to indulge in 
words of vituperation or harshness toward any party 
or individual. We have too much of that already in 
this country. I dislike it with a dislike which I can 
scarcely find words to express. It is demoralizing to a 
high degree in all its influence and until our intelligent 
voters can look cautiously and dispassionately at the 
great political questions and decide them as reason and 
justice shall dictate our institutions will be imperiled. I 
abominate hard words or personal politics. They are 
also demoralizing.” He then proceeded calmly to review 
the past record of the two parties, devoting a large 
portion of the address to a discussion of the tariff which 
was looming large as a political issue.® 


3 Indianapolis Journal, June 7, 1884. 
4 Terre Haute Express (daily), June 8, 1884. 
5 Ibid., September 2, 1884. 
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In the latter part of October Blaine paid a visit to 
Indiana, and on his tour of the state, spoke in Terre 
Haute where, he was introduced to his audience by 
Colonel ‘Thompson.® Blaine lost the election by a nar- 
row margin, and Indiana by only about 6,500 votes. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Cleveland’s running mate, 
strengthened the Democratic ticket in Indiana. 

Colonel Thompson was again a delegate at large 
to the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 
1888. Blaine’s refusal to become a candidate left the 
field open. Two Indiana men, Walter Q. Gresham 
and Benjamin Harrison, were mentioned as_ possible 
nominees. Gresham, a native of Harrison County, had 
been a member of Arthur’s cabinet, first as Postmaster 
General, then as Secretary of the Treasury. He resigned 
this last post to accept a Federal judgeship. He was, 
however, too independent in politics to suit party 
leaders. 

Harrison’s name was placed before the convention 
by Indiana’s former governor, Albert G. Porter, who 
declared the name of Harrison was woven into the very 
fabric of the history of Indiana and the Old North- 
west.” Thompson gave his support to Harrison who 
received twenty-nine of Indiana’s thirty votes on the 
first ballot. On the eighth ballot he was nominated. 
Cleveland was renominated by the Democrats. 

Thompson took up the campaign with his usual elo- 
quence—speaking at the ratification meeting in Terre 
Haute on June 26. It was said that his voice was as 
silvery as ever, his words never more enthusiastic.® 
Near the end of July he delivered what was termed the 
keynote speech of the campaign in Indiana. Delivered 
at Dowling Hall, in Terre Haute, it was devoted al- 


6 Ibid., October 24, 1884. 
7 Indianapolis Journal, June 22, 1888. 
8 Terre Haute Express (daily), June 27, 1888. 
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most exclusively to a discussion of the tariff,® an issue 
which had been thrust to the fore by Cleveland’s cour- 
ageous message of December 6, 1887, urging a down- 
ward revision. 

Following the opening of the tariff issue, Thompson 
was not slow in taking up his pen in defense of the prin- 
ciples of protection. Early in 1888, before the cam- 
paign started, he published a History of the Protective 
Tarif Laws. The book, which dealt only with the 
period before the Civil War, was read by John Sher- 
man, and favorably commended.!® His old friend and 
colleague in the Hayes cabinet, Charles Devens, wrote, 
“IT am glad that some of the old school of Henry Clay 
protectionists yet survive.’’!4 

Thompson, indeed, belonged to the old-school pro- 
tectionists. With him, belief in protection was almost 
a religion. He thought of it only in terms of the well- 
being and greatness of the nation. He did not fore- 
see any of the evils that high protection had helped 
to foster, or that individuals actuated by selfish interests 
would later take advantage of the tariff wall to prac- 
tice aggrandizement and profiteering. ‘‘Riches are not 
absolutely necessary to the greatness or happiness of 
individuals,” wrote Thompson, ‘‘but in order that na- 
tions may become great and powerful, and exercise a 
controlling influence in the world, they must possess 
material wealth. And their greatness and power is 
increased as this is generally distributed among their 
citizens. . . . Therefore, the Government should foster 
and encourage labor and industry, in all their forms, 
as the means of distributing wealth and increasing the 
number of homes in every part of the country.’’!? 

9 Terre Haute Express (daily), July 24, 1888. 


10 John Sherman to Richard W. Thompson, January 19, 1886, Lincoln 
National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne. 

11 Charles Devens to Richard W. Thompson, March 19, 1888, ibid. 

12 Richard W. Thompson, The History of Protective Tariff Laws 
(Chicago, 1888), 21. 
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Again he declared, “In regulating tariff duties it 
should always be remembered that the protective policy 
was established by the framers of the Government, with 
the special view of producing these results. It has had 
that effect, and has, consequently, made us a great na- 
tion. It could not have been so without it; and if, 
by any possibility in the future, it should be abandoned, 
our rapid decline may be dated from that period.’’!% 

The old-school protectionist was not much con- 
cerned about our duties and obligations to other peoples. 
The spirit of internationalism had not yet affected his 
thinking nor that of most other American political 
leaders. Thompson wrote for a day and generation that 
was essentially nationalist. “. . . the people of the 
United States,’ he asserted, ‘‘should be studiously care- 
ful never to forget that they owe their first and chiefest 
duty to themselves. If this were forgotten it does not 
require a prophet to foretell that we should no longer 
advance, but retrograde—go backward and not for- 
ward. It is our own primary duty to attend to the pro- 
motion of our own ‘general welfare,’ and leave other 
peoples to do the same thing. .. . 

“There may be something for the philanthropist 
and the humanitarian to admire in the idea of a united 
brotherhood of nations—such a molding into perfect 
unity of the sympathies and interests of all peoples as 
shall suppress every selfish desire and inaugurate the 
reign of perfect disinterestedness. More than a thou- 
sand years ago there were some who cherished the 
belief that not many centuries would elapse before man- 
kind would be peacefully and quietly brought into this 
condition. Others looked forward to a universal and 
harmonious empire, to be governed only in the spirit of 
generous and kindly emulation. But these were mere 
‘visions of the brain,’ which have filled history with 


13 [bid., 438. 
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myths that are merely confusing and misleading, be- 
cause they are unreal. The nations continue to move 
on in the same old way—each devoting its energies to 
its own peculiar welfare. They jostle each other as 
they have always done, since before the birth of history. 
. . . If there are any signs that this condition of the 
world is undergoing a change, they are not visible.’’4 

Among the letters found in the Thompson manu- 
scripts is one from Robert M. La Follette, Represen- 
tative from the Third Wisconsin District in Congress, 
asking for certain information to use in the tariff debate. 
The letter refers to ‘“‘your excellent history of the 
tariff."1° ‘The young Wisconsin leader was in those 
days a McKinley Tariff Republican. 

Although the Republicans won the election of 1888, 
the victory could hardly be interpreted as a verdict in 
favor of higher protection since Harrison received a 
minority of the popular vote..The vote was close in 
Indiana, Harrison carrying the state only by about 
2,400 votes. 

Four years later, at the Republican National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, Thompson was again a dele- 
gate. The convention was in session on June 9, his 
eighty-third birthday, and he was presented to the con- 
vention by another veteran Republican, Chauncey Depew. 
‘We have present among our number,” declared Mr. 
Depew, ‘‘a delegate who is today eighty-three years of 
age, in full activity, and in full possession of his facul- 
ties; and, while England claims so much for Mr. Glad- 
stone because at eighty-two he is so strong and vigor- 
ous, America claims more for Colonel Dick Thompson 

14 Thompson, History of Protective Tariff Laws, 515-16. 

15 R. M. La Follette to Thompson, June 9, 1888, Lincoln National Life 
Foundation, Fort Wayne. La Follette wrote that the Treasury Depart- 
ment denied Thompson’s statement at the opening of Ch. 40 (p. 424) in 
which he says that, due to the measures in support of free trade, there 


was a deficiency in the Treasury in 1860 which made necessary the 
borrowing of $20,000,000 in order to save public credit. 
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of Indiana. I move, sir, that the congratulations of this 
convention be extended to him.’’!® 

Thompson presented Harrison’s name ‘to the conven- 
tion in a very short speech, concluding with these words: 
“IT nominate to the convention for the Presidency of the 
United States that warrior-statesman, Benjamin Har- 
rison of Indiana.”!* Harrison was nominated, and his 
Democratic opponent was Cleveland. In this election 
a third party, the Populists, or People’s party, nomi- 
nated James B. Weaver, of Iowa, of whom it had been 
said, ““He was the prophet and the pioneer, the clear 
voice in advance. He planted and sowed what others 
came to reap.’?8 While one of the strongest demands 
of the new party was the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, the two older parties ig- 
nored the silver issue and made tariff the leading factor 
of their campaigns. 

Despite his age Colonel Thompson was able to open 
the campaign in Terre Haute early in September with a 
lengthy address.1° Ever ready to use his pen in the 
interests of his party, he wrote a series of articles on 
the tariff for the Chicago News Record. He also pre- 
sided at a large political gathering in his home city 
addressed by Governor William McKinley, of Ohio, 
who was touring Indiana in the interest of Harrison’s 
candidacy.?® Shortly before the election Thompson re- 
turned the compliment of McKinley, by going to Ohio 
for a campaign speech in Dayton. 

Thompson saw his party defeated in the nation and 
in his own state. Cleveland carried Indiana over Har- 
rison by a majority of 7,125 votes. The People’s party 


16 Terre Haute Express (daily), June 10, 1892. 

17 Indianapolis Journal (daily), June 10, 1892. 

18 James A. Woodburn, “Western Radicalism in American Politics,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 13(1926-27) :159. 

19 Terre Haute Express (daily), September 5, 1892. 

20 [bid., October 27, 1892. 
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polled over one million votes in the nation, and a little 
over 22,000 in Indiana. This large number of votes 
rolled up by a third party was an indication that the 
leaders in the old parties, of which Thompson was 
one, at that time seem to have been oblivious to the vital 
economic and social issues which were arising in the 
eighties and nineties. ‘Their intense partisanship ap- 
parently blinded them to the evils growing out of the 
huge accumulations of capital, almost unrestrained 
monopolistic enterprises, exploitation of natural re- 
sources, and the plight of the farmer and laborer. 

During the same week that Thompson celebrated 
his eighty-seventh birthday, June 9, 1896, he attended 
his last state convention in Indianapolis. He was chosen 
to preside and delivered the keynote address in clear 
ringing tones and with much of his old fire.?! Sixty years 
had passed since he had been present at his first con- 
vention in that city. 

The following week Thompson went as one of the 
delegates at large to the national convention at St. 
Louis. He served as chairman of the Indiana dele- 
gation which included Charles W. Fairbanks, Lew Wal- 
lace, Harry S. New, and Winfield T. Durbin. He cast 
his vote for his old friend, William McKinley, of Ohio, 
who was nominated on the first ballot. Born during the 
presidency of John Tyler, while Thompson was serv- 
ing his first term in the House of Representatives, Mc- 
Kinley, himself, had been a member of the House when 
Thompson was Secretary of the Navy. They had much 
in common despite the wide difference in their ages. 
Their dispositions were similar. McKinley, like Thomp- 
son, was a kindly, lovable man. Their views were much 
alike. Thompson had opposed the veto of the Bland- 
Allison Bill. McKinley had voted to pass the measure 
over the President’s veto. Both later repented of their 


21 Terre Haute Express (daily), June 16, 1896. 
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earlier leanings toward free silver. Both men were 
ardent champions of a protective tariff. 

This time the Democratic opponent was the young 
man from Nebraska, William Jennings Bryan, who had 
presented his free silver appeal in the convention so elo- 
quently and so appealingly that his silver plank was 
adopted and he became the party’s candidate. The Pop- 
ulists accepted him as their candidate also. During the 
campaign, the most intense and exciting the country had 
experienced since the Civil War, the Democratic can- 
didate twice visited Indiana on his strenuous speaking 
tour. Thousands flocked to hear ‘“‘the Boy Orator of the 
Blatten! 

Thompson did not take an active part in this cam- 
paign, but he did deliver a few addresses. Shortly before 
the election he spoke to a home-town audience for three 
quarters of an hour. He had no sympathy for Populism 
and Bryan Democracy. He probably never fully under- 
stood these movements and dismissed them thus: “The 
silver barons had persuaded multitudes of farmers to 
believe that if they would leave their plows and go in 
search after silver ore, it would be coined at the ratio 
of sixteen to one, and they would be enabled to pay 
their debts and purchase property with silver dollars 
worth only fifty cents each.’’?? 

In the election the Republicans won and Indiana gave 
McKinley a majority of a little more than 18,000 over 
Bryan. This was the last presidential election witnessed 
by Colonel Thompson. For twenty years he had seen 
his state fluctuate back and forth between the two par- 
ties. It had given its electoral vote to the Democratic 
candidate for president in 1876. In 1880 it was carried 
by the Republicans, and in 1884 by the Democrats, in 
1888 by the Republicans, and in 1892 by the Democrats. 
In these elections the highest difference between the 


22 Ibid., October 29, 1896. 
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votes cast for the candidates of the two leading parties 
for president was 7,125. Indiana was truly a doubtful 
state politically. The election of 1896 marked the be- 
ginning of a period of Republican control. 

Thompson followed the Spanish-American War, 
which marked the McKinley administration, with great 
interest. He gloried in the American naval victories won 
by the young men he had known as Secretary of the 
Navy. Among the letters he received from them is one 
from Admiral Dewey, written in response to a letter of 
congratulation on the occasion of the homecoming of 
the hero of Manila Bay. It ran thus: “I have very 
great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your very 
warm and cordial letter upon my home coming and I 
need hardly tell you how much I appreciate the ex- 
pression of your esteem and affection. It is worth all 
I have gone through with to have such appreciative 
greetings from one whose opinion I value so highly as 
your own. Your letter I shall preserve as a precious 
tribute from you.” 

Thompson was an expansionist of the Alfred Mahan 
school which advocated expanding commerce in our own 
merchant marine and acquisition of territory beyond our 
own boundaries, with a strong Navy to serve as protec- 
tion. Four or five years before the Spanish-American 
War, in an address before the students of the Indiana 
State Normal School, Colonel Thompson had predicted 
that the United States would expand until it came to 
include all of both continents, from the Arctic Ocean 
to Cape Horn. The speech is remembered to this day 
by students who heard it.28 Now, at the close of the 
war, he came to the defense of the expansionist policy 
of President McKinley. The Republicans, he argued, 
had no reason to apologize to anyone for this policy; 
the Democratic party had, in earlier times, been in favor 


23 Statement of William O. Lynch to the author. 
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of expansion. It was during the administrations of Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Polk, and Johnson that our boundaries 
had been extended. He could not plead his cause as 
he would have in his younger days, but it was well set 
forth by the youthful Senator from Indiana, Albert J. 
Beveridge. At a Blaine meeting in 1884 Colonel 
Thompson and Beveridge, then a young De Pauw stu- 
dent, had spoken from the same platform.24- Now in 
his maiden speech in the Senate, delivered on June 9, 
1900, in a voice clear and strong as Thompson’s in his 
younger days, the young man declared: ‘“The Philip- 
pines are ours forever. And just beyond the Philippines 
are China’s illimitable markets. .. . The Pacific is our 
ocean. 4n975 

It was only natural that Thompson would take an 
interest in the imperialistic Boer War. Still possessing 
the student habit of mind he did not content himself 
with mere newspaper accounts, but consulted many books 
in an endeavor to understand it in all its aspects. During 
his last illness and almost to the day of his death he 
kept himself informed on the great struggle in South 
Africa. When he could no longer read the daily news- 
paper reports of its progress, he had members of his 
family read to him. 

Politics was one of the vitalizing elements of 
Thompson’s long life. It was a part of the very elixir 
of his existence. It must have been a comfort to him 
to see his party swing into power. He lived to see 
prosperity return to the land, to witness the decline of 
silver sentiment and of Populism, and the rise of a 
new issue, that of imperialism. He did not live quite 
long enough to see his friend William McKinley re- 
nominated and re-elected president. He would have 


24 Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), 23. 
25 Congressional Record, 56 Congress, 1 session, 704. 
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found no difficulty, as did some Republicans, in support- 
ing the stand of his party on the “‘paramount”’ issue of 
the campaign in 1900. 

It is not known whether or not Thompson ever be- 
came personally acquainted with Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Republican vice-presidential candidate in 1900. They 
had both been delegates to the Republican National 
Convention in 1884. They may have met at that time. 
Later, when Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Thompson must have watched him with great 
interest, as he strove with might and main to have that 
branch of the service ready for the war with Spain 
which he believed was inevitable. He must have read 
with delight of his exploits as colonel of the famous 
Rough Riders Regiment at El Caney and San Juan 
Hill in Cuba. 

Thompson died before Roosevelt visited Terre 
Haute in the course of the campaign of 1900. It is 
interesting to reflect on the striking contrast in the 
personalities of these two political figures at the turn 
of the century—the older man the symbol of the past, 
of the nineteenth-century America, kindly, gentle, con- 
servative; the younger, typical of the twentieth century, 
aggressive, impulsive; the one with memories stretching 
back to the early days of the Republic; the other with a 
new vision of America in a new century. 


XXI. 


CLOSING YEARS 


D ESPITE HIS VIGOROUS POLITICAL ACTIVITIES and the 
demands made upon his time by the Canal Company 
from 1880 to 1889, much of the last twenty years of 
Thompson’s life was spent in his home. In the summer 
of 1881 he purchased a large house on South Sixth 
Street in Terre Haute, nearly opposite his old home- 
stead, and moved into town from Spring Hill. His un- 
married children, Mary and Harry, lived with him. 
Virginia and her husband, David W. Henry, following 
their marriage in 1885, moved into a beautiful home 
nearby, presented to them by her father. Richard W., 
Jr., lived in Texas, Frederick in California, Charles, a 
great favorite of his father, died in 1883, at the age 
of thirty-six. 

The new house, white and two storied, had an ornate 
Moorish veranda and stood in a large lot surrounded 
by fine old trees. It was furnished in what has come to 
be known as the Victorian style. There were large com- 
fortable chairs, haircloth sofas, and heavy black walnut 
tables. On the walls were a number of landscapes in 
oil which the Colonel admired. Scattered around the 
rooms were many objects, gifts of ship captains and 
other admiring friends. Here were relics from the Me- 
nominee Indians, crude handiwork from Alaska, china 
and beautiful needlework from Japan, oriental prayer 
rugs, and a camphor wood cabinet from South America. 
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In this house, on the evening of May 5, 1886, the 
Thompsons celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. It was one of the most notable social occasions 
in Terre Haute’s history. Colonel and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, surrounded by their children, received the guests 
that poured into the house from eight until twelve 
o'clock to pay their respects. Almost two years later, 
on the morning of Palm Sunday, Mrs. Thompson died, 
bringing to an end a marriage that had been almost 
ideal. ‘hey had been most congenial in tastes and in- 
terests. Mrs. Thompson was never happier than when 
making a pleasant home for her family and working 
in her flower garden. Like her husband she was a lover 
of good books, including fiction which Thompson 
seldom read. She was a woman of rare charm and her 
acts of charity and kindness had endeared her to the en- 
tire community. Letters of condolence were received 
from far and wide. 

Thompson missed her keenly. His deep feeling is 
revealed in a note of sympathy he wrote to ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes on the death of Mrs. Hayes a little over 
a year later: “It is impossible for those upon whom 
the same blow has not fallen to realize how hard it is 
to give up the loved one whose sweet counsel has made 
the rough paths of life smooth. But it is not death 
when those depart whose lives have sent incense to the 
skies; it is new life, and they are only called home 
to gather it afresh.’’} 

As he grew older Thompson spent more and more 
time in the library on the second floor of his new home. 
Three sides were lined with shelves of books extending 
to the ceiling, and the collection was constantly grow- 
ing by purchases and by gifts from friends. The room 
was a favorite gathering place for students of Rose 


1 Thompson to R. B. Hayes, June 25, 1889, Hayes Memorial Library, 
Fremont, Ohio. 
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Polytechnic Institute. They were free to drop in to 
borrow books and to chat with the master of the house. 
Thompson served on the board of trustees of the In- 
stitute from the time of its founding by his good friend 
Chauncey Rose in 1874, until his death. 

His interest in education and institutions of learn- 
ing brought continual demands on him for addresses. 
He regularly attended the commencement exercises at 
the Rose Institute and addressed the graduating class. 
In November, 1881, he was invited by David Starr 
Jordan, president of Indiana University, to speak to 
the student body on Abraham Lincoln.2 He also de- 
livered an address before the alumni association of the 
Indiana State Normal School on the evening of June 12, 
1884, selecting for his subject ‘“The Lessons of Life.” 
His message was a plea for courage and self-reliance to 
meet the problems of the new age. ‘“The whole world 
seems to be in a transition state,’ he declared. ‘‘The 
things of today pass by and are buried with those of 
yesterday so rapidly that we have scarcely time to 
ponder upon the philosophy they teach before we shall 
be confronted by the new and startling events of to- 
morrow. Epochs follow each other with succession al- 
most as rapid as the revolutions of the earth. What 
filled a whole century of former times and even more 
than a century is crowded into one of our years. Every- 
thing plunges forward as if additional velocity had been 
acquired from super-human strength. Society every- 
where exists in a perpetual whirl of excitement and 
anticipation, and the sands seem to run through the hour- 
glass with more rapidity than ever before. All this 
stirring and bustling life is filled with actual and stern 
realities. . . . How illimitable are the fields of labor 
and of duty which lie before us! The earth itself does 


2David Starr Jordan to Thompson, November 28, 1881. Lincoln 
National Life Foundation, Fort Wayne. 
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not even limit them; for everything in nature—the sun, 
moon, stars, sky, sea, the trees of the forest, and the 
verdure of the fields—the bud, the blossom, the tiny 
leaflet, and imprint of the rainbow upon the flowers, all 
point to another sphere and to a higher, holier, and 
purer happiness for which our immortal spirits contin- 
ually yearn, and which alone can fill up the full measure 
of our bliss.’’® 

Thompson’s presence was always expected at Me- 
morial Day and Fourth of July exercises in Terre Haute. 
His addresses on these occasions were always pitched 
on a high plane, dignified, and replete with lofty senti- 
ments of love of country. They were often discourses 
upon the history and theory of our government. “What- 
soever strengthens the sentiment of patriotism among 
the people of a free country,” said Thompson in his 
Memorial Day address in Terre Haute on May 30, 
1886, ‘‘adds to their qualification and fitness for citizen- 
ship, and thereby gives greater security to the govern- 
ment which confers it. This sentiment is universally 
esteemed to be the chiefest among the civic virtues, be- 
cause it has its origin in a desire for the promotion and 
security of the public welfare.’’* 

In the autumn of 1890 President Harrison named 
Colonel Thompson as one of the members of a board 
to select a site in the North Pacific for a naval station.® 
Accepting the appointment, the aged man, accompanied 
by his son Harry, made the long journey to Puget Sound. 
With the other members of the commission he circum- 
navigated the water of the Sound and later visited the 
towns of Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland, and the Valley 
of the Willamette. 


3 MS. in possession of Mrs. George Kean. A report of this meeting 
is given in the Terre Haute Express, June 13, 1884. 

4 Terre Haute Evening Gazette, May 31, 1886. 

5 President Harrison to Thompson, September 12, 1890. Photostat in 
Lincoln National Life Foundation. 
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In September, 1892, Thompson joined Judge Walter 
Q. Gresham and Senator Daniel W. Voorhees, and other 
notable personages, in witnessing a race, not a political 
one, but one that attracted much attention in Terre 
Haute. It was the annual Terre Haute racing meet, 
the fame of which was widespread. ‘‘Nancy Hanks” 
broke the world’s record by trotting a mile in 2:04 
minutes. The event caused the following poetic effusion 
in the Indianapolis Journal: 


“It was a man from Terry Hut 
From the classic Wabash shore 
I asked him as to politics 
He murmured ‘“Two-naught-four.’ 


“Says I to him, How is the corn? 

Is there much wheat in store? 

He turned on me a fishy eye 

And whispered “Iwo-naught-four.’ ” 


Even from far away Boston the staid old Boston 
Transcript sent her compliments to ‘Nancy Hanks’ 
and suggested that there would be many citizens in that 
Indiana town who would be like the one James Whitcomb 
Riley tells of 


“and boast and strut 
Around the streets of Terry Hut.’’6 


Thompson took an active part in the Terre Haute 
Literary Club, organized in 1881 and still flourishing. 
Stanley Coulter, former dean of Purdue University, is 
an authority for the statement that Thompson was a 
profound thinker, a forceful speaker, and an inspira- 
tion to the younger members of the club.7. Perhaps 
because of his age, his long interesting career, and his 
felicity of expression, he was easily overrated. He was 

6 Quoted in Terre Haute Express (daily), October 3, 1892. 


7 John G. Coulter, The Dean, An Account of His Career and of His 
Convictions (Lafayette, 1940), 86. 
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not deeply profound nor original in his thinking. He 
was rather conventional. He was not given to blazing 
new trails. However, his addresses did attract unusual 
interest, and it was often necessary for the club to 
seek a larger hall than usual when he was to be the 
speaker. On one occasion he chose for his subject the 
presidents he had known. He had met all of them 
from Thomas Jefferson to William McKinley, and was 
personally acquainted with most of them. His intense 
partisanship of earlier days had given way to more 
tolerant feeling, rendering possible a more impartial 
view of the earlier presidents and one more in accord 
with the verdict of history. 

The address made such a profound impression that 
he was urged to write a book on the same theme. He 
reluctantly consented, and in 1894 two volumes ap- 
peared under the title Recollections of Sixteen Presi- 
dents from Washington to Lincoln, published by the 
Bowen-Merrill Company of Indianapolis. ‘The manu- 
script containing his recollections of the presidents from 
Andrew Johnson to Grover Cleveland was later com- 
pleted but never published.*® 

In the same year, 1894, a religious volume by 
Thompson appeared under the title Footprints of the 
Jesuits. Like his earlier work on The Papacy and the 
Civil Power, it was written from a strong Protestant 
viewpoint. Another work, written about the same time 
but never published, was “The Singletons—A Story of 
Virginia Lives Worth Living.” The names employed 
were fictitious but the characters were drawn from real 
life. Their lives were interwoven with important public 
events. The story is valuable chiefly as a study of society 
in Virginia in the early part of the nineteenth century as 
the author remembered it. 


8 The manuscript was among the Thompson papers in possession of 
the family, 1930, 
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Thus Colonel Thompson spent the sunset years of 
his life. The old white-haired gentleman became a 
familiar figure to everyone in Terre Haute. In the sum- 
mer he was seen sitting on the front porch or on the 
lawn under the trees. In his dress and manner he was 
the old-fashioned gentleman. He wore a long black 
broadcloth coat, a tall black silk hat, a high collar round 
which was wound a black silk stock. He chatted with his 
neighbors and went out nearly every day for a ride in 
his phaeton. He took a ride in the first automobile that 
appeared on the streets of Terre Haute. 

The Thompson home was a mecca for men well 
known in the state and nation. Clem Studebaker came, 
bringing with him on one of his visits a picture of the 
little blacksmith shop in South Bend, the nucleus of the 
Studebaker manufacturing plant. Here, too, came 
Richard Oglesby, ex-governor of Illinois, Benjamin Har- 
rison, and William McKinley. James Whitcomb Riley 
never failed to call on “‘Uncle Dick’? when he came to 
Terre Haute. After one of these visits he composed a 
poem entitled “Regardin’ Terry Hut” which contained 
these lines: 


““Take, even, statesmanship, and wit, 

And ginerel git-up-and-git, 

Old Terry Hut is sound clean through !— 
Turn old Dick Thompson loose, er Dan 
V orehees—and where’s they any man 

Kin even hold a candle to 

Their eloquence?” 


Colonel Thompson’s birthdays were regularly cele- 
brated at his home. Friends and relatives from Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, and the nearby towns never failed 
to come, and his house was usually filled to overflowing. 
His eighty-fifth birthday anniversary, in 1894, was 
especially memorable. The formal part of the cele- 
bration took place at the Opera House. The meeting 
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was called to order by Mayor Fred A. Ross, an old-time 
friend of the Colonel. Letters were read from all the 
surviving members of the Hayes Cabinet: William 
Evarts, John Sherman, Carl Schurz, and David M. Key. 
There were also letters from Robert C. Winthrop, 
speaker of the House of Representatives of the Thirtieth 
Congress, from his friend Senator Daniel W. Voor- 
hees, from William McKinley, then governor of Ohio, 
and many others. Among the speakers were ex-Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison, Professor John Clark Rid- 
path, and James Whitcomb Riley.® 

Colonel Thompson was often asked for the secret 
of his long life. He invariably replied that he attributed 
his vigorous old age to temperate habits in eating and 
drinking. The Colonel was, however, an excessive smok- 
er, and his doctor finally had to limit him to four cigars 
a day. His good friend Robert G. Ingersoll wrote to 
him in 1898, “It always gives me hope to look upon 
your face. I think that if I can only smoke enough I 
may live to be eighty-nine. I hope that you will live to 
reverse the figures and add two more. .. .” Knowing 
his fondness for smoking, his friends often sent him 
gifts of cigars. The following letter to E. W. Halford, 
secretary to President Harrison, in 1892, indicates that 
he had recently been remembered by the President in 
this manner: ‘‘Please thank the President in my name 
for the fine cigars which, along with your note, were 
received several days ago. As I had never before 
smoked a cigar costing $2.50 I hestitated somewhat 
before perpetrating an act of such extravagance. But 
when I considered that the President was responsible 
for tempting, I ventured upon one and found it very 
fine. I am keeping the others for some future occasion. 
I started out with the intention of ascertaining how 


® Terre Haute Exfress (daily), June 10, 1894. 
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many whiffs it contained, & concluded, when I got 
through, there were 250—just one cent a whiff.’’!° 

On February 9, 1900, eight months after the cele- 
bration of his ninetieth birthday, the career of the 
“Grand Old Man of Indiana,” as he was affectionately 
called, came to an end. On the morning of the twelfth 
his body lay in state in the First Methodist Church in 
Terre Haute. The schools were dismissed for the day. 
The children were brought by their teachers to look 
upon him whose like they would never see again. Stu- 
dents of the Indiana State Normal School and of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute also came. In the afternoon 
of the same day services were held at the South Sixth 
Street home. Here citizens of all classes and walks of 
life came to pay their last respects. The gentleness and 
kindliness of his nature made him universally beloved 
by his fellow townsmen who knew him best. 

He was buried in the beautiful Highland Lawn 
Cemetery on a hillside overlooking the Wabash Val- 
ley, with the city he loved so well in the distance. Near- 
by was the grave of his friend, Daniel W. Voorhees, 
whose death had occurred three years before. 

The meeting of the state Republican convention of 
1900 took place a few weeks after the death of the 
veteran leader. Very appropriately the party platform 
incorporated the following paragraph: ‘‘With reverence 
we refer to the absence from this convention of the 
‘grand old man’ Col. Richard W. Thompson, whom 
we all loved and whose memory is firmly enshrined in 
our hearts. Stilled is that voice which for more than 
half a century, gave utterance to Republican wisdom and 
eloquence; at rest is that silvered head, which was as 
inspiring as were the white plumes of Henry of Na- 
varre. 1! 


10 Transcript of letter furnished by A. T. Volwiler, Ohio University. 
11 Indianapolis News, April 25, 1900. 
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Colonel Thompson was the last survivor of the In- 
diana General Assembly of 1834 and of the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth Congresses. Three members only 
of the original Hayes Cabinet survived him—Evarts, 
Sherman, and Schurz. The span of his life covered the 
period from stagecoach and candle days to the advent 
of the automobile and the electric light. He had seen 
the country grow from a nation of seventeen states 
with a population of 7,000,000 to one of forty-four 
states with 76,000,000 inhabitants. He had seen it 
expand from the Rocky Mountains and the Sabine River 
to the Pacific and to lands beyond the sea. It was truly 
said of him that “‘he was the last link in the chain which 
bound the fathers of the Republic and the fourth genera- 
tion of their sons.” 

Colonel Thompson can scarcely be called a statesman 
of the first rank. Whether or not he was a great man 
depends upon one’s definition of greatness. Possessed 
of more ambition and drive he might have risen higher 
than he did. He belonged to a period characterized by 
provincialism. It was the provincialism of community, 
of region, and at most of the nation. The leaders of 
this era, unlike those of the Revolutionary period such 
as Adams and Jefferson, were not men of ‘“‘wide hor- 
izons’’ and world outlook, as Van Wyck Brooks has so 
aptly stated. ‘Thompson shared this provincialism. He 
came to a small city on the banks of the Wabash as a 
young man. He was welcomed by the growing com- 
munity. He came to love it and exemplified this love 
by his spirit of neighborliness. Here he preferred to 
remain. Save for two brief periods of residence in 
Washington it was his home for nearly sixty years. 

Even when he was advocating expansion, he was 
thinking in terms of nationalism. In one particular, how- 
ever, Colonel Thompson was less provincial than many 
other men of his time. He lacked what might be termed 
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sectional provincialism. His southern background, fol- 
lowed by long residence in the North, enabled him 
to see with clear vision the issues between the two sec- 
tions which led to the Civil War. His efforts to avert 
the great crisis of the Civil War and to get people to 
think calmly on the issues of that day reveal the states- 
manlike qualities of the man more than anything else in 
his long career. When the war came he threw himself 
heart and soul into the Union cause. At the end of the 
conflict he did all that he could to help “bind up the 
nation’s wounds.” 

His most important office was that of Secretary of 
the Navy. While he did not have much of a Navy over 
which to preside, he was not a weak Cabinet member, 
as some of his critics would have us believe. It would 
have been better if he had served to the end of the 
Hayes administration. His connection with the canal 
company was unfortunate. 

In politics Thompson was throughout life essentially 
conservative. He affiliated with the Whig party in his 
youthful years and at heart always remained a Whig. 
The Jacksonian reform wave failed to attract him. 
He was slow in affiliating with the Republican party. 
He had none of the reforming zeal that led many Re- 
publicans to join such revolts as the Liberal Republican 
movement in 1872 or the Mugwumps in 1884. Had 
he been living, he would not have become an insurgent 
in 1909, nor would he have followed Theodore Roose- 
velt or Robert La Follette into the ranks of Progressives. 

It was as an orator that he won his greatest fame. 
He was at home on the public platform. He lived at a 
time when oratory attained the heights of a real art. 
He belonged to the age of Clay and Webster and that 
galaxy of orators of pre-Civil War days. He was never 
a profound thinker, but had a facility for phrasing the 
thoughts of large numbers of people, rather than of 
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leading them to new concepts of thought. His oratory 
was accepted and greatly admired at the time. The 
language employed was often florid and ornate. While 
his addresses were appeals to the emotions, they were 
more than that. They were instructive as well. Many 
of them revealed long study and wide reading. He 
possessed peculiar charm of voice and grace of manner. 
Herein we have the explanation of the reason why an 
audience could listen to him for hours at a time without 
growing tired. 

It was his lot, finally, to pass through a serene old 
age close to those he loved. Typical of the many news- 
paper comments made at the time of his death is the fol- 
lowing from the Indianapolis News :12 

“In the death of Colonel Thompson, a unique and 
most picturesque character passes. His genial tempera- 
ment, his easy-going disposition, the kindly and chivyal- 
rous instincts that dominated him, always made him 
a personal friend of all who knew him. From first to 
last he preserved an influence of personality rare in 
these days; he was in this, as in many things, typical of 
Southern character. A man of pure and blameless life, 
of high intellectual quality, the ease and gentleness of 
life seemed rather attractive to him than the strenuous 
endeavor more characteristic of the modern spirit. In 
character, as in appearance, indeed, he was an admirable 
realization of the phrase, ‘a gentleman of the old 
school.’ Gifted with a speaking voice, the beauty of 
which has rarely been excelled, endowed with natural 
eloquence and with many of the graces and much of 
the power of a popular speaker, he became an orator, 
sympathetic, entertaining, convincing, and one who, with- 
out trace of egotism, yet left the impress of his winning 
personality with his speech always in a way that bound 
men to him wherever he was heard. 


12 Issue of February 9, 1900. 
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“With only an occasional public office . . . he yet 
was in touch with public affairs through a long stretch 
of his country’s history. Considering his attainments, 
his position, the universal welcome that awaited him, 
he did not exercise the influence that he might have 
exercised, had he to his attractive and loveable qualities 
added the strenuousness of purpose, the fire of ambition 
that have animated men with fewer gifts and smaller 
abilities. He seems, indeed, to have had a character al- 
most wholly formed under the early conditions of this 
country. The new life that has come in since the civil 
war, the industrial development, the eager push and 
persistence of modern endeavor seemed to touch him 
little. He was the stately, polished, courteous, easy- 
going gentleman, genial, loveable, high-minded, that 
might stand as a type of the olden time, as he might 
in his appearance with his well-marked features, his eyes 
flashing, yet soft and kindly, and his crown of silver 
hair.” 
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and legislative bills (1834-36), 
23, 24-25, 26-27. See also Na- 
tional Road; Railroads; Wabash 
and Erie Canal. 

Internal revenue collector, Terre 
Haute, 194, 195, 

Interoceanic canal, need for and 
possible routes, 251, 252, 255, 
267. See also Panama Canal. 

Irving, Washington, visits Wash- 
ington, D. C., 51. 


Jackson, Andrew, Thompson’s 


recollections of, 8-10; political 
Teqger 19. 200h 27. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 
recollections of, 4-5, 

Jewett, Cornell, 260. 

Johnson, Andrew, 
Congress, 90; nominated for 
vice-president, 191; becomes 
president, 194-95; removes 
Thompson from office, 195; 
Thompson’s recollections of, 90, 
288. 

Jones, Francis, of Virginia, 2. 

Jones, Gabriel, of Virginia, 2. 

Jones, Gabriel, 2d, 2. 

Jones Robert, 2. 

Jordan, David Starr, 285. 

Julian, George W., on Lincoln and 
the patronage, 193; joins Liberal 
Republicans, 204. 


Kansas, question of slavery in, 
111, 131, 144, 145; emigrants to, 
145, 

Kansas-Nebraska bill, 144. 

Kennedy, Andrew, elected to Con- 
gress, 45, 

Kentucky, 
172-73n. 

Key, David M., Postmaster Gen- 
eral; 215-16, 217, 218, 222, 223. 
229, 245, 290. 

Key, Philip Barton, 220. 

Kingsbury, John, 17n. 

Kinney, Amory, 77, 129. 

Knights of the Golden Circle, ac- 
tivities in Indiana, 187-88n. 

Know Nothing party, origin, 146; 
successor to Whig party, 146; 
Position on slavery issue, 146, 
147, 153; Thompson affiliates 
with, 147; national and_ state 
council (1855), 146, 147; (1856), 
150; state council (1857), 154; 
election and campaign (1856), 
150-54; (1858), 154-55; dissolu- 


Thompson’s 


215, 216; in 


status in Civil 


War, 
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- Know Nothing Party—(Cont.) 


tion, 156, 157; former members 
vote for Lincoln, 165. 

Korea, treaty with United States, 
248-49. 


Lafayette, Marquis de, Thompson’s 
recollections of, 5-6. 

La Follette, Robert M., 276. 

Lalumier, Father Simon, Catholic 
priest at Terre Haute, 80, 198. 

Lamar, Lucius C., 226. 

Lane, Henry S., political speaker, 
37, 40, 103; elected to Congress, 
45+ joins Republican party, 145; 
candidate for U.S. Senate 
(1858), 155-56; opinion of 
Thompson, 155-56; in Republi- 
can convention (1860), 159; can- 
didate for governor (1860), 163- 
64, 165; U.S. Senator, inter- 
views Lincoln on appointment 
for Thompson, 193; trustee De 
Pauw University, 199; letters to, 
from J. O. Jones, 151-52; from 
Thompson, 177-78, 184-85; let- 
ter from, to W. K. Edwards, 
155-56; to Thompson, 163. 

Lane, Joseph, in Mexican War, 93. 

Law, John, 34. 

Lawrence County, courthouses, 13- 
14; seminary, 14-15; election 
results (1836), 28. 

Letcher, John, governor of Vir- 
ginia, letter from ‘Thompson, 
166-68. 

Liberal Republicans, 203, 204-5. 

Lincoln, Abraham, representative 
in Congress, 90-92, 94-95, 96, 105, 
106; favors Taylor for president, 
99; dislike of Congressional life, 
111-12; wants land-office ap- 
pointment, 113-14; offered secre- 
taryship Oregon Territory, 114; 


favors colonization of negroes, 
123; attorney, 125; candidate for 
president (1860), 159-65; cor- 
respondence with Thompson dur- 
ing 1860 campaign, 159-61, 165; 
president: mentioned, 171, 173n, 
179, 184, 188, 195; relations 
with Thompson, 173-77, 190; 
cabinet, 173-74; confidence in 
Northern victory, 174; issues 


Emancipation Proclamation, 
175-77, 178; reconstruction 
plan, 177-78; gives Thomp- 


son appointments, 182-83, 192, 
193-94; renomination, 190-91; 
patronage, 193, 194; assassina- 
tion, 194; 
Thompson’s recollections of, 91- 
92, 174-75, 176-77. 

Linder, Usher F., of Illinois, 78, 
125-26. 

Linton, William C., 196. 

Liquor, use of, in Washington, 
D. C., 48, 52; in Indiana, 132- 
see 

Logan, John A., 217. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 
243. 
Louisville (Ky.), Thompson mi- 


grates to, 12; Pres. Hayes and 

cabinet at, 223. 
Louisville Journal, 

writes for, 173. 
Lynn, 14-15, 
Lyttleton, , of Virginia, 51. 


Thompson 


McCarty, Jonathan, candidate for 
governor (1840), 38. 

McCarty, Nicholas, nominated for 
governor (1852), 142. 

McCarty, William M., 156. 

McClellan, George B., in Civil 
War, 179; candidate for presi- 
dent (1864), 191. 
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McCrary, George W., Secretary 
of War, 215, 217, 218, 223, 229, 
244, 260. 


McCulloch, Hugh, 22. 

McDonald, Joseph E., U.S. Sena- 
tor, 221. 

McGaughey, E. W., 85, 114. 

McKeen, William R., 161. 

McKinley, William, 277, 289, 290; 
candidate for president (1896), 
278-79; (1900), 281. 

McLane, Ann, 15. 

McLane, Robert M. 95. 

McLane, William, of Bedford, 12, 
15, 20. 

McLean, John, candidate for presi- 
dent (1848), 100n. 

McRitchie, Capt. 
Navy, 243. 


Bol U.S: 


Madison, Dolly, home in Wash- 
ington, 48. 

Madison, James, Thompson’s recol- 
lections of, 5. 

Mahan, Alfred, 280. 

Mangum, Willie P., U.S. Senator, 
51-52, 54, 56-57; affiliates with 
Know Nothing party, 147. 

Mare Island Navy Yard, Thomp- 
son visits, 246-47. 

Marsh Breech and Muzzle Load- 
ing Arms Company, 194n. 

Marshall, Joseph G., 40, 112, 113. 

Marshall, Thomas F., in Congress, 
65, 66. 

Martindale, E. B., letter from O. P. 
Morton, 211. 

Mason, Frank H., U.S. consul, let- 
ter to Pres. Hayes, 261. 

Menominee Indians, ‘Thompson 
serves as legal counsel for in 
claims case, 119-22. 

Mexican cessions, question of slav- 
ery in, 97-98, 105-6, 138, 139, 
149. 
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Mexican War, 84, 86, 87-88, 92-94, 
95-96, 99. 

Miami Indians, 
117-18. 

Michigan City, harbor, 41. 

Michigan Road, 23. 

Mills, Caleb, address on education, 
128, 129. 

Missouri 
144. 

Monetary problems, during Hayes 
administration, 227-29. 

Monroe, James, Thompson’s recol- 
lections of, 5. 
Monroe Doctrine, 
Panama Canal, 
262, 263, 264. 

Moore, Sir Thomas, 110. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., appropria- 
tion for experiments with tele- 
graph, 70-71. 

Morton, Oliver P., candidate for 
governor (1856), 150-51; 
governor: mentioned, 170, 183, 

200, 204; appoints Thompson 
brigadier general and com- 
mandant, 178-79; pushes re- 
cruiting, 180; controversy with 
Thompson over arrest of Voor- 
hees, 188; Thompson supports 
during Civil War, 190; en- 
dorsed for governor (1864), 
191; confers with Pres. John- 
son, 194; 
U.S. Senator and political leader, 
205-6; candidate for president 
(1876), 206-8; part in choos- 
ing Hayes’s cabinet, 210, 211; re- 
lations with Benjamin Harrison, 
211+) death, 221, 
Mugwumps, 272. 


claims against, 


Compromise, repeal of, 


in relation to 
55,4255, 259, 


“Nancy Hanks,” race horse, 287. 
Nast, Thomas, 205. 
National Bank, see U.S. Bank. 
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National Road, 23; appropriations 
for, 41, 69-70; travel on, 45; in 
Terre Haute, 74. 

National Union Republican party, 
201. 

Navy Department, see 
States Navy Department. 

Negroes, colonization of, 123, 124; 
suffrage, 201, 205, 225. 

Nelson, Thomas H., 85. 

New, Harry S., 278. 

New Albany (Ind.), women’s sem- 
inary, 132. 

New Granada, see Colombia. 
New Mexico, question of slavery 
in, 97-98, 105-6, 111, 138, 139. 
New Orleans (La.), market for 

Indiana products, 13, 15. 

New York Sun, criticism of Thomp- 
son, 259, 

Nicolay, John G., 161. 

“Nipsic,” repair of, 236. 

Noble, Charley, 79. 

Noble, Noah, governor, makes 
Thompson his aide, 22-23; ap- 
points him notary, 24; letter from 
Thompson, 24-25; message on 
state university, 33. 

Norfolk (Va.), 167. 

Noyes, Edward F., minister to 
France, 260-61. 


United 


Oglesby, Richard, 289. 

Order of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, 146. 

Order of United Americans, 146. 

Oregon Country, acquisition of, 
83-84, 92; slavery in, 97-98. 

Owen, Robert Dale, quoted on 
travel in Indiana, 21; trustee, 
Indiana University, 34; debate 
with Thompson, 41. 


Palestine (Ind.), 14. 
Palfrey, John G., in Congress, 89, 
105. 


Panama Canal, French company 
obtains permission to build, 251- 
52; opposition in United States 
to French control, 252-56; 
American Committee formed to 
represent French company: 

members, 254; duties, 254-55; 
Thompson’s selection as chair- 
man, 250, 255-61; activities, 
264-65, 267-68; 
sale of stock by French company, 
260, 261; Congressional investi- 
gation of French company and 
its plans, 262-64; construction 
begun, 264; failure, 266, 268; 
taken over by United States, 268. 

Panama Railroad Company, 122. 

The Papacy and the Civil Power, 
Thompson author of (1876), 
197-99. 

Pendleton, John S., in Congress, 
55-56. 

People’s Party in Indiana, begin- 
nings of, 144-45; campaign and 
election (1856), 150-53. See also 
Populist party. 

Perry, Matthew C., 249. 

Petition, right of, John Quincy 
Adams fights for, 64-66. 

Philomathean Society, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 132. 

Pierce, Franklin, U.S. Senator, 53, 
54; elected president (1852), 
143. 

Pitcher, John, 40. 

Politics, see Elections and election 
campaigns; names of different 
political parties. 

Polk, James K., 92; elected presi- 
dent, 83; expansionist policy; 83- 
84; Thompson opposes policies, 
86; blamed for Mexican War, 
93, 95; peace envoy sent to 
Mexico, 96; message to Con- 
gress (1848), 105. 
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Popular sovereignty, 138, 139, 144. 

Populist party, election and cam- 
Ppaign (1892), 277-78; (1896), 
279. 

Porter, Albert G., 211, 273. 

Pre-emption system, 60. 

Prentice, George D., editor, Louis- 
ville Journal, 172-73. 

Preston, William C., 54. 

Prices, for produce in 1840's, p. 76. 

Proffit, George H., elected to Con- 
gress, 45; upholds Pres. Tyler, 
57. 

Prohibition law, enacted in Indi- 
ana (1855), 133. 

Public lands, distribution of pro- 
ceeds from sale of, 54, 60; pre- 
emption system, 60; swamp lands 
given to states, 124. 

Public school system, campaign for, 
127-30. 


Railroads, relative merits of canals 
vs. railroads, 24; extension to 
Pacific coast, 135-37. See also 
Terre Haute and Richmond Rail- 
road. 

Ramsay, Alexander, Secretary of 
War, 258. 

Rariden, James, 40. 

Reconstruction, Lincoln’s _ policy, 
177-78; Congressional plan, 201- 
2, 204; Morton’s attitude toward, 
205; in Republican platform 
(1876), 206; Hayes’s policy, 222- 
24. 

Rector, Edward, 199. 

Rector, Isaac, 199. 

Reed, Thomas B., 244. 

Republican party, beginning of, 
144-45; elections and campaigns 
(1856), 153-54; (1858), 154, 
155; (1860), 159-66; (1864), 
191; (1868), 201-3; (1872), 204- 
5; (1876), 208-9; (1884), 272- 


73; (1888), 273-74, 276; (1892), 
277-78; (1896), 279-80; national 
conventions (1860), 157, 158-59: 


(1864), 191; (1868), 202-3; 
(1872), 204; (1876), 206-8; 
(1880), 271; (1884), 271-72; 
(1888), 273} | (1892), 276-77. 
(1896), 278; state conventions 
(1864), 190-91; (1868), 202; 
(1872), 203-4; (1876), 206; 


(1896), 278; (1900), tribute to 
Thompson, 291; known as Union 
party (1864), 192; Morton’s 
leadership in, 205. 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, in Con- 
gress, 90. 

Ridpath, John Clark, 290. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 290; 
quoted on Terre Haute, 287, 289. 

Robeson, George M., Secretary of 
Navy, 232-34, 235. 

Rodgers, Adm. C. R., 247, 

Rodman, Hugh, 248. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, candidate for 
vice-president, 282. 

Rose, Chauncey, of Terre Haute, 
134, 285. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, 284-85. 

Ross, Fred A., 290. 


St. Louis (Mo.), railroad terminus, 
134; railroad convention § at 
(1849), 136-37. 

St. Mark’s parish (Va.), 2, 4. 

Schley, Winfield S., 221. 

Schools, see Education; names of 
individual schools. 

Schurz, Carl, 202, 204; Secretary 
of Interior, 216, 217, 218, 223, 
227, 229, 230, 245, 290, 292. 

Scott, George A., 188n. 

Scott, John T., 188n. 

Scott, Winfield, candidate for pres- 
ident (1848), 99, 100n; (1852), 
142, 143. 
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Secession, —Thompson’s views on, 
170, 176. 

Seligman, J. and W., on Ameri- 
can Committee, Panama Canal, 
254, 255, 256, 267. 

Seward, William H., 143, 159. 

Seymour, Horatio, 203. 

Shawnee Indians, Thompson acts 
as legal counsel for in claims 
case, 11757 119. 

Shellebarger and Wilson, law firm, 
265. 

Sherman, John, 274, 290, 292; Sec- 
retary of Treasury, 214, 215, 217, 
218 229, 244; correspondence 
with Thompson over chairman- 
ship of Panama Canal commit- 
tee, 257-58; candidate for pres- 
ident, 271-72. 

Shroeder, Seaton, 221. 

Shufeldt, Commodore Robert W., 
248, 249. 

Sickles, Daniel, 220. 

Silver, use of, as currency, 228-29, 
277, 219. 

Simpson, Edward, 221. 

Sinclear, Joseph, 117, 118. 

Slaughter, Francis, of Virginia, 2. 

Slaughter, Martha, marriages, 2-3. 

Slaughter, Robert, of Virginia, 2. 

Slavery, in Virginia Piedmont, 8; 
issue in 1847 Congressional elec- 
tion, 87-88; discussion in 30th 
Congress, 97-98, 105-11, 149; 
slavery and slave trade in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 105, 106, 107, 
110, 139, 149, 154; economic lim- 
its of, 111, 141; discussion in 
31st Congress, 138-42; position 
of Know Nothing party on, 146, 
147, 153, 154; 

Thompson’s views on: in 1847 
campaign, 87-88, 105; speeches 
and votes in Congress, 106, 
107-10; articles in National 


Intelligencer, 139-41; expressed 
in speeches and writings (1855- 
60), 148, 149, 151-52, 154-55, 
159, 163, 164. 

Slidell mission, 95. 

Smith, Caleb B., political leader, 
39, 40; in Congress, 89, 93; Sec- 
retary of Interior, 123, 174. 

Smith, Justin H., quoted on Whigs 
and Mexican War, 93. 

Smith, Kirby, Confederate general, 
180-81. 

Smith, Oliver H., political speaker, 
40; at educational convention, 
128, 129; at railroad convention, 
137. 

Sons of Temperance, 132. 

Soule, John B., originator of 
phrase, “Go West, Young Man, 
135-36. 

Spanish-American War, 268, 270, 
280. 

“Spring Hill”, 
190, 196-97. 
Stem, Mrs. A. M., sister-in-law of 

Thompson, 212. 
Stephens, Alexander H., in Con- 
89-90; political speaker, 


Thompson home, 


gress, 
101. 
Stevenson, Alexander C., 85. 
Studebaker, Clem, 289. 
Subtreasury act, repealed, 55. 
Suez Canal, 252. 
Sullivan, Jeremiah, 128. 
Sullivan (Ind.), 171. 
Sullivan County (Ind.), 
tion to draft in, 183. 
Swamp lands, title to, given to 
states, 124. 
Sweetzer, Madison, 118. 


opposi- 


“Tallapoosa,” Navy ship used by 
Thompson, 243-45. 

Tariff, Thompson’s views on, 54, 
62-64, 274-76; discussion in 27th 
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Tariff—(Cont.) 
Congress, 62-64; political issue, 
272, 274, 277; Thompson writes 
History of the Protective Tariff 
Laws, 274-76. 


Taylor, Zachary, in Mexican War, 
93; statements re Indiana regi- 
ment, 102; candidate for presi- 
dent (1848), 99-104; 
president: patronage, 112, 113- 

14; presented with walking 
stick by Thompson, 112; atti- 
tude toward slavery question, 
138, 140-41; death, 115. 

Telegraph, appropriation for ex- 
periments with, 70-71. 

Telephone, early use of in Wash- 
ington, 219. 

Temperance movement in Indiana, 
132-33; Thompson’s interest in, 
3 25913,3;°2015 

Terre Haute (Ind.), ‘Thompson 
moves to, 73, 74; described in 
1840’s pp. 74-81; Wabash and 
Erie Canal reaches, 133, 137; 
first railroad, 134-35; pro-South- 
ern, 169; in Civil War, 169-70, 
178-89 passim; internal revenue 
collector, 194, 195; horse racing, 
197, 287; schools, 130-31, 200, 
284-85; Riley’s poems on, 287, 
289. 

Terre Haute and Richmond Rail- 
road, building of, 134-35; 
Thompson attorney for, 124. 

Terre Haute Daily Express, in 
election campaign (1856), 152. 

Terre Haute Daily Union, founded 
by Thompson, 152-53. 

Terre Haute Female College, 130- 
31. 

Terre Haute Literary Club, 237. 

Test, Charles H., 128. 
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Texas, annexation of, 83, 92; 
boundary dispute, 86, 94, 95, 139. 
Thompson, Ambrose W., 122. 
Thompson, Catherine Mildred, half 
sister of R. W. Thompson, 3. 
Thompson, Charles Dewey, son of 
Ro? Wael bompsonm 17,031 4910 
Civil War, 189; in Washington, 
219; death, 283. 
Thompson, Frances 
William), 1. 
Thompson, Frederick Schiller, son 
of R. W. Thompson, 31, 72, 189, 
283. 
Thompson, George Washington, 
half brother of R. W. ‘Thomp- 
son, 3. 


Mills (Mrs. 


Thompson, Harriet Gardiner 
(Mrs. Richard W.), marriage, 
28, 30; character, 28-30; chil- 
dren, 31; life in Bedford, 35; 
visits Virginia, 62; home in 
Terre Haute, 80-81, 113, 196-97; 
activities during Civil War, 189; 
home in Washington, D. C., 219- 
20, 221; on naval trip, 243; 
golden wedding anniversary, 284; 
death, 284. ie 

Thompson, Harry G., son of R. 
W. Thompson, 31, 219, 246, 283, 
286. 

Thompson, James William, son of 
R. W. Thompson, 31. 

Thompson, Rev. John, in-2n. 


Thompson, Katherine Broadus, 
mother of R. W. Thompson, 1, 3. 
Thompson, Katherine Broadus, 


daughter of R. W. Thompson, 
31. 
Thompson, M. Jeff, 172. 
Thompson, Margaret Anne, half 
sister of R. W. Thompson, 3. 
Thompson, Martha Frances, 
ter of R. W. Thompson, 3. 


sis- 
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Thompson, Mary Gardiner 
(Molly), daughter of R. W. 
Thompson, 31, 34, 72, 219, 243, 
246, 283; John Quincy Adams 
writes poem for, 66. 


Thompson, Mary Juliet, sister of 
R. W. Thompson, 3. 


Thompson, Mildred Thornton Ball, 
stepmother of R. W. Thompson, 
37535. 


THOMPSON, RICHARD WIGGINTON 


PERSONALITY AND PRIVATE LIFE 

portrait, frontispiece; birth, an- 
cestry and family, 1-3; educa- 
tion, 3-4; early life in Virginia, 
3-7; first trip to West, 8-9; re- 
moval to the West, 11, 12; life 
in Bedford, 12, 15-16, 23, 24, 
34-35, 71-72; in Washington, 
D. C., 49-50, 51-52, 219-21; in 
Terre Haute, 74, 77-81, 189-90, 
196-97, 283-85, 289; study and 
practice of law in Bedford, 16- 
17, 34; appearance, 17-18, 212-13, 
289; character, 18, 21, 49, 50, 52, 
84-85, 85n, 119, 148-49, 184-85, 
186, 188, 200, 245, 270-71, 292, 
293, 294-95; interest in Western 
Spy, 20; aide to Gov. Noble, 22; 
complimentary title of colonel, 
22-23; marriage, 28; devotion to 
home, 30, 84; children, 31; in- 
terest in education, 34, 127-31, 
199-200, 285-86; oratory de- 
scribed, 40, 213, 224-25, 293-94; 
religious life, 50, 198, 221; smok- 
ing and chewing habits, 51-52, 
290-91; visits Virginia (1841), 
62; finances, 72, 112-13, 119, 
192, 194, 194n, 255-56; law prac- 
tice in Terre Haute and vicinity, 
74, 77-78, 124-26, 134, 199; in 
Washington, 124, 184-85; counsel 


for Ewings in claims case, 116- 
19; for Shawnee and Menominee 
Indians, 119-22; for state of In- 
diana, 124; for Chiriqui Im- 
provement Company, 122-23; 
supports temperance movement, 
132-33, 201; interest in Wabash 
and Erie Canal, 133; in Terre 
Haute and Richmond Railroad, 
134-35; in a railroad to the 
Pacific coast, 135-37; advises 
young men to go West, 135-36; 
speaks and writes for North in 
Civil War, 170-71, 172-73; 
Southern friends ask his aid in 
stopping the war, 171-72; rela- 
tions with Pres. Lincoln, 173-78; 
opposes issuance of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, 175-77, 178; 
relations with Gov. Morton, 188, 
190; health, 189; interest in 
arms manufacturing plant, 194n; 
chairman, American Committee 
of French Panama Canal com- 
pany, 258-69; interest in Spanish- 
American and Boer wars, 280- 
81; golden wedding anniversary, 
284; member literary club, 287- 
88; gives lectures on presidents, 
288; 85th birthday, 289-90; death, 
291; tributes following death, 
291, 294-95; 


PUBLIC OFFICES 


candidate for and member of 
state House of Representatives 
(1834-35), 20-21, 23-27; candi- 
date for and member of state 
Senate (1836-38), 27, 31-34; can- 
didate for and member of 27th 
Congress (1841-43), 44, 53-72; 
dislike for public office, 71-72, 
84-85, 111-12; candidate for and 
member of 30th Congress (1847- 
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Thompson, Richard W.—(Cont.) 

49), 84-88, 89-98, 105-11; wants 

diplomatic post (1849), 112-13; 

declines appointment as chargé 

d’affaires to Austria, and as 
register, General Land Office, 

114-15; in charge of recruiting, 

enrolling, equipping, and drill- 

ing of troops, Civil War, 178-87; 

refuses appointments as commis- 

sioner to examine railroad routes 
and as judge on U.S. Court of 

Claims, 192, 193-94; internal 

revenue collector, 194, 195; 

judge of 18th Judicial Circuit, 

199; seeks appointment on U.S. 

Circuit Court, 203; 

Secretary of Navy: appoint- 
ment, 210-14; administration 
of Navy Department, 221, 227, 
231-50; supports policies of 
Pres, Hayes, 222-25; offered 
chairmanship of American 
Committee of French Panama 
Canal company, 250, 255-58; 
early views on _ interoceanic 
canal, 253; resignation from 
cabinet, 250, 257-58; 

‘on board to select site for naval 

station, 286; 


POLITICAL INTERESTS 


follower of Henry Clay, 10, 19, 
99, 101; becomes a Whig, 19; in- 
vited to Whig meeting (1834), 
20; candidate for and member 
of state legislature, 20-27, 31-34; 
supports Harrison for president 
(1836), 25-26; (1840), 36-43; 
mentioned for lieutenant gover- 
nor (1840), 35; in state Whig 
convention (1838), 36-37; 
(1840), 37-39; elected to Con- 
gress (1841), 44; 


in 27th Congress: 53-72; posi- 
tion on political issues, 54-55; 
recollections of members, 54; 
denounces Pres. Tyler, 57, 58, 
68-69; supports Clay’s land 
bill, 60; views on the tariff, 
62-64; upholds John Quincy 
Adams, 65; visits New York 
(1842), 68; asks appropriation 
for National Road, 69-70; 
political speaker (1844), 82-83; 
candidate for Congress (1847), 
84-88; views on slavery, 87-88, 
105-6, 107-10, 138, 139-41, 148, 
149, 151-52, 154-55, 159, 163, 164; 
attitude toward Mexican War, 
86, 87-88, 94, 95-96; pleads for 
moderation on part of North 
and South, 88, 107-10, 140, - 141, 
151, 164; 


in 30th Congress: 89-98, 105- 


11; recollections of members, 
90-92; advocates peace with 
Mexico, 94, 95-96; vote on 
organization of Oregon Ter- 
ritory, 97-98; discussion of 
slavery, 105-11; 


political speaker (1848), 100, 
101-2, 103; presents Pres. Taylor 
with walking stick, 112; favors 
colonization of negroes, 124; 
suggested for governor (1852), 
142; at National Whig Conven- 
tion (1852), 142; political speak- 
er (1852), 143; refuses to join 
Republican party in 1856, p. 145; 
affiliates with Know Nothing 
party, 147; clings to principles 
of Whig party, 147-48, 152, 160, 
LID elspa c0lLanelascaep-21, .2290 
controversy with Horace Gree- 
ley, 149-50; activities in cam- 
paign and election of 1856, pp. 
150-53; suggested for U.S. Sen- 
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Thompson, Richard W.—(Cont.) ginning of Civil War, 170-71; on 


ator (1858, 1862, 1872, 1880), 
155-56, 190, 205-6, 257; affiliates 
with Constitutional Union party, 
156; activities in campaign and 
election of 1860, pp. 159-65 
passim; correspondence with 
Lincoln during campaign, 159-61, 
165; joins Republican party, 166; 
proposes union of central states, 
166-68; refuses to become can- 
didate for Congress (1864), 190; 
in state Republican convention 
(1864), 190-91; opinion of An- 
drew Johnson, 191, 194-95; in 
state and national Republican 
conventions (1868), 201-3; 
(1872), 206-8; (1884), 271-72; 
(1888), 273; (1892), 276-77; 
(1896), 278; political speaker 
(1868), 203; (1872), 204; 
(1884), 272; (1888), 273-74; 
(1892), 277; (1896), 279; views 
on tariff, 274-76n, 279; on free 
silver, 278-79; on expansionist 
policy, 280-81; 


SPEECHES QUOTED 


on early days in Indiana (1879), 
12-13; Fourth of July, Bedford 
(1833), 16; denunciation of 
Pres. Tyler (1841-42), 58, 68- 
69; on tariff (1842), 63; on 
appropriation for National Road 
(1843), 69-70; on Mexican War 
(1848), 95-96; at Whig meet- 
ing, Baltimore (1848), 101-2; 
on slavery (1849), 107-10; at 
dedication of Terre Haute Fe- 
male College (1858), 127, 130- 
31; at Southwestern Indiana 
Fair (1859), 131; at Terre 
Haute political meeting (1855), 
148-49; (1860), 162-63; at be- 


Thompson, 


recruiting, 179-80; on recon- 
struction (1868), 201, 204; at 
Richmond, Va. (1877), 223-24; 
on Hayes administration (1880), 
225; presidential campaign 
(1884), 272; at State Normal 
School (1884), 285-86; on Me- 
morial Day (1886), 286; 


AUTHOR 


pseudonyms, 47n, 139; 
recollections of the presidents: 
Jefferson, 4-5; Madison, 5; 
Monroe, 5; Jackson, 8-10; 
Harrison, 41-42; Lincoln, 91- 
92, 174-75, 176-77; Johnson, 90; 
Hayes, 218, 222-23; publica- 
tion of, 288; 
articles on 
C.F 47D 2 eon 


Washington, D. 

slavery, 87-88, 
139-41; on a railroad _ to 
the Pacific, 136; on dangers 
of disunion, 172-73; The 
Papacy and the Civil Power, 
197-99; History of the Pro- 
tective Tariff Laws, 274-76n; 
tariff articles in Chicago News 
Record, 277; Footprints of the 
Jesuits, 288; The Singletons, 288; 
summary and estimate of career, 
292-94. 


Thompson, Richard W., Jr., 31, 72, 


283; in Civil War, 188-99. 


Thompson, Virginia, daughter of 


R. W. Thompson, 31, 219, 221, 
243, 245, 246, 283. 


Thompson, William, 1, 2n. 
Thompson, William Mills father 


of R. W. Thompson, 1, 3, 6, 8, 
9-10, 12, 35. 

William Mills, 2d, 
brother of R. W. Thompson, 3. 


Thornton, Henry P., 17n. 
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Tilden, Samuel J., candidate for 
president, 208-9. 

Toombs, Robert, in Congress, 90, 
107, 121. 

Transportation and travel, on flat- 
boats, 13, 15; by horseback, 21; 
routes to Washington, 45-46; 
mail and stage routes in Indi- 
ana, 61; on Wabash River, 76; 
by stagecoach, 80. See also 
Canals; Railroads. 

Travel, see Transportation and 
travel. 

Treaties, Guadalupe Hidalgo, 96; 
Clayton-Bulwer, 251, 253, 265, 
268; with Colombia, 251, 252-53, 
262-63. 

Trist, N. P., 96. 

Trollope, Frances, quoted on 
Washington, D. C., 46-47. 

Tuttle, Joseph F., 201. 


Tyler, John, candidate for vice- 
president, 37; becomes president, 
53; 
president: social life at White 

House, 50-51; veto of US. 
bank bills, 55-56, 58; resigna- 
tion of cabinet, 56; denounced 
by Whigs in Congress, 56-60, 
63-64, 68-69; signs land bill, 
60; action on tariff bills, 62- 
64; impeachment proceedings 
against, 69. 

Tyler, Letitia 

John), 51. 


Christian (Mrs. 


Underground Railroad, 169. 

Union party, Republicans 
name of, 192. 

United States Bank, Thompson’s 
views on, 54, 55-56; bills to re- 
establish, 55-56, 58. 

United States capitol, in 1840’s and 
1870’s, pp. 51, 221. 


adopt 


United States Congress, 


27th: members, 53-54; special 
session, 53-62; second session, 
62-68; third session, 68-72; 
report on District of Columbia, 
61-62; battle for right of peti- 
tion, 64-66; social life, 48-52; 
characterized by ‘Thompson, 
71-72; attempt to curb execu- 
tive power, 54, 57, 58, 64, 69; 

30th: 89-98; members, 89-92; 
discussion of slavery, 97-98, 
105-11, 149; funeral service of 
J. Q. Adams, 97; resolution on 
railroad to Pacific coast, 136; 

31st: discussion of slavery, 
138-42; 

45th and 46th: investigation of 
Navy Department, 232-34; ap- 
propriations for Navy Depart- 
ment, 238-41; members inter- 
fere with administration of 
Navy Department, 239-40; at- 
tempt to curb executive power, 
229-30; 

investigation of French efforts to 

build Panama Canal, 259, 262- 

64, 265, 267-69. 

United States Naval 
247-48. 

United States Navy Department, 
administration of, under Thomp- 
son, 227, 231-50; graft and in- 
efficiency in under Sec. Robeson, 
232-35. 

United States Navy, strength in 
1870’s, pp. 231-32; recruiting 
policy, 237-38; as ally of com- 
merce, 241-42; rebirth under 
Pres. Arthur, 242. 

United States Navy Yards, 243, 
246-47. 

Universal Interoceanic Canal Com- 
pany, takes over rights to build 


Academy, 
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Universal Interoceanic Canal Company 
—(Cont.) 
Panama Canal, 252; corruption 
alleged in winning United States 
support, 259, 261, 267-68; sale of 
stock, 260, 261. See also Panama 
Canal. 

Usher, John P., attorney, 77, 125; 
in Lincoln’s cabinet, 174; aids in 
obtaining appointment for 
Thompson, 192-93, 

Utah, 138, 139. 


Van Buren, Martin, candidate for 
president (1836), 27-28; (1840), 
37, 38, 41, 42; (1848), 100. 

Vandalia Railroad, Thompson at- 
torney for, 199. 

Vigo County, see Terre Haute. 

Vigo County Horticultural Society, 
1975 

Virginia, social life in, 7; slavery 
in, 8; economic decline, 11; emi- 
gration from, 11-12; Thompson 
visits (1841), 62; (1877), 223- 
24; strategic importance in a 
union of central states, 166-68. 

Voorhees, Daniel W., 191n, 287, 
290; attorney, 125; Congress- 
man, attitude toward Civil War, 
183; activities during Civil War, 
186-88n; relations with Thomp- 
son, 187-88n; U.S. Senator, 221; 
death, 291. 


Wabash and Erie Canal, 23, 76, 
133; Thompson attorney for, 
124; reaches Terre Haute, 137. 

Wainwright, Richard, 221. 

Wallace, David, 92; resignation as 
lieutenant governor, 31; backed 
for renomination as governor, 
38; elected to Congress, 45. 

Wallace, Lew, in Mexican War, 
92; attorney, 125; at Republican 
convention, 278. 


Warren, Louis A., 114n. 

Washington, George, 2, 3, 6; birth- 
place visited, 244. 

Washington, D. C., in 1840's, pp. 
46-52, 61-62; in 1870’s, pp. 219- 
21. 

Watterson, Harvey M., letter to 
Thompson, 236. 

Watterson, Henry, 226. 

Weaver, James B., candidate for 
president, 277-78, 

Webster, Daniel, candidate for 
president (1836), 28; orator, 40; 
in Tyler’s cabinet, 51-52, 56, 59; 
denounced by Thompson, 59; 
U.S. Senator, 92, 141-42; politi- 
cal speaker, 101; careless in pay- 
ing debts, 119; candidate for 
president (1852), 142-43. 

“Whig Manifesto” (1841), 57. 

Whig party, formation, 19; state 
conventions (1834), 20; (1836), 
26; (1838), 36-37; (1840), 37- 
39; (1844), 82; (1852), 142; na- 
tional conventions (1839), 37; 
(1848), 99-100n; (1852), 142-43; 
platform (1841), 54-55, 58-59; 
(1848), 101; public land policy, 
60; elections and campaigns 
(1836), 25-26, 27-28; (1840), 36- 
43; (1841), 44-45; (1844), 82- 
83; (1848), 100-4; (1852), 143; 
decline in Indiana, 82; opposi- 
tion to Mexican War, 88; atti- 
tude of members in Congress 
toward Mexican War, 92-94, 95- 
96; toward slavery, 107; dis- 
solution of, 143, 146; Thompson 
clings to principles advocated by, 
147-48, 152, 160, 170, 178, 201, 
212, 225-27, 229; members join 
Constitutional Union party, 150, 
1564557, 

Whitcomb, James, governor, 82, 
128; U.S. Senator, 141. 
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White, Albert S., 40. 

White, Hugh, candidate for presi- 
dent, 28. 

White, John, of Kentucky, 53. 

White, Joseph L., in Congress, 45. 

White House, social life in Tyler 
administration, 50-51; in Hayes 
administration, 220. 

Whitney, Asa, 135. 

Whitthorne, W. C., 238. 

Whittier, John G., emigrant song, 
145, 

Wigginton, Mary (Jones), aunt of 
Thompson, 2, 3, 8. 

Willard, Ashbel P., candidate for 
governor, 151. 

Williams, James D., candidate for 
governor, 208. 

Wilmot Proviso, 87, 106, 141, 163, 
164. 


Wilson, Henry, candidate for vice- 
president, 204. 

Winslow, Lanier, and Company, 
254, 267. 

Winthrop, Robert C., in Congress, 
53, 89, 97, 290. 

Wisconsin, Indian land cessions, 
120. 

Wise, Henry A., in Congress, 53, 
65, 66; upholds Tyler, 57. 

Wishard family, aid Thompson, 42. 

Woodbury, Levi, 220. 

Woodville, Rev. John, 3-4. 

Wright, Joseph A., candidate for 
Congress (1847), 85-88; gover- 
nor, asks Thompson’s help, 124; 
appointed U.S. Senator, 190. 

Wylie, Dr. Andrew, 128. 

Wyse, Lucien, 251. 
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